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ADVERTISEMENT 



T«E following volumes are offered to the public, 
not without a lively sense of the serious responsi* 
bility attaching to the task which the author has 
undertaken to perform. Of the rectitude of the 
end which it is dei^igned to effect he entertains, in- 
deed, no distrust whatever ; for it has been his ob- 
ject not merely to describe events as they occurred, 
but to convey to the mind of the reader a connected 
view of that stupendous scheme, by which fallen 
man has been restored to the favour of his Maker. 
Tet is he well aware, that between the plan and 
the execution of every work there is the widest 
possible difference; and hence, should he have 
failed, ev&i in the most minute particular, to place 
matters so sacred in their true light, no man will 
lament more sincerely than himself that his histoiy 
was ever written. 

Various circumstances, however, induce him to 
hope not only that such will prove not to have been 
the case, but that his work will be found deserving 
of the approbation of all those upon whose good 
opinion he is disposed to affix any value. To much 
of novelty it cannot indeed lay claim ; — the subject 
is not such as to admit of novelty; yet he is not 
desirous to conceal that neither labour nor research 
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have been spared for the purpose of rendering it 
acceptable to all classes of the reading and inquir- 
ing public. Above all, he is strong in the con- 
sciousness that his volumes have been composed 
with the most profound reverence for the statements 
of Holy Writ ; to elucidate, and only to elucidate 
which, reference has ever been made to more doubt- 
fol, because to uninspired authorities. 

The author is not unmindful that many abler 
guides have gone before him in the same pa^. Of 
the labour of these, as often as opportunity oc- 
curred, he has never scrupled to avail himself; 
though he has in no instance adopted either their 
continuity or assertions without the most deliberate 
investigation ; on the contrary, as he has uniformly 
ventured to exercise his own judgment on points 
both of speculation and detail, he stands fairly re- 
sponsible for whatever doctrines may seem to be 
taught in his pages. 
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HISTORT OF THE BIBLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The important Volume of the narrative of which 
it is purposed to give here a continuous outline, holds 
a place m the literature of^this and of other Chris« 
tian countries, totally distiuct from that occupied by 
any other work, either of History or of Science. 
Besides a connected and faithful, though succinct ac- 
count of the earliest ages of the world ; of the re* 
duction of chaos into order ; of the creation of man 
and other animals ; and of the consequences, moral 
as well as physical, which ensued: the Bible pro- 
fesses to give a detail of numerous occurrences, in 
which the Creator, not less than the creature, was 
an immediate actor, and of which the object is re- 
presented to have been uniformly the same, viz. the 
benefit of the human race. In few words, the Bible 
advances claims upon the notice of persons in all 
ranks of society, not merely as explaimng the course 
of events of wnich, but for it, they could have known 
nothing ; but as containing the substance of various 
dispensations, granted from time to time by God to 
man, for the purpose of instpicting him in his duty 
as a moral and religious being, and, as a necessary 
consequence, of increasing his happiness. 

ThaX a volume which makes such demands upon 
the consideration of mankind at large should have 
attracted the closest scrutiny, wherever it has been 
known, cannot by any means surprise us. The 
claim to a Divine original by any human performance 
is what enlightened men are always slow to admit, 
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unless, indeed, the evidence on which it rests be of a 
nature not to be called in question; and hence the 
Bible, more than any other literary performance 
with which we are acquainted, has been the subject 
of minute examination and keen controverBy. In 
every age daring spirits have arisen to question the 
justice of its title to the cfaaractMr which it assumes, 
while hosts of champions have at no period been 
wanting to meet the objections of the infidel, under 
whatever guise brought forward. It cannot be ex- 
pected that, in a work like the present, we should 
enter much at large into the matter of these dis- 
putes ; but it appears essential to the plan of every 
History of the Bible, that some, at least, of the many 
reasons extant should be given why the sacred re- 
cords are to be received as authentic. 

No person who believes that God exists, and that 
he is a being of infinite power, wisdom, and know- 
ledge, can reasonably deny that he may, if he think 
proper, make a direct and extraordinary revelation 
of himself and of his will to men, instead of leaving 
them, in matters so important, to the less certain 
guidance of their own rational faculties. God's 
power being almighty, it must extend to whatever 
does not imply a self-contradiction ; and as there is 
no self-contraoietion here to the possibility of such 
a revelation, no rational objection can be offered. 
In like manner, it appears the height of absurdity to 
affirm, that God, when commumcating this revela- 
tion, does not possess the means of convincing those 
to whom it is granted, that they have been subject 
to no delusion : such advantages men every where 
enjoy when conversing, or otherwise negotiating the 
one with the other — it were strange to deny^ to the 
great Author of the universe a degree of power 
which is continually exercised by his creatures. 

Again, there are a variety of circumstances con- 
nected with the annals of our race, in themselves 
neither unimportant nor easily overlooked, which 
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lead to the conclusion not only that some such rere* 
lation is possible, bet that its actual occurrence is in 
the highest degree probable. 

If any credit be due to the general sense of man- 
kind, we shall scarcely find an individual in any age 
who, believing in the existence of a God or gods, 
did not also believe that some direct commerce sub- 
sisted between God and man. Hence it is that sH 
popular religions, the most abominable as well as 
the most pure, have been said by their votaries to 
have been derived from the gods ; and hence, also, 
the care with which the most eminent legislators of 
antiquity sought to impress the minds of the people 
with a persuasion that they held with their deities 
an intimate communication. Zoroaster, Minos, Py- 
thagoras, Lycurgus, Numa, Ac. &c., all thought it 
necessary to lay claim to immediate inspiration, and 
their claims were not disputed, because the persons 
to whom they addressed themselves felt that they 
stood in need of supernatural illumination, and fondly 
believed that their gods were willing to grant it. 
But it is not from a bare contemplation of the con- 
duct of the illiterate amon^ mankind, that we arrive 
at the conclusion which has just been drawn. It 
seems perfectly inconsistent with the tenor of God's 
dealings with the inferior animals, that he should 
place them at once in the highest state io which they 
are capable of attaining, yet leave man without the 
means of acquiring that knowledge in which his 
chief happiness centres ; for that man is incapable 
by any exertion of his reasoning faculties, to discover 
such a religious system as shall satisfy his wants, or 
reconcile him to his destiny, we have the testimony 
of aU experience for asserting. Let any man turn to 
the writings of the wisest and best of the heathen 
philosophers, and he will find there proofs innumerable 
that the statement which we have hazarded has not 
been rashly advanced, while a consideration of those 
gross and debasing fictions with which the vulgar 

Vol I.— B 
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were delnded and deceived, will not, we preramey 
have a tendency to shake our arg^ument. 

The possibility, and even the probabili^, of an 
event does notyiiowever, furnish grounds for arfoi* 
trarily assumingf that the event in question has actu- 
ally occurred. To authorize such an assumption, 
it must be farther shown, that the event is in itself 
necessary for the attainment of some end, concern- 
ing which no doubts are entertained ; and hence it 
becomes incumbent upon us to prove, that the great 
design of God in creating man could not be fully 
accomplished without an immediate revelation of 
lumself and of his will to his creatures. 

Those who maintain that a revelation is not ne- 
cessary to man, yet allow that man cannot attain to 
his highest state of perfection without a knowledge 
of Gc^ and of religion, rest their argument upon 
one or other of two grounids. They assert eitner 
that man is naturally endowed with an innate sense 
of Deity, which leads him to worship and obey his 
Maker; or that human reason is, of itself, and unas- 
sisted by a higher power, capable of discovering tibe 
great and fundamental truths of all religion. 

We, on the other hand, absolutely deny both pro- 
positions ; and it remains that we demonstrate l^ir 
fallacy. 

To overthrow the notion of an innate sense of 
religion, it is sufficient to observe, that instincts* 
where they exist, are never erroneous, nor lead such 
as obey them into absurdities. Instinct directs all 
animalis to eat when, they are hungry, and to drink 
when they are thirsty* — ^never to drink when ihey 
are hungry, or eatwnen they are thirsty; indeed, 
instinct, as far as it goes, is undeniably the most cer- 
tain guide to which creatures endowed with vitality 
and sensation are subject. . It is a well established 

* There Ib this difibreneo between appetite and instinct, that whereas 
appetite advises animals of their wants, instinct, and instinet alona 
4mcUt tbem bow to satisfy those wants. 
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fact, moreover, that the more rude and uncultivated 
the condition of man is, the more just and accurate 
axe all his instincts, which are never thwarted nor 
overborne, except in a highly civilized and unnatural 
state of society. 

Let us see now in what manner this innate sense 
of religion has operated among mankind. Have the 
most correct notions of God and religion been uni- 
formly entertained by savages, and has civilization 
tended to corrupt and debase them 1 The veiy re- 
verse is the fact. The more barbarous men aroear, 
the more unworthy are all their ideas of the Great 
First Cause; nay, there are whole tribes in whose 
language no term is to be found expressive of the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. 

All this, as we need not point out, is directly at 
variance with the one and immutable law by which 
instincts are governed; and hence the theory that 
man is instinctively a religious being, falls to the 
ground. 

As little reason is there for supposing that man, if 
left to himself, from the first hour of his creation, 
could have arrived at any satisfactoiy knowledge of 
the existence, power, and moral attributes of God. 
Let the condition of man, as he came from the hands 
of his Maker, be duly considered. Is it conceivable, 
that a solitary pair of creatures, or several pairs of 
creatures, called suddenly into existence, without a 
single notion or idea engraved on their minds, would 
ever think, however fruitful their world might be, of 
instituting one inquiry as to its origin ; or, if they 
did institute such inquiry, would they be capable, 
short and simple as the process appears, to conduct 
it to an issue 1 No man, who has ipaid due attention 
to the means by which all our ideas of external ob- 
jects are introduced into our minds, through the 
medium of the senses, or to the ^till more refined 
process l^ which, reflecting on w'hat passes in our 
minds themselves, when we combine or analyze these 
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idoBBf we acquire all our knowledgn of inteUectoal 
objects, will pretend that they would. 

The efforts of intellect necessary to discover an 
unknown truth are so much greater than those which 
may be sufficient to comprehend that truth, and feel 
the force of the evidence on which it rests, when 
fairly stated, that for one man whose inteUecttud 
powers are adequate to the former operation, ten 
thousand are equal to the latter. Those, therefore, 
who attribute our knowledge of religion to the efforts 
of human reason, are driven to the conclusion, that 
at first, and during many succeeding generations, 
mankind were ignorant of that science ; but that, in 
proportion as* they emerged from a state of absolute 
and deplorable barbarity, so they attained to a belief 
in the existence of God or gods, and became reli- 
gious. In other words, it is held that there is in hu- 
man nature an innate tendency to perfection, which 
has slowly, but surely, advanced the race from a sa* 
vage to a refined state, and that this tendency has 
operated not more powerfully with reference to their 
outward habttsy than in regulating their mental or 
inward speculations. 

We have already shown, that to treat man thus ; 
to leave him, even for several generations, without 
a competent guide to direct him in a matter so im* 
portant as reUgion, is diametrically opposed to the 
whole process of God's dealings with his o^er ani* 
mated creatures. 

They, as well the fowls of the air as the beasts 
of the field, have, from the beginning, been supplied 
with faculties which conduct them steadily, and 
without any instruction, to the utmost perfection of 
which their several natures seem to be capable ; and 
they accordingly continue, as species, the same at 
this moment as they were when preserved with Noah 
in the ark, thousands of years ago. How different 
has been the state of man during the same extended 
period I Many nations which* soon after the Deluge, 
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were highly civilized and enlightened, have been 
sunk for ages in barbarism and iffnoranoe; while 
others, and especially the people of Europe, after a 
long night of intellectual darkness, are among the 
most enlightened nations that ever existed. 

Whence have these changes arisen, or how is it 
conceivable that such changes could have arisen at 
all upon the principle that human nature is endowed 
with an innate tendency which leads continually to- 
wards perfection ? The whole theory is founded in 
error; and the opimon, which depends upon it for 
support, that revelation is not necessary, because 
reason is competent to the purpose of instructing 
man in his religious duties, must be resigned* Be- 
sides, we have the testimony of persons in our fi^ 
vour, not inferior in sagacity, in penetration, or in 
vigour of mind to any modem whatever, when we 
assert that, to discover many, and these the most 
important truths in religion, human reason is totally 
incompetent. Socrates, Plato, and Cicero have each 
confessed that there was need for some Divine 
teacher to appease their longings after truth; and 
what Socrates, Plato, and Cicero avowed, he must 
be a bold speculator who presumes to contradict. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which our reasoning 
leads is this — ^that a knowledge of Himself, and of 
His will, was originally conveyed by revelation from 
God to the parents of the human race, and that all 
the superstitions that have ever prevailed in the 
world must be traced back to that revelation as to 
their source. 

But if it was nowise unworthy of the majesty and 
goodness of God to supply the first generations of 
men with a perfect knowledge of his will, stiU less 
derogatory to these attributes is the notion, that 
God, in compassion to the infirmities of his fallen 
creatures, should condescend once more to renew 
his revelation, after they, in the grossness of theit 
hearts, had corrupted it The question accordingly 

B9 
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mises-^how, supposing this to ^ the case, is it con- 
ceivable that Goa woiQd proceed ? Would he do for 
tiie second time towards mankind at large what he 
did towards the first pair, that is, directly and imme- 
diately reveal himself to each individual, leaving the 
individuals thus instructed to convey, by tradition, 
his laws to their descendants 1 A moment's reflec- 
tion may suffice to show that such a course could 
have been productive of no benefit. They who had 
corrupted one tradition would soon corrupt another, 
and hence, such revelations must be repeated to 
every successive generation, or they wotdd be fol- 
lowed lr)r no beneficial results. But to expect that 
God would thus* reveal himself, year by year, as it 
were, to mankind, is to entertain notions of the Deity 
quite at variance with those which reason dictates ; 
while it is very obvious that the revelations, if 
granted, would soon cease to be regarded as super- 
natural, by degenerating into regular and periodical 
occurrences. The only imaginable method, there- 
fore, for the Deity to adopt was to select one tribe 
out of the multitude ; to reveal himself particularly 
to the heads or leaders of that tribe, as well as gene- 
rally to the whole of its members, and to cause so 
many of the circumstances attending these revela- 
tions, as appeared necessary for his own wise pur- 
poses, to be recorded in a book, for the instruction 
of all future generations. The tribe- thus selected 
would, during the ages of the world's darkness, 
serve as a repository for the truth, from which, as 
from a centre, knowledge would be gradually dif- 
fused, till, all things being prepared for the change, 
their particular election would cease, and the whole 
human race be admitted to a participation in the 
blessings of revelation. 

It is the belief of the Christian, that such, in every 
particular, was the conduct of the Almighty. 

He contends that God did, in the universal spread 
of eorruptionf reveal himself, first, to the patriarchs. 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterward to their 
descendants ; that he constituted of the latter a 
commonwealth expressly selected to preserve alive 
a knowledge of true religion ; and that he caused 
the several revelations in question, with the most 
important circumstances attending them, to be re- 
corded in a book, which has been preserved, uncor- 
rupted and entire, down to the presient times. That 
book is the Bible ; and that it is what it professes to 
be, the Word of God, it remains for us, within as 
narrow a space as it is at all consistent with the sub- 
ject, to demonstrate. 

In conducting this argument, the chief difficulty 
lies, not in finding proofs — for these are numerous 
and overwhelming--but in selecting such as shall 
serve our purpose, without compelling us to exceed 
the limits within which we are necessarily confined. 
Of these, one of the most obvious lies in the cha- 
racter of the Jews, from whom we confessedly de- 
rive the Old Testament, which affords strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they have neither forged 
nor corrupted that volume, to which they, as well 
as we, appeal as the foundation of their creed. If 
a person were brought before a court of justice un- 
der an indictment for forgery, without any positive 
or presumptive evidence l^ing produced against him, 
he woidd, as a matter of course, be immediately 
acquitted: — again, if a person were thus accused, 
the forgery alleged being totally inconsistent with 
his general character and habits ; if it tended to ex- 
pose to disgrace and reproach his general princi- 
ples and conduct, or if we were assured, upon un- 
deniable testimony, that he considered the parti- 
cular kind of forgery as an impious and abominable 
crime, it would require very circumstantial and ex- 
plicit evidence to convince us of his guilt. The 
case of the Jevirs, as connected with the authenticity 
or corruption of tlie Old Testament, is one precisely 
in point* 
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If a Jew had forged any book in that volumey he 
must have been impelled to so bold and dangerous 
an enterprise by^ome very powerful and influential 
motive. It could not be national pride— for there is 
scarcely one of these books that does not severely 
censure the national manners ; it could not be the 
love of fame — ^for that passion would have taught 
him to flatter and extol the national character, and 
the punishment, if detected, would have been igno- 
miny and death ; it could not be the love of wealth 
— for no wealth was to be gained by such an un- 
dertaking. 

Again: from all that we know of the career of 
the Jews, there are two distinct periods in tiieir his-* 
tory, during which they may be said to have pos* 
sessed an absolute contrariety of national character 
The first of these extends from the exode out of 
Egypt, down to the Babylonish captivity, through- 
out which their tendency undeniably was to idola- 
try : the second commences with their return to 
their own country, and ends with thet^oming of the 
Messiah: when idolatry was, from first to last, the 
object of their abhorrence. L^t us see how far it is 
possible to believe that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment could have been forged, eidier in the former or 
in the latter of these eras. 

Had any books of the Old Testament been forged 
before the Babylonish captivity, is it conceivau)le 
that the impostor would have inveighed so strongly 
against idolatry, and imputed to it the calamities of 
the state, knowing, as he must have known, that by 
such conduct he would render himself obnoxious to 
the utmost wrath of the rulers as well as of the 
people whom he reproved? No man perpetrates a 
forgery without the prospect of some oenefit to be 
derived from it ; a madman only would iadite false- 
hoods, knowing that they must draw down upon 
his own head condign punishment. We are there- 
fore jnsti^ed in concluding that the forgery, if 
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effected at alii could not be effected previouB to the 
Bs^lonish captivity. 

Iriat the forgery could not have been effected 
posterior to the Babylonish captivity, we possess 
strong reasons for believing, independently of our ac- 
quaintance with the excessive national vanity of the 
Jews ; which, however it might prompt them to de- 
vise fictions for the purpose of advancing the repu- 
tation of their ancestors, would never lead them to 
adopt a similar course for the sake of blasting it. 
It is a fact undeniable, that Hebrew ceased to be 
the living language of the Jewish people during the 
Babylonish captivity, and that all Jewish pr^uc- 
tions, after that period, were written either in Chal- 
dee or in Greek. The unlearned Jews of Palestine, 
indeed, for some ages before the coming of our Sa^ 
viour, were unable, without the assistance of a 
Chaldee paraphrase, to understand the Hebrew ori- 
ginal; every book, therefore, which is written in 
pure Hebrew must have been composed either be- 
fore or at the time of the Babylonish captivity. But 
that these books were not all written at the period 
of the Babylonish captivity, we have the same 
nround for asserting, which authorizes us to declare 
that the author of the Iliad was not contemporary with 
the author of the orations of Demosthenes, because 
the orations of Demosthenes differ not more widely 
in style and idiom from the Iliad of Homer, than 
the Psalms of David differ from the Pentateuch, the 
writings of Isaiah from the Psalms, or the Book oi 
Malachi from the Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Strong, however, as these arguments may be, they 
are by no means the most conclusive which we are 
enabled to adduce, that no forgery ever was, or ever 
could have been effected, in tlie books of the Old 
Testament. Let it be borne in mind that these books 
profess to have been composed by different authors, . 
at different periods, and for purposes widely dif- 
ferent. 
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Some of ihem are historical ; others legislativei 
or doctrinal ; which, thougfh partaking occasionally 
of the hyperbolical phra^ology of the East, are, 
upon the whole, extremely simple and natural. 
Some again are avowedly prophetical, others avow- 
edly argumentative, abounoing in the figures of ori- 
ental rhetoric, and the images of oriental poetry; while 
all partake, more or less, of a mixed character, in 
which narrative appears side by side with prophecy, 
and prophecy, or sacred poetry, side by side with 
narrative or dissertation. It is extremely difilcult 
to believe that any impostor would dream of adopt- 
ing such a svstem, which, while it gives to the work, 
upon the wnole, a marked and peculiar character, 
seems to throw an obvious air of inconsistency- 
over its detached and separate parts. But this is 
not all. 

The Canonical books of the Old Testament, or 
those which the Jews have always received as writ- 
ten by the inspiration of God, are the same which 
were treated vnth peculiar respect by the primitive 
Christians, and are now admitted into the canon of 
the reformed churches of Europe. They were> of 
old, divided into three classes ; of wMch the first 
comprehended the five Books of Moses : the second, 
all tne Prophets, or books believed to have been 
written by prophets ; and the third, those treatises 
or poems, the design of which was either to cele- 
brate the praises of the Most High, or to inculcate 
lessons of piety and morality among men. A clas- 
sification similar to this seems to be recognised like- 
wise in the New Testament, where our Lord speaks 
of those things which were written in the Law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
cerning him ; for, as Dr. lightfoot justly observes, 
the term Psalms comprehends all that class of which 
we have spoken as devotional, and to which the 
Psalms, as being the introductoiy book, gave a 
title. 
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Bat the more specific order into which the hooks 
of the Old Testament were arranged was as follows : 

lo Claia I. wer»— 
Books of M08M— 5 Genesis 

Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy. 

In Class II. wore— 
Books of the former 

Propbels— 4 Joshua 

Judges and Ruth 
Samuel, 1 and 3 
Kings, 1 and S. 

In Class in. were— 
Books of the latter 
Propheto— 4. ....... Isaiah 

Jeremiah and his Lamentationa 

Ezekiel 

The Books of the twelve lesser Propbeta* 

Id Class IV. were— 
The rest of the Holy 

Writer»-0 King Davld*s Pralms 

King Solonion*s Psoverba 

The Eccleslastea 

The Song of Son0 

The Book of Job 

The Book of Daniel 

The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 

The Book of Esther 

The Books of Chronicles, 1 and 3. 

From this classification, it is abundantly evident, 
that the books of the Old Testament were regarded 
by the Jews with different degrees of reverence ; in- 
deed, it is well known, that there existed in our Sa- 
viour's day a numerous and poweiful sect, which 
rejected the authority of all, except those ascribed 
to Moses, and enumerated together under the first 
head. 

That these heretics erred in denying the Divine 
authority of the rest cannot be doubted ; yet it Is in- 
disputable, that the Books of Moses, more than all 
the others, were and are entitled to peculiar reve- 
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rence ; because in them is contained the complete 
code of die Jewish law and religicm, with a history 
of the stupendous events on wMch is founded the 
whole scheme of revealed truth. It is of the utmost 
importance, tiierefore, to ascertain their authenticity 
and Divine origin, that being a matter upon which 
rests all the foundation of our faith and hope ; for, if 
they be proved to be what they profess to be, the au- 
thenticity of the others, which continually appeal 
to and depend upon them, follows as a matter of 
course. 

Nobody will deny that, if the miracles recorded in 
the Book of Exodus, and the other writings of the 
Hebrew lawgiver, were really performed ; if, as is 
there related, the first-bom of the Egyptians were all 
cut off in one night, and the children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea, the waters standing like walls 
on their right hand and on their left, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that Moses was commissioned 
by God, in whose hand he was, as he represents 
himself to have been, a mere instrument. 

He, therefore, who supposes that these great 
works were not performed, must affirm that the 
books in which they are recorded were forged ; and 
that the forgery took place, either at the era when 
the miracles are stated to have been wrought, or at 
some subsequent period. In other words, it must be 
assumed, either that tiiere was such a man as Moses, 
who really conducted his countrymen out of Egypt, 
and really wrote these books, filling them with ficti- 
tious legends which he persuaded his contempora^ 
ries to receive as truths, or that the books were com- 
piled in some generation posterior to the epoch of 
the exode, and imposed as authentic documents upon 
thepec^le. 

Tnat they could not be forged at the era in which 
the miracles are stated to have been wrought, a very 
sUght degree of reflection will suffice to point out. 
These books inform the people for whose use they 
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were written, that the author, aAer having inflicted 
variouS' plagues upon Pharaoh and Mb aulijcets, 
brought tiiem, with their flocks, their herds, and all 
their other moveable property, with a high hand, out 
of Egypt ; that they were led by a pillar of cloud by 
day, and a pillar of Are by nig^t, to the brink of the 
Red Sea, where the enemy, who followed in chariots 
and on horses, overtook them ; that to make a way 
for their escape, Moses stretched out his rod towards 
the sea, which became immediately divided, leaving 
a dry ^ace walled in on either side by the waters ; 
that tlurough this space die Israelites marched in 
perfect security; while the Eg3rptian8, plunging in 
after them, were, upon the arrival of the fugitives at 
the opposite shore, overwhelmed by the returning 
waves. I« it consistent with reason ta believe, that 
Moses, or any other man, could persuade upwards 
of six hundred thousand persons, however illiterate 
or 'barbarous, tiiat they had actually vritnessed these 
miraculous works, if no such niiracles were wrought. 
Be it observed, that there is no attempt, in the Book 
of Exodus, at mystery or concealment. Their au- 
thor appeals continually to the experience of his 
readers, as to men who had themselves seen and 
heard the wonders which he . records ; is it conceiv- 
able that any person inditing a tissue of gross false- 
hoods, would adopt such language ? Will any man 
pretend to say, that the most eloquent vmter in 
England, or in the world, coidd persuade six hundred 
thousand Cherokee Indians, were it possible to col- 
lect so great a crowd together, that he had last week, 
or last month, divided the Mississippi, ten miles below 
New-Orleans, by stretching out a rod towaids it : 
that he led ^em through the channel from the state 
of West Florida into Louisiana, the viraters standing 
like walls, on the right hand and on the left ; and 
that by merely stretching out his rod again, he 
caosed the river to resume itei ordinary course, over- 
whdming an army of Kentucky backwoodsmen. 
Vol. L— C 
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who were in pursuit of them? The Cherokees ate 
certainly in a more degraded state than were the 
Israelites at the period of the exode ; yet we take it 
upon us to affirm, not only that such a deception 
could not be passed upon them, but that no sane per- 
son, far less a man possessed of the splendid talents 
which undeniably belonged to the author of the Book 
of Exodus, would so much as dream of makinj^^ tlie 
attempt. 

But though not forged at the era in question, is it 
not rational to believe that the forgery took place at 
some subsequent period, and that a rude and barba- 
rous people were easily persuaded to receive as au- 
thentic, statements whicn humoured their prejudices, 
and flattered their national vanity? 

We have already shown, apd every one acquainted 
with the national character of the Jews must be 
aware, that the books of the Old Testament^ more 
especially the Pentateuch, could not be welcomed by 
'that people as favouring their prejudices and flatter- 
ing their vanity. 

To the extreme disposition towards idolatry, which 
long prevailed among them, as well as to a thousand 
personal indulgences to which they were prone, 
these books stand strongly opposed ; while the ac- 
count which they give of the origin and early history 
of the Israelites, is certainly not such as to please a 
people vain beyond all others, and jealous even to 
this day of their renown. But this is the feeblest 
objection to which the theory is liable. 

It is asserted in the books of which Moses claims 
to be the writer, that they were delivered by him to 
the congregation, and carefully preserved from his 
day in the ark of the covenant; an ark which, upon 
the supposition stated above, had no existence prio< 
to the forgery. It is farther asserted, that they con- 
tain not only a history of certain miracles wrouglrt 
by their author, but the statutes, or municipal law of 
the land, with which the people were required to 
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make themselves familiarly acquainted, and of which 
coirect copies were always to he in the possession 
of the priests and of the supreme magistrate. Now, 
on the supposition that these various declarations 
were without foundation, that the hooks were not the 
^work of Moses, hut the production of some later age, 
how is it possihle to heUeve that the most astnte- 
minded Israelite could for on^ moment be persuaded 
to receive them as authentic. So far from being ac- 
quainted with these statutes, the people never could 
nave heard of them before ; there could be no copy 
found either with the Vng, or the priests, or in the 
ark ; yet, containing as they do the statute law of 
the. land, is it conceivable tnat, if they had existed, 
they could have been concealed 1 Coidd any man 
at this day forge a book of statutes for England oi 
Russia, and at the same time persuade the inhabitants 
. of eitiier comitry, that it was the only book of sta- 
tutes which they had ever known ? Since the worid 
began, was there ever a book of spurious statutes, 
and these, too, multifarious and burdensome, im- 
posed upon any people as the very statutes by which 
they and their fathers had been gove;med for agesi 
Such a forgery is evidently impossible. 

But in the Books of Moses are to be found internal 
proof of authenticity, such as shall be sought for in 
vain in any other collection of ancient statutes. 

They not only contain the law of the Israelites, 
but they give an historical account of each enactment, 
and they assign the reasons upon which it is founded. 
They assert, for Example, that the rite of circum- 
cision was instituted as a mark of the covenant be- 
tween God and the founder of the Jewish nation ; 
and that the jnractice was enforced by a declaration 
from the Almighty, that every uncircumcised man- 
cMld. should l^ cut off from his people. They 
describe minutely as well the institution of the Pass- 
over, as the course of events which led to it ; they 
deelare that the first-bom of the Israelites were on 
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that solemn occasion consecrated to God, who was 
pleased to accept the tribe of Levi in their room; 
that of this tribe, and of it cnily, the priests were to 
be chosen, the penalty of deaUi being denounced 
against the person of any other tribe who should ap- 

E roach the altar, or touch the ark ; and that Aaron's 
udding rod was kept in that sacred chest, in memory 
of the destruction of 'Korah and his adherents, for 
their rebellion against the priesthood. Is. it possible, 
if all these things had not been practised among the 
Hebrews from me era of Moses, with a retrospect to 
the signal mercies which they are said to comme- 
morate, that any man, or aiiy body of men, could 
have persuaded a whole nation, by means of forged 
books, that they had always religiously observed 
such institutions? Is it conceivable that, at any 
period posterior to the exode, the Israelites could 
nave been persuaded, that they and their fathers had 
all been circumcised on the eighth day from their 
birth, had the case not been sol or, that the Pass* 
over was kept in memory of the deliverance from 
Egjrpt, had no such festival been known among 
them? Is it conceivable, that throughout a long 
course of ages, no daring spirit would have arisen, 
to, put to the test the threatened penalty, by sacri- 
ficing upon the altar and touching the aik ? Such 
suppositions are perfectly inadmissible. 

But it may be said, that all the rites and ceremo- 
nies to which the Israelites were subject had existed 
for ages prior to the appearance of this forgery, and 
that the people, ignorant of their Origin, gladly gave 
credit to a performance which assigned for each a 
definite cause. No man can; we think, pneruse the 
ceremonial law of the Israielites, or make nimself ac« 
quainted with the variety and complexity of the ordi- 
nances there enjoined, yet believe that to such a sys« 
tem any nation would, from generation to generation, 
continue obedient, unless some excellent reason sub- 
sisted to enforce obedience. We find, indeed, from 
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the history of this siiigular people, that, eren with a 
full conviction on their minds, that their law came 
from God, they were, dming many centuries, con- 
tinually rebelling against it; and that they were 
brought to submission only by repeated punishments, 
varying in kind and in severity, according to the 
degree of guilt incurred. With these undeniable 
facts before us, is it to be credited for a moment, 
that they would have voluntarily adhered, during 
many ages, to these burdensome rites, ignorant aU 
the whfle of the very groundwork on which they 
rested % Again, according to this si^position, though 
the rites were all in existence previous to the pubU- 
cation of the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, it was not till these books ap- 
peared, that so much as one of them was traced back 
to its source, or attributed to any distinct or definite 
cause. Now, what is the necessary consequence of 
this ? Thsi a numerous people were so completely 
hoodwinked by some nameless impostor, as to re- 
ceive as familiar to their earliest recollections, state- 
ments and assertions which, till the abearance of 
his forgery, had never been heard off Is such a 
palpable contradiction to the dictates of all experience 
admissible ? Is it not, on the contrary, much more 
reasonable to conclude, that an attempt so extrava- 
gant would have been met by the derision of those 
on whom it was made ? The Israelites circumcised 
their children, it appears, theyiuiew not why, and 
they kept the Passover on grounds equally vague. 
Such had been the practice among them for ages, till 
at last there arose an ingenious person, who assured 
them that they and their ancestors performed the 
painful rite in question,- as a mark of the covenant 
entered into between God and Abraham ; that the 
festival was celebrated in commemoration of the de- 
struction of their enemies and their own deliver- 
ance — and that they knew these statements to be 
true. Would not the people exclaim with one voice, 
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that the assertion was absolutely false^ because, tiL 
this spurious book appeared, they had never heard 
either of the pretended covenant or the pretended 
deliverance 1 On the whole, therefore, we are led 
to conclude, that the Books of Moses could not have 
been forged at any era posterior to that at which they 
profess to have been written ; and as w^ have already 
shown that a forgery at that era was totally impossi- 
ble, it follows, as a matter of course, that the books 
are genuine and authentic. 

Such is one out of many chains of argument by 
which the authenticity and Divine origin of the last 
four books of the Pentateuch have been demonstrated. 
With respect to the first, it may suffice to observe, 
that the fact of its existence previous to the appear- 
ance of the others, and of its being a work of the 
same hand by whiph they were produced, is proved 
by the repeated allusions made in them to circum- 
«tances nowhere recorded except in it — allusions 
which carry upon the face of them incontestable evi- 
dence, that they are not made as quotations from the 
work of some strange author, but by the writer of a 
connected history, who draws thCs attention of hie 
readers at one stage of his narrative to events which 
have been more fully detailed at another. Thus, the 
Book of Exodus, after a brief and meager repetition 
pf the names of Isaac's sons, opens with a statement 
which, but for the facts previously narrated at length 
in the Book of Genesis, would be perfectly unintel- 
ligible. Again, the sacred historian, in the memoir 
which he gives of himself, informs us, that on a cer- 
tain occasion, he was met by an angel, who threat- 
ened to put him to death, because he had permitted 
one of his sons to remain uncircumcised up to that 
hour. Why was he guilty of a crime in this neglect ? 
It is only by turning to the Book of Genesis, in which 
the origm of circumcision is detailed^ that we can an- 
swer this question, seeing that no particular mention 
18 made in Exodus of that ceremony as one of Divine 
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appointment. So also is it with reference to (faeolH 
servance of the Sabbath, concealing which, the Lord 
is represented as demanding of Mosea, *^ How long 
will ye reikise to keep my commandments and n^ 
laws T when as yet no laws relating to that day are 
stated in Exodns to hare been delivered. The rea- 
son of that demand, however, is to be fonnd in the 
second chapter of Genesis, where it is relaled, thai, 
^ on the seventh day, God rested firom all his works 
that he had created and made, and that therefore he 
blessed and sanctified that day for ever.** We could 
adduce many instances besides these, in which the 
autlior of the Book of Exodus alludes to occurrences 
told only in the Book of Genesis, yet assumed ta be 
familiarly known to all his readers ; but tliese are 
enough to satisfy every impartial person, that, who- 
ever the author of the Book of Genesis mig^t be, 
the book itself must have been in existence before 
that of Exodus made its appearance. The Jews 
however, affirm, that Genesis, not less than Exodus, 
was written by their inspired lawgiver; and as ^e 
style is precisely the same throughout both per- 
formances, without any name being on record as the 
author of the former book, it is fair to conclude that 
their opinion rests upon a true foundation. 

If it be asked, whence Moses could derive his mate- 
rials for the history of the first ages of the world, it 
may suffice to answer, that a person writing, as he 
wrote, under the guidance of the Most High, could be 
at no loss for sources of information, as complete as 
they were authentic. It has indeed been believed by 
several able divines, that the Book of Genesis was 
compiled from written documents preserved by Noah 
in the ark, and regularly transmitted through Shem 
to Abraham, and through Abraham .to Moses. ' There 
is at least nothing impossible in this ; for the notion 
that the use of letters was unknown to our antedilu- 
vian ancestors seems now to be universally rejected ; 
and the theory, if adopted, obviates at once any diffi^ 
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culty that may be supposed to exist tonching the 
foundation of the Mosaic annals. But we must, after 
all, hare recourse to inspiration, operating at least so 
far upon the mind of Moses, as to hinder him from 
placing upon record any statements which were not 
in aU respects true ; and if we allow that the Divinity 
interfered at aU, as it is impossible to do otherwise, 
we may likewise allow, without injury to the fame 
of the historian, that he interfered throughout. The 
question, however, is one of no importance. Wher- 
ever Moses obtained his materials, we cannot doubt 
that they were ample, and that the Spirit of God 
effectually guided him in making pibper use of 
them.* 

With respect to theother books which complete the 
canon of the Old Testament, as it is difficult to ima- 
gine how any one can reject them, who is satisfied of 
Uie autiienticity of the Pentateuch, we shall not enter 
into any argument for the purpose of proving that they 
deserve the unqualified credit of all readers. Of 
thp proi^etie tracts, it is sufficient to observe, that 
they have already received, and are daily receiving, 
the strongest testimony in their favour, by the exact 
fulfilment of their numerbus and wonderful predic- 
tions; of the devotional treatises, that their own 

* The nme mode of reasoning 'wtaieh has been employed to demon 
strate the authenticity and Divine authority of the first five books of 
the Old Testament, may, by a mere change of terms, be used, to show, 
that the four Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, 
together with the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and the twenty-one 
canonical tracts which sutic-eed them, were all written by the individuals 
whose names they bear, and all relate to matters of fhct. The authors 
of these several treatises speak of themselves as eye-witnesses 4>f the 
miracles which they describe ; they appeal to their raaders as to persons 
living in the name age aud country, and of consequence Ailly competent 
to Judge of the truth of their assertions ; and tbey take all Judea to 
witness, inasmuch as they represent every one of tbe wonderAil deeds 
of their Bfaater to have been performed openly in the sight of crowds. 
Men desirous of palming a fiction on any people, however credulous, 
never act thus. The miracles recorded of Mohammed are all stated to 
have been perfbrmed in secret ; and hence, the credibility of his imme- 
diate intercourse with the Divine JBeiug rests emlrely upon his own 
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parity fimfficiently recommends them ; while the his* 
torical books are no more to be rejected, than any 
other series of well-attested and faithfully-preserved 
annals. But we need not pursue the subject farther. 
The Bible is to be read or rejected, not piece by 
piece, but as a whole. If the books with which it 
opens be of a Divine original, as has, we think, been 
satisfactorily shown, there is no ground for refusing 
our assent to those that follow, of which it may be 
truly asserted, that they contain nothing but what 
perfectly and accurately accords with the spirit and 
design of the Pentateuch. 

Before bringing this Introduction to a close, we 
think it right to warn the reader, that we have 
rejected, as manifestly erroneous and corrupt, the 
system of chronology established by Usher, on the 
authority of the Masoretic text It would lead us 
into details quite foreign from the design of the 
present work, wer^ we to assign our reasons at 
length for the course which we have found it neces- 
sary to adopt. Enough therefore is done, when we 
state, that the chronology of the Hebrew Bible 
abounds with contradictions and inconsistencies; 
that it is at variance with that of the Samaritan and 
of the Sq)tuagint versions, as well as with the calcu- 
lations of Josephus, and with the voice of antiquity, 
and that there is no longer the smallest ground of 
doubt that it has been rendered thus faulty, not 
through accident or the blunders of transcribers, but 
by design. We have accordingly taken as our guide 
Dr. Hales's veiy a^le analysis of ancient chronology 
as being by far the most rational and consistent 
treatise witn which we are acquainted; and we have 
regularly transcribed from it, at the head of each 
chapter, the dates within which its principal events 
befell. The following enumeration of the Jewish 
months— of the moneys, weights, and measures of 
length and of capacity, may be of use to a right under- 
standing of several events recorded in tl^ histoiy. 
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JEWISH MONTHS. 

iNCLVtoiKO PAam or 
1 NlsanorAblb. . . j Jf JJjj'' 
SJanorZif . . . . \^^f 
aSiran. . . ] JJjy 

7 Ai«n,Ethanlra,arTe8ri j ScSSS^' 
SMarchesanorBeel.. | g^.^.^JS'^e, 

'Cm-leu jg^-JSr' 

lOThebeth. . . ,. J?*!!!"!!^' 



11 Shebeth ^ 

12 Adar . . . . . , ^ 



January 
January 
February 
February . 
March 



With an intercalary month (Escadar) thrown in, when the beginning 
of NisaA would otherwise be carried back to the end of February. 

JEWISH MONEY. 

I. 9. d» 

TheGerah ...... .001^ 

The Hebrew Drachm ... , 009 

Two Drachms make a Bekah . ... 1 6 

Two Bekahs make a Shekel . . . . 3 

Sixty Shekels make a Mina . . . . ' . . 9 

Fifty Minas make a Talent. . . ... 450 

A Talent of Gold, sixteen to one 7200 

JEWISH WEIGHTS. 

Vb8. oz.grs.drs 
TheGerah . . ... , . 10 95 

The Hebrew Drachm or Zusa . . 54 75 

Two Zucahs make a Bekah . . ..00 109^ 

Two Bekahs make a Shekel . . . 319 

A hundred Shekels make a Mineth . . 50 

Thirty Minetbs one Talent . . . / . 1500 

MEASURES OF LENGTH.' 

Feet. Inch 
The Cubit, somewhat more than ..... 21 

The Zenth or Span, do. . .... . 10 

TbeSpanof acabit, do. .... 07 
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The Palm or Hand-breadth, somewhat more than . 

The Fathom-=4 cubits, do. . . • 

Ezekiers Rced=a6 cubits, do. . 

The ChinsftO cubits, do. . 

A Sabbath day's Joumey^aOOO cabits 



A Miie=4000 cubits . 
A Day's Joanieys=aboiit 



Feet. fnck. 





t 


. 7 





10 





. 145 





84M 





Miles. Paetg 


. 1 


10 


33 






BIEASUBES OF CAPACmT. 

The Cabc=a quarter of a peck. 
The Omei^the tenth part of a bushel 
The Epha=sabout a bushel. 
The Homer=tea bushels. 

UQtJID MEASUBES. 

The Log contained about a Pint. 
16 Logsssone Hin, answers to one GaUon. 
Hlns=one BathsO Gallons. 
10 Baths=one Homer=60 Gallons. 

It will be seen, that in condnctiBg onr argument tai Ihtour of tlie 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have taken no notice of lesser objec- 

^ tions— such as are sometimes urged against the credibility of particular 
fhcts mentioned there. These will be remarked upon as we proceed ; 
but there is a circumstance of the kind which we deem it right to discuss 
here, rather because of its excessive prominency, than its importance. 
It has been objected to the History of Moses, that chxumstances are 
from time to time recorded, such as it is quite impossible for Moses him- 
self to have Introduced : as, for example, names are given to places 
wtich they obtained in later times, and remarks are made apposite only 
on the supposition that the writer speaks to men ignorant'of antiquity. 
Above all, the narrative of the insptred penman's death has Airnished 
food for ridicule to many who find it more convenient to sneer than to 
argue. We have only to remark, that such expreasloiis as these give to 
the details, in general, an air of truth which they certainly could not 

^ve had without them. No impostor would (Ul into blunders so palpa- 
ble, or so easily detected, though the interpolations alluded to are pre- 
cisely such as lh» individual or individuals, who revised or edited the 
woHn of Moses, may be supposed to have inserted. Thus, the account 
of the lawgiver^ death came doubtless fhmi the pen of JoRhua, who 
succeeded Moses in the guidance of Israel ; while all such expressions 
as " the Oanaanite was then in the land," and ." as rem^neth until this 
day,** are clearly attributable to the pen of Ezra, or the person, whoever 
he might be, that completed the Jewish canon. Infldeiity is driven to its 
last shiAs, when it has recourse to quibbles so eontemptibld. 
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CHAPTER L 



(Hotetiont atated and antwend^ 
A. M. 1. ^B. C. Mil. 

Thi e;reat design of Moees, when composii^ the first 
book of his history, appears to have been not only to give 
an account of the early ages of the world, but to guard the 
Israelites against the preyailing idolatry of his time, the 
worship of the heayemy bodies, since known by the desig- 
nation of Zabaism. With this view, he commences his an- 
nals by declaring, that, in the beginning, God created or 
called into existence the Heavens and the Earth — a phrase 
which is frequently employed in Scripture tQ denote not 
merely the solar system, but all the corporeal substances, 
whetlUr to us visible or mvisible, which are scattered over 
the regions of boundless space. By this brief sentence he 
strikes at the root of everv disposition to worship the hear 
venly bodies. These, so &s from being gods, are pronounc- 
ed to spring, in common with the human race, from the will 
of Jehovah ; and hence, in common with Uie human race, to 
be creatures continually dependent for support on the power 
that created them. 

At what precise era a work so stupendous was effected, 
the inspired historian pretends not to make known. He 
describes, indeed, with sufficient minuteness, the process 
which our system underwent, when at the command of its 
Almighty Maker, it emerged from chaos into order ; but 
when it was that God first willed the existence of that uni- 
verse of which our system forms a part, we are furnished 
with noground upon which to hazard so much as a conjec- 
ture. That it must have been anterior to the era of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, that it was probably lone anterior to 
that era, other passages of Scnpture have, nowever, in- 
structed us. We learn, firom the Book of Job, that when 
the fi^undations of the earth were laid, " the morning stars 
sang together, and all ihe sons of God shout^ for joy ;*' 
uid as these beings must have had some local habitaUQD. 
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we aro jtutified in concluding, that they and the world of 
vhieh tney are inhabitants were in existence, at least, pre- 
yioualy to the era of the six days' creation. The first rerse 
of the first chapter of Genesis is accordingly to be read as 
detailing erents quite distinct firom those detailed in the 
verses which immediately^ follow. It refers exclusirely to 
that moment, bejt when it might, when Almighty Gkxl first 
saw fit to exercise his goodness, in bestowing a separate ex- 
istence upon his creatures. 

The same silence which Moses has preserved touching 
the beginning of time, properly so callea, distinguishes his 
account of the creation of uie matter of which our system is 
composed. We are told, indeed, that " God created the 
heavens and the earth," and that " the earth was without 
form and void, darkness being upon the deep, when the 
Spirit of God moved or brooded upon the &cc of the wa- 
ters :" but how long the solar system had lain in this^ state 
previoui to its reduction into order, we are left without any 
data from which to draw a conclusion. From this circum- 
stance, an opinion has, we believe, generally prevailed, that 
the very matter of our system had no existence till within 
the limited period of six or seven thousand years aso. 
ThQre is nothing absolutely impossible in this ; neither 
would the idea, though admitted, derogate in the smallest 
de^jee firom the go^ness or glory of the Creator. With 
Hun, and with Him alone, must rest both the power and 
will to decide when any thing shall begin, as well as when 
it shall cease to be ; and it is very certain that the pushing 
back of the act of creation, so to speak, millions of millions 
of years, would bring it no nearer to that which the poverty 
of human language compels U3 to call the fountainnead of 
time. No assignable quantity of successive duration hesjcp 
any proportion to eternity ; and hence, he who is disposed 
to cavil with the Mosaic history, on the ground that *< the 
glory of Almighty God manifested in his works cannot be 
Bmited to the short spaice of six or seyen thousand years,'* 
xnight urge his objection with the very same reason to a pe- 
riod ten thousand times more remote. But as objections 
have been started by geologists to the Mosaic account, aris- 
ing out of tlie discovery of phenomena inconsistent, as they 
contend, with the nouon of the world's extreme youth^ it 
may be worth while to show not only that there is nothing 
in Scripture forbidding us to believe that the present is but 
the wreck of a former world, but a great dealj as well in r©» 
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■ relation as in natural acienoe, to mduoa a pefsuasioB tlial 
the case really is so. 

With reapect to arguments on this head dnwn fton 
Scripture, these must of necessity pretend to no greater 
yeight than attaches to every speacs of anaiosical reason- 
ing. We learn there that Grod is a being whose desinw 
never alter — one in whom ** is no variablettesB, neither sha* 
dow of turning ;" and henoe we not unnaturally arrive at 
the conclusion, that the laws by which he now governs, and 
declares that he shall hereafter govern the universe, must bo 
the same according to which he has governed it in times 
past. One of these, however, seems clearly to be, that when 
this earth, or rether this system, shall have served its pur^ 
pose, it shall pass away, or relapse into chaos, and be suc- 
ceeded by another. '* The stare from heaven shall fall, the 
heavens shaU pass away with a great noise, the elements 
shaU melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the worln 
that are therein shall be burned up, the host of heaven diaU 
be dissolved, and the heavens sheJl be rolled together as a 
scroll, and all Uie host shall fall down, as the leu falleth off 
from the vine, and as a folline fig from the fig-tree.** Again, 
St. John, in the language of prophecy, declares, " I saw a 
mat white throne, and nim that sat on it, from whose face 
Uie earth and heaven fled away, and there was found no 
place for them ; and I saw the c(ead, small and great, stand 
before Gkxi : and the sea gave up the dead that were in it { 
and death and hell deliver^ up tike dead that were in them ; 
and they were judged every one according to their works.** 
No one, we presume, can read these passages without beii^ 
convinced that they refer to the awful period when this 
world, having served its purpose, shall be destroyed. But 
behold the issue. We learn, that ** after the present hea^ 
ven and the present earth shall have jpassed awav, a new 
heaven and a new earth shaU succeed them," and that ^ the 
Holy City, the new Jerusalem, shall appear as coming from 
Goa out of heaven, pr^Mired as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band." From these expressions, combined and compared, 
we eather, that thoujgh, after the day of ju<k;ment this woria 
shau cease to be as it now is, the matter of which it is com* 
posed shall not be annihUated, but being arranged into new 
order, after a certain duration in chaos, shaJl give supfiort t« 
a new race of inhabitants. Reasonixig from this again, by 
analogy, we conclude, that it is at least probable that some 
«uch occurrence took place previous to the Mosaic eoMnogo* 
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Sr ; and as Scriprture nowhere forbids the idea, wt akall 
eeifiilly giro to it admission, if we tunif in a proper frame 
of mind, to the sooroes of knowledge which natural science 
has opened out to us. 

It was obserred hy a pious and eminent philosopher,'*' 
that *' as the system of Jupiter and his satellites, is but an 
epitome of the great solar system to which he belongs, may 
not this be, in its turn, a faint representation of that grand 
system of the universe, round wnose centre this sun, with 
his attending planets, and an xDconceivable multitude of like 
systems, do m reality rerolve, according to the law of gra- 
Titation ? Now will our apprehension of chaos and ruin be 
changed into the contemplation of a countless number of 
nieely*adjusted motions, all proclaiming the sustaining hand 
of Grod I" The ideas excited by such language as this are, 
indeed, grand and orerpowering ; yet, as the some author 
observes, they seem to be justified by reason cuid analogy, 
Mid have aocordin^y been cherished by every philosopher 
who has^oroughly understood the Newtonian tneoiy of the 
iiniverse. It is true that mvitation, which is the basis of 
that theory, can be considered as nothing more than a mere 
fkct or law of nature, by which all bodies tend towards one 
another ; and if we search for the cause of that tendency, 
we shfldl speedily find ourselves compelled to res(dvc( it into 
the fiat of the Almighty Creator. The same is the case 
with respect to the centriiiigal or projectile force, which 
counterbalances the force of gravitation : it can be referred 
to nothing but the same iumighty power, emphatically 
called by Professor Robison, *^ the sustaining hand of God.** 
But as we know from universal experience, that God's op> 
dinary operations are carried on not oy partial, but by gene- 
ral laws, it seems to fcdlow, that, from the very beginning, 
the masses of matter which oon^ose this universal system 
have been so distributed and arranged, as to balance each 
o&er ; and that, as' soon as one subordinate system was re- 
duced' to order, and began to revolve round the common 
centre of the whole, the chaotic masses out of which the 
other systems were afterwards formed, were made to re- 
volve round the common centre likewise. According to this 
theory, then, the first great act of creation was not only in- 
stantaneous, but imiversal. God said. Let the universe be, 
and it arose ; though whether in the beautiful order which 

* The late Professor Robison* of Edinburgh. 
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permdes it, or haring some tystems onl^ arranged 
viulflt othera imled round the common centre m chaos, aa 
we have no means of arnring at any thing like knowledge, 
•0 are we without authority to hazard a oonjecture. 

Before passing- on to other subjects, we estoem it ikhr to- 
wards oorsehres, to remind the reader of a fact of whieh, 
however, he can hardly be supposed to be ignorant. ** It is 
beyond dispute," says the same learned Professor,* whose 
words we hare already quoted, ** that sevcural stars in the 
catalogues of Hipparchus, of Ulugh Beigh, of Tycho Brahe, 
and even of Flamstead, are no more to b^seen :~they are 

Sne, and hare left no trace." How is this to be accounted 
', and what has become of them 7 There is no reason to 
believe, either from revelation or experience, that so much 
as one atom of matter has been anmkiiaUd since the begin- 
ning of the world. That matter has changed its forms, 
passing from confusion into order, and from order into con- 
ftuion, from vigour into decay, anid from the dissolution of 
one body into the renovation of another, is indisputable : 
but nothing, as for as we can discover, has been reduoea 
into nonentity, even by combusticm itself. Is it not reason- 
able then, to suppose, that those stars w^ch have certainly 
disappeared, were the luminous centres of such systems aa 
our own, and that, having served the purpose for which they 
were formed, they are now reduced. to that chaotic state in 
which the sacred historian assures us that the solar mtem 
was, when ** the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness upon the face of the deep," and that when it shall 
seem good to the Divine Architect, the matter of which they 
are composed may a§[ain be restored to beauty and regular 
rity of form. Nor is the incontestable fact to be passed 
over, in the consideration of this theory, that new stars are 
contimially appearing in the heaTcns. May not these be 
the restoration to order of systems which had formerly been 
reduced to chaos, and ther^y rendwsd invisible, so that the 
process of forming and destroying worlds may have been 
earned on from the beginning, and may m coottnued 
through all eternity, acowding to the will of the Supreme 
Creator and Governor of the universe, who neither slumbari 
^^ sleeps, and whose eternal Son has declared. ''My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." 
Such aro some of many reasons which lead us to believ% 



* Prrfeswr Robisen's Slements of Mechanicat FbilosQii^* 
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that M there is nothing in the BiUe whidi urintangSj ]§•• 
miti the exiBtenoe of the matter of this urorld to the npaea- 
of six or MTen thousand years, so there is a great deal, ooth 
in nature and revelation, whjch would induce a contrary 
persuasion, I^ therefore, it be true, that modem ceologists 
naye discovered fossil bones, such as must have belongwl to 
^Mcies or eenera of animals now nowhere ezistine, either 
on the enrtn or in the sea ; if the destruction of these jre* 
nera ot, speeies cannot be accounted for by the general De* 
luge, or any other catastrophe to which our globe in its 
present state ha^been subject ; cuid if it be equally true 
that there ate towards the surface of the earth, strata, 
which could not have been so disposed, except by some 
watery mass resting upon them for a longer penod than the 
duration of Noah's flood ; the facts may be satisfactorily 
aecounted for, without, in the most remote degree, invah* 
dating the truth of the Mosaic hiatory. That nistory, as 
fkr as it comes down, pretends to eive no account of other 
worlds, to which ours may have but succeeded. It is the 
history of the present earth, and of its primeval inhabi- 
tantB ; and we nave the authority of one or the most seien* 
tifle and ingenious geologists,* of either ancient or modem 
times, that the human race cannot be more ancient than it 
is represented to be in the writiogs of the Hebrew Law- 
giver.-— With that history we now proceed. 

The Mosaic account of the* cosmogony, or, to speak 
niore correctly, of the reduction of chaos into order, though 
given in words as few and as simj^e as could be employ^, 
constitutes one of the most sublime .pieces of compositum 
in any language. Almiehty God, it appears, havine for 
wiM purposes determined that the in^portant change should 
lake pkbce gradually and slowly, devoted six periods of 
time, or, as Scripture expresaet i^ six entire days to the 
l^reat work of creation. During the first of these, he called 
mto beine ** light,*' that most subtle and penetrating of all 
eDrporealsubstaiices, which ii known to Jbrce its way into 
all others; and having seen that it was g[ood, he collected 
its seattersd rays into masses, thus dividing, to use the 
language of the inspired Historian, '< light from darkness,'* 
andrprodacing the succession of day and ni^t Hitherto 
darkness, the deepest and most profound, hiM reigned over 
(ha antirs system, which lay in a confused heap, and was 

* Oafkr^ia his Easar en the Thedry <f the Sarth. 
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cTTcnrhelnied with a weight of waters; but the Spirit of 
God no sooner began to brood upon the surfoee of the deep, 
than its vivifying influence was felt, and the eerms or 
seeds of fttture life and vegetation were every where pro- 
duced. Nor was the effect of the *^ moving of the Spirit of 
God on the face of the deep," however we may interpret 
the phrase, confined wholly to this. The several parts of 
our world,, now recognised as the Sun, Jupiter, the Ge(«- 
^um Sidus, &c. &c., seem to have flown off at once into the 
positions which they at present relatively occupy towards 
each other, where they underwent each a process adapted 
to its own peculiar wants, and to the important part which 
it was to play in , the general arrangement of the whole. 
Thus, though Moses neither gives, nor can ^ve, any de- 
tails whatever of the more minute changes which occurred 
in other planets, there is no room to doubt that all were 
keeping pace with the earth during the week of creation ; 
and that, at its close, not only was our globe rendered fit to 
receive the inhabitants destined to occupy it, but the rest 
were, in a similar depee, brought to the highest state of 
perfection of which they were capable. 

The next thing that Almighty God commanded was, 
that the waters, which as yet universally overspread the 
fkce of diaos, should separate, so that the firmament, or 
terrestrial atmosphere, mi^ht appear. This was instantly 
done, one portion ascending up into ether, where it hung 
suspended, whilst another fell down over the entire surface 
of the globe; and the firmament or expanse left; void by. 
iheir separation, was called by the name of heaven. On 
the second day, therefore, was the deUghtiul element of air 
distinguished from the chaos, and the globe appeared d^ 
tadied, and, as it were, held apart from the other more sto- 
lid portions of the solar system. The third day again wa» 
devoted to the disjunction of the elements of earth and wa« 
ter, giving to the sea its bounds, and stocking the conti- 
nents with vegetation. No sooner was the word spoken, 
than mountains reared their heads on hi^, causing the 
waters which had hitherto overflowed the entire compass 
of the globe, to subside into channels hollowed out for them, 
whilst trees, grasses, herbs, and plants of every kind, and 
applicable to all purposes, sprang up and clothed the scu> 
face of the ground with the most exquisite veidure. Tlu% 
it will be seen, was necessary, in order to prepare the earth 
for the reception of those hvilig iokidHtaate ' nrkich God de* 
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o^ed to poBseas it ; but previoos to their creation, ofhtr 
matters behoved to be penxianently arranged ; and to the 
adjuetment of these the fourth day was set apart 

Up to the present moment, the light whicn shed its in- 
fluence over tnis and the other planets, seems not to hare 
proceeded, as now, from one common source ; but eoch 
planet was supplied from an aurora>like meteor, which was 
made to revolye within a given space round itself. ' We 
have the less hesitation in advancmfi^ this notion because 
the discoveries of modem science distmctly prove, that the 
sun, though undeniably the dispenser of u^t to the whole 
of his system, is not, in any sense of the word, the source 
of that light ** Philosophers," says Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son,'*' '*long supposed that this immense ^lobe of matter 
(the sun) wajs undergoing a violent combustion, and to this 
cause they ascribed uie immense quantity of li^t cuid heat 
which are constantly. separating fixnn it; but ue late very 
curious and important observations of Dr. Herschel leave 
scarcely any room for doubting that this opinion is errone- 
ous. From these observations, it follows, that the sun is a 
solid opaque globe, similar to the earth or other planets, 
and surrounded with an atmosphere of great density and 
extent In this atmosphere there floats two reg;ions of 
clouds; the lowermost of the two is opaque, and- similar to 
the clouds which are fcHrmed in our atmosphere ; but the 
higher region of clouds is luminous, and emits the immense 
quantity of light to which the splendour of the sun is 
owing. It appears, too,, that these luminous clouds are sub- 
ject to various changes, both in quantity and lustre. Hence, 
Dr. Hersdiel draws as a consequence, that the Quantity of 
heat and light emitted by the sun varies in dinerent sea- 
sons, and he supposes that this is one of the chief sources 
of the ditiS»ences between the temperature of different 
years." That the region of luminous clouds spoken of 
nere is composed of the several meteors which, up to the 
fourth day m the cosmogony, had served each its separate 
purpose, we see no recuson to doubt ; indeed, the terms in 
which the appointment of the sun and moon to their offices 
is expressed m the Book of Genesis, appear to us distinctly 
to prove the &ct 

Perhaps there is no translation of equal magnitude, fitxn 
a deaa to a living language, whieh exhibits errors so few in 

* flee his System of Chemistry, VoL L 
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WBDbtTf or 90 munipofteiit in their eaDnooeBCfli^ as ov 
authonsed yenioii of tlie Bible ; jret even Inai great wmck, 
admirably executed thoo^ it be» ia not in ewtrj partiwriar 
perfect. The aeeomit given tfam^ lor example, of the di- 
yision of night firam day, and the final arrangemeai of tha 
heairenly bodice as parts of our aolar syrtcm, ia not ao m^ 
curate as it mig^t b^ and has, we believe, in more than one 
instance, excited uneasy feelings in the mere Kngliah read* 
er. Thus, afler having been infimned, ai veraea 3^ 4, and 
5, of the first chapter of Genesis, that the creabon of light 
took place on the first day of the cosmogony, we are b^ in 
verses, 14^ 15, and 1€^ that God, on me fiwrth day, said, 
*'Ijet there be li^ts in the firmament of Heaven, kc» :" 
and that ''God made two great li^ts, the greater liriit to 
rule the day, and the lesser lis^t to rule the nieht, and that 
he made the stan also." There unquestionauily seems to 
be a contradiction here ; finr if lis^t was formed on the first 
day, it eould not be formed on the finuth day also; whilst 
the discoveries of modem science altogether predude the 
notion, that either the sun or the moon ia^ in any sense of 
the expression, a light. 

The truth, however, is, that the original Hebrew faUs in- 
to no such mistakes as those incurred by our translators. 
The words employed by Moses, at verses 3 and 14 of this 
chapter, are totally difierent the one from the other ; the 
ftnner only expressing the maUerof Ugkty the latter signify > 
ing simply an mstrument by which ILp^t is supported or di»> 
pensed; and hence the dimculty or reconcilmg Scripture 
with itself and with the discoveries of modem science, at- 
taches only to the English translation. Lieht existed from 
the first day, though uvided, as has been snown, and shed 
in portions, as it were, over each globe in our system ; where- 
as on the fourth, a centre for these scatterea rays was ea» 
tabliahed, and they were made to roll or collect themselves 
around it. Thus, the sun became a great light-bearer, or 
light-dispenser, immediately and directly; whereas the 
moon, though an opaque body, acted a similar part towards 
this earth by reflection. With respect again to the idirase, 
** and he made the stars also," it is to be observed, tnat the 
words, **he made," are avowedly interpolations. They 
have no business whatever where they are, fiir the sacred 
historian is not now spealpng of the creation of the stan 
at all; he is merely statmg, in the figurative language of 
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^that God made the moon the ruler or queen of the 

adjustment of inanimate matter being thus finished, 
>roceeded on the fifth day, to call into existence crea- 
'endowed with TitaliCy, and continuing to pursue the 
order which he had already adc^ted, he b^an with those 
kinds which may be said to rank lowest in the scale of ani- 
mated nature. The vraters were commanded to brine forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl 
that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. The command was instantly obeyed. Fishes of 
every kand, firom the great monarch of the waters, to the 
minute animalcule which the naked eye fiuls to detect, rose 
into being at the word of the Father of the Universe, whilst 
the air b^ame peopled with all manner of flying creatures, 
from the lordly eagle down to the delicate wren. U]^n 
these, Ahni^ty God poured forth his blessing, desiring 
them to be fniutml and multiply ; thus providing, as it were, 
aeainst the numerous dangers to which their peculiar mode 
of generation is exposed. This done, and all things having 
been pronounced good, he ceased from his work, " and the 
evening and the morning were the fifth day." 

. There remained now but one other period of time in 
which to complete the ^eat task which Almighty God had 
set to himseli. The sixth day no sooner came, than the 
earth received a command similar to that which had, on the 
day previous, been bestowed upon the sea ; it was directed 
to " brine forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping mines and beasts of the earth after their kind ; and 
it was so." In this threefold distribution, it is worthy (MT 
remark, that every distinct animal genus which exists upon 
the earth, man alone excepted, is, by the idiom of the lie- 
brew toneue, included. Under the head of cattle are com- 
prehended aU tame and domestic creatures designed finr the 
use and benefit of man ; as oxen, sheep, horses. &c. The 
torn he&st is applied to ail wild animals, such as lions, bears, 
wolves, which live apart from human society ; whilst Creep- 
ing things are particularized to denote reptiles of every de 
scription, from the huge boa constrictor down to the grub. 
Thus were all things put in order: the earth covered with 
plants, the waters stored with fishes, the air replenished 
with fowl, and the land peopled with irrational animals ; 
whilst the sun and the moon executing their destined ofiices 
in the system, were towards the globe for signs and for sea- 
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softs. One Uunr alone remained to be done^in order to 
bring the work of creatioii to a doee ; axul to that AJmi^tj 
€rod immediately addressed himself. 

Throogfaoat the in£mt worid there was not jet to be 
feond any living creature endowed With such fiiculties as 
mig^t render it capaUe of undemanding, duljr df^iredi^ 
ting, and, as a necessary consequence, foOy enjoying, the 
gTMit goodness of the Creator. Laving thinss there were in 
abuniutnce, each of which tasted as much oxhappiness as is 
consistent wilh the possession of mere instinct ; out the ra- 
tional mind was not amone them, without which not only 
would the riches of the earu be wasted, but the link between 
angels and beings so low as the brutes would be wanting. 
To supply this defect, and to exhibit to the ** sons of GUMt,** 
in a stm more palpable point of view, {»oo& of his boundless 

Sower and benevcnence, the Ahnigrhty determined to create 
f AN : and he proceeded to fulfil that determination widi a 
solemnity and deliberation altogether worthy of the work 
which he had taken in hand. 

The words put into the mouth of Grod by the inspired 
historian on this occasion, have received from commentators 
more than one interpretation. Whilst some suppose that 
the expression <' Let us make man," implies a species of 
consultation between the three persons in the ever blessed 
Trinity, others have referred it to a solemn declaration ad- 
dressed l^ the Divine Architect to the ministerine spirits 
around him ; the plural being used, as we are in tne habit 
of seeinf it used by earthly potentates^ as a more dignified 
and royu form of speech than the singular. It is not for us 
to decide, at least in this place, upon a question of which we 
may remark, that the solution is to be found only by him 
who seeks for It throughout the Bible at large; but, what* 
ever the true import of the phrase may be, one idea it un- 
deniably excites, namely, that the creation of man was 
esteemed by Qod, and represented to other beings, a9 som^ 
thing fiir more excellent and ^important than the creation of 
any other terrestrial creature. The same feelings are kept 
alive, if' not strengthened, as we proceed onwarob with the 
remarlmblo detail. We are not told that God commanded 
the earth or the water to bring forth man, as he had com- 
manded it to brinff forth other animals ; but that he formed 
an image out of the dust, or day, and having breathed into 
it the breath of life, that man became a living souL Thus 
was the very body of man, that firail machine in which the 
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mvittbte and resUew Krai iilodged, mouklecl and knit toro- 
tiier, as it were, by the fingers of the Ahnighty ; whilst the 
spirit, or living principle, with its innumeroDle qualities, 
its ihculties, powers, capabilities, and aspirations, came im- 
mediately and directly from the Father of the Uniyerse. 
Nor is the inspired ]>enman content to excite our wonder, 
■ev«n by such memorials as these. He informs us that God, 
haying resolyed to create man, said, " Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness : and let him haye domi- 
nion oyer the fish of the sea, and oyer the fowl of the air, 
and dyer the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth." Thus was 
man formed not only with peculiar«are, but expressly in the 
ima^ of his Maker, and to him, as the representative of his 
Alnugfaty Master, were.all other terrestrial animals rendered 
subject. 

We are well aware that the expression, "the image of 
God," has been frequently understood to signify that pe- 
culiar innocence and upnghtness by which man, when he 
came first from the hands of God, was distinguished. 
Wi^out doubt, the peculicur innocence referred to was not 
without its effect, in rendering man more perfectly than he 
has ever since been the image or representadve of God ; 
but we apprehend that the similitude spoken of in the first 
chapter of^ Genesis, was &r from consisting, either wholly 
or principally, in the quality of innocence. It appears to 
us, that the phrase, if nehtly interpreted, implies tnat man 
was appointed by the Creator of all to stand towards the 
inferior animals ina light somewhat similar to that in which 
He himself stands towards man ; and hence, that upon 
earth, man represents or bears the image of God, soine- 
what in the same sense in which the governor of a {>ro'dnoe 
is said to represent or bear the image of his Sovereign. If 
it be asked wherein this similitude consists, we answer, that 
it is to be sought for in the whole being of man ^ in his 
moral, intellectual, and corporeal constitution, the combina- 
titm of which renders him, even now, an object of instinct- 
ive dread to the fiercest animal that prowls the forest. That 
man was more completely (he image or representative of 
GkKl previous to the Fall, than he has ever since been, is 
proved by the fiict, that odl animals, even such as are now 
the most savage, dwelt in harmony with him ; but that he 
whtUy ceased -to aet in the Divine similitude, after he for- 
feitad lus Innoconoe, seems to be a notion unsupported 
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dther by reason or revelation. We know fay ezperienet 
that man stiQ retains ^ a dominion oyer the iisii of the sen, 
and over the fowl of the air, and OTer the eattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that ersepeUi 
upon the earth ; whilst Grod himself assigns as his reason 
to NiDah and his sons for the prohibition of mnrder, that 
" man's blood was not to be shed, because in the image of 
God created he man." 

The globe being now supplied not only with herbs and 
infericMT animals, but with man, ^e appomted head of all, 
God proceeded to bestow upon this his fiivoured creature, 
proofs more and more striking of his own bountiful good- 
ness and of the high destinies which man was designed to 
accomplish. Adam no sooner rose into bein^, t&n his 
Almighty Master took him, as it were, under his own im* 
mediate tuition, and causing the whole of the brute crea- 
tion to pass before him, instructed him in the use of Ian* 
guage, oy directing him how to bestow a name upon each. 
The injunction, likewise, to keep holy the Sabbath-day, 
appears to have been thus early given, since' we are dia- 
tmctly told that God hallowed that day, and this he could 
only de by directing his creature to keep it holy. Yet even 
now, after so many acts of benevolence and power. Gkid's 
labours were not completed. Man was alone ; fi>r tnrou^- 
out the wide compass of creation, no <<help meet for hmi*' 
was to be foimd ; and, till such were provided, his happi- 
ness could not be peifect. The same benevolence which 
prompted him to call man himself into existence, umd 
the Almighty to satisfy the natural desire of which nis 
creature was coi^scious. *<The Lord Gt)d caused a deep 
sleepy to fall upon Adam, and he slept : and he took one of 
his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof: and the rib, 
wbich the Lord God had taken from man, made he a wo- 
man, and brou^t her unto him." Thus was the man, in 
common with the other living creatures, furnished with a 
fitting companion, connected with himself by the closest 
ties, being **b6ne of his bone, and flesh of his flesh," and 
the ^eat principle of mutual intercourse, with all its en- 
dearmg and purifying effects, wa9 established. The for- 
mation of womsin was God's jlast creative work. His gra- 
cious design being accomplished, and the world broueht to 
realize the idea vimich he had formed, the Divine Arcnitect 
blessed his creatures; and after sanctifying and setting 

Vol, I.— £. 
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apart the seventh day as one of holy rest, ceased to pro* 
duce any more. 

Haying thus described the process by which Almighty 
God created the world, we might, with perfect consistency, 
close the present chapter, were we not anxious to meet a few 
objections which have been offered to it by infidel reasoners. 
Some of these, indeed the principal of tiiem, we have al* 
ready noticed, particularly such as hinge upon the supposed 
difficulty attending the date of the Mosaic cosmogony^ and 
the inspired author's history of light. But others have 
been started — such as, '' Why shoum God expend six days 
in creating that which he mif ht have called mto its fullest 
order in a moment? and 'vmence arose the necessity of 
taking a rib from Adam's side, when woman might have 
been formed, as man had been, from the dust 7" In sober 
truth, we scarcely know how to meet such objections ; not 
because they are formidable, or weighty, or abstruse, but 
because they are quite unworthy of a serious answer. . 

With respect to the dedication of six days to the cosmog- 
ony, instead* of six instants, or one, the matter is, we pre- 
sume, Tery satisfactoiily to be explained by the assertion, 
that such was the will of G^. There cannot be a doubt 
that the power that was competent to create at€ill, was com- 
petent to create just as effectually in the twinkling of an eye, 
as in a century ; and hence we may rest assured, that God, 
in devoting six days to the work, was actuated by some wise 
and good desi^ Probably he desired, that those "mor- 
ning stars" which surround his throne should obtain a clear 
insight into his glorious proceedings. There is no'thing un- 
worthy of God m this ; since we know, upon the authority 
of Scripture, that there lure designs of the Most High, into 
which "his angels desire to look ;" and to grant to mem, as 
fax as they may be capable .of receiving it, an increase of 
knowledge, would (mly be to act with the perfect benevolence 
which dmiacterizes all the Creator's proceedings. But there 
is another reason to be assighed, which, as it refers to man 
himself,, will probably be received with greater readiness 
by such as are disposed to seek a reason at all. God acted 
in the case before us, as a great and unerring pattern for 
our imitation. He established the sanctity of the Sabbath, ' 
that most humane and merciful of all sublunary arrange- 
ments, as well by example as precept, and placed it upon a 
footing more secure, than by any otner means it could have 
acquired. Ws are not now saying that these were the 
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SMtiTes which directed God, in his choice of time, for the 
mode of creation. We only assert, that had such been his 
motives, they woidd have been both rational and noble ; 
but we refer the arrangement itself freely to his good plea- 
sure, to which alone, under any circumstances, the act of 
creation is referrible. 

The same argument which meets one weak objection, 
will with equal K>rce apply to another. *God took from the 
body of man the substance out of which he formed woman, 
because so it seemed best to him, and he probably did so 
for the purpose of instituting ^* the holy estate of matri- 
mony," by showing that man and woman were created for 
mutual support and kindness. The speech of our first fii- 
ther, indeeo, appears to meet the difficulty^ if such there be, 
with so much effect, that we transcribe it ; nor shall we 
weaken its effect by any comment of our own. '*And 
Adam said, This is now oone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh ; and she shaU be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shdU cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be 
one flesh." 

There is but one other difficulty which we esteem it worth 
while to consider, and which arises entirel^r out of a misap- 
prehension of the design of M<Aea in wnting. *' Is it not 
nemarkable that thk small globe, by no means the lare^t 
in its own system, and as a cSrop qi water to the sea when 
compared with the Universe, should be regarded by the 
great Creator as the chief of his works? yet Moses every 
where expresses himself as if the sun, the moon, uid othw 
heavenly Dodies, were nothing more than ministers to our 
wants." 

We answer, that Moses wrote not to instruet mankind in 
astronomy, but to convey to his own countrjrraen, a simple 
and pastoral pec^le, just notions of the Divine nature. Ho 
therefore speaks of other planets wholly as they seem to 
attoet us ; but he by no means affirms that they were called 
into existence for our benefit alone. On the contrary, we 
are left to form concerning them what conjectures we please, 
provided we regard them, as thejr must be regarded, as 
creatures of the gr^t Creator ; wmlst his details are uni- 
formly confined to the sm^le subject of this world's early 
history. It is"very possible, that other worlds have histo- 
ries of their own, m which our ^lobe is made to bear the 
same relktion towards them* which they bear towards us ; 
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At leastj he who belieyes 90, belieyes that which is nowiM 
eontradictory to the Mosaic chronicle. But it is idle to 
reason upon such a point Moses nowhere represents this 
globe as the chief of Ghxi*s works : he only represents roan 
as the creature, to the supply of whose wants the elements 
are mainly directed ; and m doin^ this, he surely claims (or 
the human race no more than eveh a quibbling philosopher 
will accord. 



CHAPTER n. 



A. M. 1 to 100.^B. C. 5411 to 5311. 

It has been stated in the previous chapter, that the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, tliough sublime above all 
other specimens of human ctHupoeition, is as concise as it 
oould weU be, consistently with the conyeyance of any 
degree of knowledge. Tne inspired historian's account of 
the events which immediately followed is still more concise, 
and as a necessary consequence, still more obscure. He 
informs us, indeed, that the ** Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden," into which he introduced the man and 
woman whom he had made, granting to them at the same 
time a very memorable dispensation ; but when this was 
done, whether soon after their creation, or at a period com* 
paratively remote, we are not informed. No xattentive 
reader or the book of Genesis can however doubt that the 
garden was not planted, nor the human pair introduced into 
It, immediately on their awakening out of a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The double grant df food ;-^first, that which 
extends over " every herb bearing seed which is upon the 
fiuse of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed," without any reservation whatever : 
next that which, whilst it allows them to eat of '* every 
tree of the garden," arbitrarily restricts than from the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of goSod and evil, distinctly proves, 
that Adam and Eve £id lived previously to the enactment 
of what has been tenned the paradisaical covenant, at leail 
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Mffidently long to stand in need of food. Without pre* 
Buming to determine, as Waiburton has somewhat raudy 
done, the exact extent of their early sojourn in the world at 
large, we shall continue our history so as to embrace the 
fiirtunes of the first pair in what may be termed both 
conditions of their being ; — their natural condition outside 
the garden of Eden ; their supernatural condition as inhab* 
itants of that delightful region. 

It has been surmised by some of our ablest diyines, that 
Almighty God, though he all along intended man to enjoy 
the inestimable gift Of immortality, nevertheless kept him 
in what may be termed his natural state, for some time 
more or less extended after his creaticm. Whilst thus passh 
ing their days, the human pcur are supposed to haye heard 
nothing either of life or death ; but, possessing and enjoying 
the bo^ of vitality, to have supported them^ves as their 
Creator directed, in commcm with the brutes, upon the 
herbs and fruits that grew around them. During this in- 
terval it is further presumed, that they were instructed by 
God in the^ duties of natural religion ; taught how to act- 
dress him in prayer, and habituated to the observance of the 
Sabbath ; till Uod, having sufficiently prepared them lor 
the higher state which awaited them in Paradise, planted 
that garden into which he led theHL It was now that pros- 
pects orighter and more 'glorious than are the natural right 
of any created being, shone out before the admiring eyes of 
our first parents. God having, we may presume, as a pre- 
liminary step, made them aware of the mmg^led nobility and 
lowliness of their origin ; its nobility, in their spiritual part, 
which came direct from himself: its humility, in their bo- 
dies, which were the children of oust ; and having convinced 
them of the absolute dependence of all creatures^ spiritual 
as well as corporeal, upon the sustaining power of him who 
created them, promised, should they prove themselves not 
unworthy of so much goodness, to bestow upon them the 
inestimaole gift of immortality. 

This was mdeed a boon to which they could By natural 
right advance no daim ; since no mathematical demonstra- 
tion is nM^re self-evident than that every thing which had a 
beginning must have an end, unless continually supported 
by the power which called it into existence ; and we may 
well believe that it was accepted with the overflowing gm» 
titude which it was calculated to excite. But the eift, 
though freely offered, because it might, without the shadow 
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of mjiiitioey have been altogether withheld, vnm ofitoed 
only upon a certain condition. Ood, in order to conTince 
tike first pair that to inunortality they possessed no claim 
whatever in themselves, susnended it upon the obsemmeo 
9i a parUcular precept, wfaicn, though strictly enjoined, and 
adnutting of no compromise, was not, we may belieye, yery 
hard to h^ obeyed. *<The Lord God took the man and 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep 
It And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of 
every tree of the gaxden thou mayest freely eat : but w the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat 
of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die." Thus was man, by the free and unfettered 
bounty of his Creator^ not only called into existence, but 
rendered the heir of unmortahty ;-— thotu;h it rested with 
hhnsel^ either to obtain the promised inheritance by obe- 
dience, or to forfeit it by a contrary line of conduct. 

Of the site and situation of the garden into "jirhich the 
first pair were thus introduced, it is no easy matter to speak 
with accuiracy. Many in^nious surmises naye indeed oeen 
adyaneed, the most plausible of which seems to place it in 
the province of Babylonia ; blit even of this there is no 
absolute certainty, in consequence of the introduction into 
the Mosaic account of the names of rivers which now, at 
least, are unknown.'!' Be the position of the garden, how- 
eyer, where it may, it is enough for us to be assured, that it 
actually existed, and that.it was made the scene of the 
great trial, so to speak, of our first parents. A few words - 
touching the disposition and contents of this happy abode 
may not be out of ^ace. 
} Faradise, or the Garden of Eden, appears to haye been 
stocked wiUi every thing calculated to delight the senses 
and gratify the imagination. A noble river entering by 
two branenes, and again departing by as many, swe}& 
through it. Nor was any thing wanting which the taste of 
creatures pure, spodess, and uncontaminated, like our first 
parents, could possibly require. But the most remarkable 
objects in this fair abode were two trees, of one of which 
We haye already spoken, namely; "the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil ;" the other probably planted near 

* lYie reader who is cdriouB on this head, is reoonunended to 
eonsult Carver's learned Discoume of the Terrestrial Paradise, 
with Platrick's Coimnentary on the twentieth chapter cf Gensiiiw 
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it, and eail«d tlie tree of life. These stood, we are tdd, 
in the middle of the garden ; from which it is faur to 6or^ 
dude, that they occupied a conspicuous place in it, and 
wi^ them the most momentous transaction in human his- 
tory 18 intimately associated. 

Of the uses of the tree of life, ao little is said in H0I7 
Writ, that it were yain to hazard more than a conjecture 
respecting iL Peihaps it was reared by God as a standing 
memorial of his goodness towards his human creatures, 
who might receiye directions to eat sacramentally of its 
fruit, as Christians now eat sacramentally of the bread and 
wine at the Lord's table ; or there might be in the fruit it* 
■elf some strong medicinal property, capable of healmg or 
preyenting disease, and prolonging life. Be diis as it may, 
of the purposes for which the other tree was planted, no 
room is len for doubt. Its fruit, *< fair to the eye," was 
made the test of man's obedience. As long as he should 
abstain from tasting it, so long would his sight to immor^ 
Catity' endure; no sooner shoi^d'he pluck and eat, than 
that rieht would expire. 

In this state, surrounded by eyery thing of which they 
could reasonably stand in need, the first pair dwelt |br 
some time. God, in the mean while, was their director 
and friend. Appearing, it may be,^ in the same form with 
which he shall nereafrer appear to judge the world^ he con- 
▼ersed with them familiarly ; he instructed them m eyery 
art necessary for their prosperity ; made them acquainted 
with their duty towards him and towards each other, and 
trained them, as a fiither trains his children, for the stali 
higher state to which tliey were destined. On their parts, 
again, perfect happiness preyailed. Subject to no rebellious 
or unruly passions, docile, sufamissiye, pious, and ^jratefiil, 
their life was one continued succession of such delights as 
are now unknown except in he^yen. Had they but retain* 
ed their innocence, children would haye been oom to them 
in due time, all of whom would haye enjoyed the same ad- 
yantages as themselyes ; and when mankind became too 
numerous-^«s in the course of years they must — ^for the 
narrow compass of paradise on earth, generation after ge» 
neration, as each was prepared for it. would haye been 
translated into the abodes of the blessed. But our first pci 
rsnts, though pure and innocent, were, as all created bein^ 
•re, fipom the srst, imperfect* There wcro in them, even in 
Paradise saads of frailty not less than seeds of holie^ da^ 
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poflition, and th^sd, in spite of all tke opposing inflniHioa of 
God's spirit directly bestowed, but not unproved, came, un- 
happily, too soon to maturity.. 

We learn irom various passages in Scripture, that, lone 
prior to the creation of man, certain of tne spirits which 
surrounded God's throne rebelled against him, and were 
driven, in punishment of their crime, from the courts of 
heaven. The chief of these, spdcen of indifferently as 
Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub^ and ApoUyon, seems, for wise 
purposes, to have been permitted at this time to escape 
mnn his prison-house ; and beholding the happy condition 
of the human pair, his envious and malignant neart beffatt 
tnstantl^r to devise their ruin. For ibis purpose, he clothed 
himself in the form of a serpent, which, tnough to us an 
dbiect of involuntary disgust, was, in Paradise, no less fa^ 
nijiar with man than other animals ; and throwing himself 
in the way of the woman, whom he judeed to be the 
weaker of the two, he beg^an to urge upon her the propri- 
ety of violating God's injunotion. Whether he was pre* 
viously aware of the particular prohibition which God had 
laid upon our first parentSj or wnether he artfully extorted 
that Imowledee from Eve in the course of conversation, we 
cannot tell ; but we find him represented in the sacred page 
as reasoning vehemently on the folly of paying to such a 
prohibition the smallest regard. Me demed that death 
would or could be the ccmsequence of eating the forbidden 
fruit. On the contrary, " God doth know," continued he, 
" that in the day ye eat thereof^ then your eyes shall be 
opened ; and ye shall be as gods, knowmg good and evil ;" 
fOiy then voluntarily turn away from that which is so 4<&- 
arable ? The arguments of the wicked one, aided as they 
were by her own desires, proved too much for the constancy 
of Eve. *' When the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and thai it was pleasant to the eye, and a tree to 
be desired to make one wise, she took oi the fruit thereof 
and did eat ; and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat." Thus fell man from his state of primitive in- 
nocence ; and thus were all Uie benefits assured by the pa- 
xadisaical coyenant, justly forfeited. 

The immediate consequence of this rash act was certain- 
ly such as the tempter had predicted^ The guilty pair ac- 
2 aired an increase of knowledge, by feeling that they had 
one wrong, and that^they no longer merited the friyour of 
Ibeir Maker ; whilst sname, that inseparabla compeouon of 
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gmltf became from henceforth their portion. For the iSrtt 
time since their creation, they saw that they were naked ; 
and they hastened to remove what a feeling of false deli- 
cacv pronounced to be a misfortune, by such means as lay 
within their reach. For this purpose, it is related in our 
English version, that *<they sewed fig-leayes together, and 
made 'themselves aprons*' — an expression which, like sev- 
eral others in the sacred volume, nas supplied the scoffer 
with food for indecent mirth : but here, as elsewhere, the 
scholar is at no loss to discern, that for merriment there is 
no scope. The relation of Moses amounts simply to this, 
that^am and Eve platted or entwined together, not only 
the Iea>es, but the branches of the fi^-tree, so as to form a 
sort of girdle round their waists, snnilar to the Roman 
crown ; and surely there is nothing either ludicrous or im- 
probable in the idea, that persons situated as they were 
would adopt such an expedient. 

But shame, and a knowledge that they had done evil, 
were not thjB only consequents upon the primeval transgres- 
sion. A new feeling, that of fear, was stirred up in the bo» 
aoms of the ^ilty pair : and they who had hitherto been 
accustomed, when tney neard *' the voice of the Lord" com- 
ing towards them^ to welcome with joy his gracious visitSy 
thought of these visits now with dismay. Their consciences 
set their sin before them in its blackest aspect ; and as they 
had then no hope of a future Mediator, so there remained 
for them nothing but *< a certain fearful looking for of jud£*- 
ment, "and fiery indifi;nation ready to devour Uiem." The 
consequence was, that they no sooner heard Uie sound of 
Qod's majestic presence drawing nearer and nearer to thai 
spot where they stood, than they fled into the thickest and 
moat tangled place of the garden ; under the vain and un- 
worthy hope of obtaining concealment from that eye to 
which <*all places and things are continually open." 

Out of their dark retreat, G«d immediately called them ; 
and a scene ensued in perfect accordance with what daily 
meets our eyes when criminals are. detected in the commis- 
sion of a crime. Not daring to deny their guilt, the fallen 
pair proceeded to cast the blame, the man upon the woman, 
the woman upon the serpent ; whilst their Judge, in Ian- 
roage at once solemn and impressive, passed upon all three 
the sentence which they deserved. The Devil having made 
the serpent the instrument of his deception, God first of all 
pronounced upon it a decree, which doomed it henceforth to 
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become the most loatbaeme land degraded of terrestrial an- 
imals.* But ft was not upon the instrument only that Qpd 
passed sentence. In Uie memorable declaration, that there 
should be enmity between the §(eed of the Serpent and that 
of the woman, that the latter ^ould crush the head of the 
former, as the former fdiould bruise the heel of the latter, is 
impUed the gracious promise of a Redeemer ; who, descen- 
ds from the woman, should by his own personal sufferings 
destroy the power of Satan, and restcMre to mankind all that 
they had lost by the transgression of their first parents. 
This, which we cannot doubt was, in due time, made intel- 
ligible to the culprits themselves, could not fail of proying 
in the highest degree consolatory to Adam and Eye, on 
whom the Creator next proceedea to pronounce judgment. 
Unto the woman he said, '* I will greatly multiply thy sor« 
row and thy conception ; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children, and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule oyer tnee." And unto Adam he said, *< Because 
thou hast hearkened imto the yoice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee^ saying, Thou 
shalt not eat of it ; cursed is the ground for thy sake : in. 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy hfe. Thorns 
also and thistles shall it brin£^ forth to thee ; and. thou shalt 
eat the herb o£ the field, m the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the grouna ; for out of 
it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, ahd unto dust shalt 
thou return.'' 

Such is the account given by Moses of the fiUl of our first 
parents, and of the tremendous consequences to which it 
^ye rise. ^ Instead of pure and spotless beings basking as 
It were in the smiles of a beneficent Creator, they were oe- 
come miserable culprits, trembling under the frowns of 
their Judge, whilst the immortality which had once been 
placed within their reach, and conditionally assured to them, 
was withdrawn. Death^ in the most absolute sense of the 
term, was now their portion, though whether to be infiic^d 
immediately, or suspended for a season,^ they possessed no 
means of ascertaining. But it was not of immortality alone 
that the great primeval trans^ssi^n deprived mankind. 
The direct and continued tuition by God's Holy Spirit, 
which had hitherto guided them, and whidi to creatures cir- 

* '* Dust shalt thou eat«" is merely a figurative exinressioa for 
frovellicx* Bee Micah viL 7. Psa^m Ixxii. 
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eamstftneed as they were, eeems to have been abeoliitely in- 
diispeiisable, ceased to be aflbrded, and their moral no lesa 
than their physical nature suffered a grieTOus deterioration. 
They were left, to a certain extent at least, to the direction 
of that imperfect reason which they had alrendy preferred 
to the instructions of the Most High ; and the seeds of vice 
and error were in consequence not slow in growing up into 
plants, and bringing fortn ample fruit. 

We are not unaware that tnis simple narratiTe of erents 
has been frequently so interpreted, as to encumber it with 
difficulties and contradictions to which it is not in itself 
liable. Though it falls nut in with the plan of our present 
work to enter much at length into the discussion of iibstract 
points of doctrine : still, as the right understanding of the 
whole Christian scJieme depends entirely upon the opinions 
entertained touching the transactions just related, -we con- 
sider it necessary, Mfcure proceeding further with our his- 
tory, to offer a few remarks with the view of placing this 
subject in its true light. 

It appears to us, Uiat one of the chief obstacles to a rk;hi 
understanding ef the sentence pas8e4 upon otir guilty first 
parents by their Makers consists in the erroneous opmions 
which are |enerally held respecting the nature of the hu- 
man souL Because this viewless essence is immaterial, and 
therefore unoompounded, it has not unfrequently been held, 
that it is naturally immortal ; in other words^ that an exer- 
tion of power eoual to that which wa3 requued to call the 
human soul into oeing, would be necessary m order to cause 
its annihilation. But they who argue thus forget that the 
soul, or liyinf principle, in every animated creature is, 
equally with the soul or hying principle in man, immateriaL 
If, therefore, immortahty be a necessary accompaniment of 
immateriahty, then are the souls of the brute creation im- 
mortal as our own — a supposition for which no professed 
Christian is likely to contend, and which the very Deist 
would reject with disdain. 

The truth^ howeyer, is — and both reason and revelation 
bear us out in the assertion — that immortality, simple and 
essential immortality, belongs to one Beine only, namely, 
to God. "He alone," says St. Paul, "hath," that is, 
hath inherent in himself, " immortahty :" and though other 
beings shall also endure for ever, and the human soul shall, 
we are assured, be of the number, both it and they must 
ever owe thdr continued existence to his siqiporting hand. 
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An act of TolUioa on the part of the Most High, first eaOeil 
them into being; a continued act of volition on his -part 
supports them there, and it requires but a cessation of that 
act, if we ma^ so express ourselves, in order to return th«nn 
all to the notiungness from which they originally came. It is 
therefore a grevious error to perplex ourselves as to the 
probable state of the human soul, nad Qod's sentence been 
carried fully into execution, without the intervention of any 
propitiatory Mediator. In this cascL when the whole ma- 
chine, the soul and the body of eacn man, had served its 
destined purpose, the latter would have been resolved into 
its elements or constituent parts, whilst the former, sepa- 
rated from the organs or implements by which it worKS, 
would have cecMcd to exist. But it suited not the goodness 
of the Creator to deal thus with, his creature, whom he had 
once blessed with a vision of immortality. The same ad- 
dress which condemned Adam to return into dust, eave 
assurance that a Deliverer would arise to restore to him, 
and to all his descendants, the free gift iust forfeited : ana 
as with God ** one day is as a thoiuana years, and a thou- 
sand years aft one day," the effects of the great sacrifice on 
the cross were instantly felt. . 

With respect again to the moral consequences of the first 
transgression, both upon the culprits themselves, and upon 
Uieir descendants, they were neither less serious nor less 
certain than its physical consequences. The innocence 
which had hitherto covered them as with a' robe of light, 
was no more, and inflamed passions, with reasoning powers 
weakened and deformed, rendered both them and their chil- 
dren prone to eviL Whether this arose from some poisonous 
ingredient in the fruit itselfj or was the mere offspin^ of 
tbat great law of mental association to which all living 
things SLTt more or less obedient, the results were precisely 
the same. Man ceased, from that hour, to be the upright and 
innocent creature which he once was ; and his offspring, to the 
latest posterity, are very &r gone from original ri^iteousness. 

It is much to be regretted, that Mrith a view of the c^ise so 
intellinble as this, the metaphysical subtleties of the school- 
men should have mixed up questions which have with 
revealed truth no connection. Among the number of these^ 
we have no hesitation in classing one which has produced 
many controversies in the Church of Christ — ^we mean the 
iai|[uiry. how &r we partake ii^ the ^^t of our first parenU t 
-^in otker words^ how fiir it is or is not possible that gutU| 
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anda{m>nfiae88toguj3^ahcraldd«0eeadbyiidieri(aiiee. No 
sane peTson will now, it is presumed, contend that tof are any 
where in Scripture caUed upon to repent of the sin of Adam, 
or that, in the proper sense of the term piilt, we are at all 
chargeable with it; but that we reap the fruits of the first 
act of rebellion, both in our physical and moral natures, is 
undeniable. To the commission of that crime may be 
traced back, as to the fountain-head, the diseases, the misery, 
and the temporal death to which we are liable ; whilst ot 
his own innate tendency to indulge his passions, at the ex* 
pense of probity and right reason, there is no man whose 

Sersonal experience fails to convince him. No doubt, the 
eath of the lledeemer has more than counterbalanced tneso 
eyils. The free gift of immortality, as regained by him, if 
now ensured to Uie whole human race beyond the possibility 
of forfeiture, whilst the means of attaining to an immortality 
of happiness lie ec[ually within Uie reach of all. But that the 
original tednt, as it has somewhat unfortunately been termed, 
BtiU remains, no man who examines the workings of his own 
heart will deny, and we are without ground for imagining 
thatit will cease to operate till the consummation of all wings. 
We cannot close this chapter without a few remarks in remy 
to. certain popular Ob|ections which have been occasionally 
brought agamstthe mtire history. Without pausineto parti- 
eulanze these, it may suffice to state, that they resmve them* 
selyes into a decision, that the transactions recorded m the 
second chapter of Genesis, are to be taken not as realities, 
but as an allegory. Thus the man is to be regarded as 
emblematical of reason, the woman of sense, and the talking 
serpent of concupiscence ; and hence the' whole history 
denotes nothing- more than the defection of the soul from 
God. We need scarcely obscore, that whoeyer belieyes 
this to be the case, can have no steady or fixed belief in any 
part of Scripture, which throughout treats this narratiye 
as a detail or focts | and least of all can the doctrine of the 
atonement be admitted by the advocates of so strange a 
theory. If the fall be mei«ly an allegorical &11, the reeo- 
very must be allegorical also, and the whole gospel resolyes 
itself into a tedious and even mischieyous alle^ry. 

Philosophers have, we believe, been led into these ab* 
surdities by the notion^ that the narrative of Moses records 
events equally unworthy both of God and man. The 
temptation of an apfde in particular, has been held up to 
unrestrained ridicule, as well as the account of the serpents 
Vol. I.— F 
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eonyersation with the womaii; whilst the punishment ifl 
pronounced tor be out of all proportion too severe, for an of- 
fence in itself so tririaL . 

In answer to the obsenrations touching the suspension oi 
so inestimable a benefit, upon the eating or not eating of 
a particular fruit, we beg to obsenre, that, circumstanced as 
our first parents are represented to have been, it appeals 
very difficult to devise any other, not to say any more ap- 
propriate, test of their faith and obedience. Of no moral 
crime, in the ordinary meaning of the term, could they be 
guilty. With the whole world for their possession, they 
could neither steal, nor covet, nor denraud; without 
another man or woman in existence, they could not commit 
adultery ; for deceit or fiadsehood there was no room ; to 
blasphemy they, to whom the glory of Almighty God was 
daily made manifest, could not wul give utterance; how 
then could they be tried, except by the establishment of 
some arbitrary test ? and what test so natural, as that of 
some fruit tempting to the eye, and doubtless of singular 
fragrance ? The objection, werefore, if made at all, must 
not stop where it does. It must ^ on, and condemn all 
trial, because none besides that which actually^ occurred can 
be conceived. Now this, so far from diminishing, would 
only increase our perplexities a thousand-fold ; — ^is it npt 
therefore wiser and better to receive the d^arations of 
Holy Writ literally, as they are inade ? The talking ser- 
pent is, without doubt, an extraordinary occurrence, view it 
now we may ; but let us not therefore treat it as a fiction. 
It is at least not more surprising than the raising of the 
dead, of which no professed Christian doubts ; whilst it may, 
after all, involve no such contradiction as has at first signt 
been supposed. Let it be borne in mind that the whole 
transaction is represented by the inspired historian, as 
something quite oistinct from the ordinary occurrences of 
nature. A spirit possessed of great power is stated to 
have been the immediate agent — ^the serpent is said to 
have been the instrument, and nothing more than the in- 
strument, by which that spirit acted. Now until we can 
explain with accuracy how it comes about,that spirit operates 
upon matter at aU, it is not for us to declare, that this 
particular mode of operation was, or is impossible ; whilst 
Its very contradiction to the dictates of her own experience 
may he supposed to have had its full weight in leading the 
voman into the commission of the crime against which she 
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had been warned. I^ as fiAUton repr ei eat a him to have 
done, the tempter urged as a reason why she should eat c( 
the fruit, that Us iuice had endowed hun, an animal natur« 
ally dumb, with tne fiusultjr of speech ; ean we eoneetve any 
argument more weighty with one aheady more than half- 
disposed. to seek for knowledge at all hazards? Be this, 
howeyer, as it may, we see nothing in the record itself cal- 
culated to excite the reasonable distrust of any reflecting 
person. It holds its place in a* yolume confcesedly and 
avowedly declarative or events out of the pale of ordinary 
calculation ; and if that volume can be proved to be authen- 
tic, there Seems to be no more reason for rejecting this, than 
other narratives to the full as extraordinary. 

Lastly, in answer to such as contend, that the punishment 
awarded was wholly disproportionate to the degree of guilt 
incurred, it is sufficient to observe, that the punishment was 
simply a return on the part of man, to a state of nature, 
whilst the ofience was as rank and flagrant an act of rebel • 
lion as evQr was committed. A man is no less a thief who 
steals all that he can, provided that all be one shilling, than 
is his neighbour who steals all that eomes within his reach, 
because it chances to be a bag of diamonds. Adam was as 
much disobedient to the will of Grod, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, as Aaron was disobedient, when he framed and wor- 
shipped the golden calf. 

Finally, it is absurd to demand, why did God expose 
man to such a trial, knowing, as he ui^questionablydid, 
that man would fall 7- He who goes on asking; such ques- 
tions can never be fully satisfied, because, while we see 
through a glass darkly, it is in vain to expect that we shall 
obtain a satisfactory msight into God's designs in creating 
at all ; but thus much we may observe, that if God foresaw 
how uie trial would end, as he undeniably did, he likewise 
provided a more adequate remedy for the evil. Moreover, 
God having created man a free and responsible agent, it wbb 
right Uiat an opportuni^ of exercising that freedom should 
be afforded; and though the issue waa caleonitous in no or- 
dinary degree, it may be more than doubted whether man 
would hare been so nappy as he is, had no such opportuni- 
ty of erring occured. Freedom of will is neoessarily allied 
to a UabUity to err; and the former being as essential to 
happiness as to responsibility, it was better thiit it should 
be ours, fraught witn danger as it is, than that we should 
flll the place of mere machines in Ghxl's universe. Bujt above 
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•11, wImii we oonaider how Qod interfered to heel the wound 
which Adam's frailty inflicted, we shall not it is presomed, 
cast a shadow of reproach upon our moet beneficent Crea^ 
tor : it is enough n>r us to know, that if Ghxl permitted 
Adam, in the exercise of his free will, to fiiU, and to incur 
for himself and his posterity the sad calamity of death, he 
also, by the sacrifice of his own beloTcd Son, has more than 
restored to us the station which our great ancestor once 
filled in Pahuiise. 



CHAPTER HL 



Offspring qf cwriirtt ParmU, — IkaA qf AM.^'Detcendanti qf 
Cain ana Sem.-^Oradual peopling of the tarth.'-'Noak ana 
his family, — T%e Deluge. — Otuectione etated and answered, 

A. M. 100 to A. M. 2257.—B. C. 6311 to 3154. 

It has been shown that, previous to passing upon Adam 
the awful sentence of death, Ood cursed the earth with 
barrenness for his sake, and, to fulfil this curse, he caused a 
change greatly for the worse to take place in the tempera- 
ture o£ Uie atmosphere. This was done not in anger, but 
in pitv — ^not through any exuberance of wrath, such as fire- 
quentiy prompts us to heap execrations upon thines inani- 
mate, but that Adam, now rendered mortal, might have the 
less cause to regret that his sojourn in tlus world was not 
to be for ererlasting. That men's affections fbr earth and 
earthly thines b^me light, and easily withdrawn, in pro- 
portion as their lives make up a contmued series of priva- 
tions, the experience of every day proves ; and as death is 
necessarily &r more terrible m anticipation than in reality, 
Qod onlv acted with his accustomed goodness, when he 
Gliused the future career of our first ftither to partake at 
least as much of privation as of enjoyment But though 
condemned to inhabit a. world from whiBh his subsistence 
was henceforth to be extracted only by the sweat of his 
biow, man was not entirely deserted bj his Maker, or left 
to discover, through the efforts of his own genius, every 
means for the alleviation of his sorrows. Almighty Qod 
having vouchsafed to him the relieious institution of^sacri- 
fioe, as a type of that great act which Should in aftertimea 
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make ^ood his losses, tauffht him to fixrm finom the ildns of 
the ammals slaug^htered, dothes adapted to his wants ; and, 
though the fact is not expressly mentioned by Moses, in* 
structed him» we may well beUeve, in the rudiments, at 
least, of agriculture, and other usefUl sciences. 

But though thus ^radovm and longsuffeiing, it would hare 
accorded neither with his own designs, nor yet with the 
new condition into which man had paned, had Qod permit* 
ted him to continue, changed as he was, an inmate of the 
garden of £den. With the commission of the &tal offence, 
man's daim to possess so fair an abode ceased ; and as it 
would have tended in no degree to adyanoe his happiness 
had his sojourn thore been protracted, the Almighty deter- 
mined to remove him at Once. For this purpose, an Anffel 
was directed to driye him forth from Paradise, " to till Uio 
ground from whence he was taken :" in other words, Adam 
was dismissed from his lorely dwellixig ip Eden, and ren« 
dered once more a denizen of that particular distnct where, 
previous to his admission into the paradisaical covenant, he 
had dwelt. 

The oriental writers who have touched upon this subject, 
unite in representing.the sorrow and repentance of our first 
parents, as deep and lasting. Of this, we conceive there 
can be little doubt ; whilst their future histoiy distinctly 
proves, that \o their entreaties for pardon, God cud not turn 
a deaf ear. On the contrary, he (Peered ^em with the 

grospect of their future Deliverer ; still granted them the 
hechinah, or visible glory, to direct them, and sdll held 
with them from time to time conversations from the midst 
of that fiery pillar. Itis true, that the intercourse between 
God and man was now very different, both in its nature 
and effects, from that which had prevailed during the period 
of man's innocence ; yet was it consolatory in the highest 
degree to the poor criminals to know, that they were not 
utterly forsaken ; and hence they set about.the task of sub- 
duing the stubborn earth, if not in absolute joy, at all 
events with resignation and pious epratitude. 

They had not long returned to Uieir original abode whea 
Eve produced a son, whom, because she fondly flattered 
herself that he was the promised Redeemer, she cidled 
Cain. The word signifies a possession ; and the extrava^ 

fance of her joy, when, as she herself expresses it, '^she 
ad gotten toe -man from the Lord," clearly demonstrates 
that such were her ill-founded expectatitms. By asdby^ 

r S 
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riM hore anoUwr sonf whom his parents called Abel, a word 
interpreted by some to mean ** sorrow,** by others, '< vani- 
ty {** but, accordii^ to either explanation, sufRciently indi- 
eatiye of the frame of mind in which it was given. If 
** sorrow** be the right interpretation, then, no cfoubt, the 
name refers to the grief of the child's parents, either be- 
cause of their fallen state, or because they had discoTered, 
that their hopes concemine Cain were groundless ; if *< t»- 
aity," then was it intended to denote that they held him in 
•mail repute m comparison with his brother, or that they 
knew their expectations concerning that brother to be in 
xeality without foundation. The question is not, however, 
of sufficient importance to be enlax^ed upon here : however 
the phrase may be resolved, it will not materially affect tho 
import of Holy Writ. 

it has been- supposed by most divines, ancient as well at 
modern, that, though Moses makes no mention of the fact, 
each birth, at' the beginning of many generations, was of 
twins. This is the more probable, because such a provision 
seems necessary in the iniancy of the world, and it receives 
sufficient confirmation from the statement afterwards ad- 
vanced, that ** Adam begat sons and daughters." Be this, 
however, as it may, our history is for a time confined 
principally to the proceedings of Adam*s two elder sons, 
Cain and Abel 

We are told by the inspired author of the Pentateuch, 
that, as the young men grew up, they not only turned their 
attention to different pursuits, out exhibited a striking con- 
trariety of disposition and temper. Cain became a cmtiva^ 
tor of the ground, for which his muscular form probably 
adapted him ; whilst Abel, a more gentle and delicate spe- 
cimen of human nature, devoted his time to the tending of 
fiocks. In like manner, Cain appears from the first to have 
been haughty, arrogant, and rebellious ; Abel, docile, hum- 
ble, and pious. And this diversity of temperament has 
been accounted for, we think with great show of reason, on 
the following principles : Cain, educated by his doting pa* 
rants in the idea that he was the promised seed, grew up 
with exaggerated ideas of his own importance : and when 
the truth- came to be revealed to him, wounded pride, in- 
•teadof ifiving place to* such feelings as became him, nuv 
Ued in his heiurt, and drove him into impiety. Abel, on the 
other hand, of whom no such ridiculous expectation had 
been Ibnnad, was taqght fhxn his child&ooQ to ftar Qod^ 
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Mid to respect his parents and his brother— by whieh raeaii% 
his disposition became pliable and meek, and his piety ii^ 
creasea with his years. 

It was customary, even in the infiuiqr of the world, to 
offer oblations to God, by way of acknowledgment of hJs 
bountifbl supply of all creatures necessary to sustain lift ; 
and the spot where such offerings were made in the flunily 
of Adam, is supposed to hare been that, near whieh the 
Shechinan, or visible glorv of God, was displayed. In obe- 
dience to this custom, Dotn Cain and Abel were in the habit 
of carrying thither their gifts, Abel, as a shepherd^ the first- 
lings of his flock ; Cain, as a husbandman, the flirstfruits 
of the soil. These offerings were presented with the diffeiw 
ent feelings which actuated the two men : Cain'^ as U 
were, in defiance ; Abel's, in lowliness of heart ; and God, 
as the Bible expresses it, ** had respect unto Abel siid his 
offering, but unto Cain and his offering, hehadnotrefr 
pect" How this was .shown, whether by a morement of 
the fiery pillar, or by a voice firom the midst of the blazi^ 
we cannot tell ; but this much we know, that the Act was 
placed bey(md the reach of doubt, and that it produced 
something like remonstrance, or an^^ry* expostulation, be* 
tween Cam and his Maker. But it led to no chanee of 
heart, on the part of the former. On the contrary, uain, 
irritated beyond endurance that Abel, whom he despised, 
should be more favoured of Heaven than himself^ led his 
unoffending relative forth from the settlement ; ** and it 
came to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against his brother and slew him." 

Such was the first &tal effect of Adam's transgression : 
the death which had been threatened was now befiMPS his 
eyes, in the most horrible of all shapes, ibr he saw one and 
the most excellent of his sons slain bjr the hand of the other. 

The murder of Abd was not permitted to pass unnoticed 
by Gtod. He called to the assassin firom the midst of the 
pillar of fire, " Where is Abel thy brother 7" and when the 
ruthless murderer professed to be ignorant of his victim'^ 
fete, the same awfm voice assured him, that *' AbePs blood 
had cried to. God from the earth." A terrible punwhment 
was then imposed upon Cain. His life indeed, as necessary 
to the great purposes of the creation, was spared, buthe wM 
driven forth mMoi the presenoe of theSheeninah, and dooi^ 
ed to be a wanderer and a vajgabond, hated by aU men, and 
hating all upon the fiice of the earth. Ner did the mattar 
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nst here. In order that none of his brethren might lift up 
an aven^ng hand a^inst him, God placed a mark upon 
Cain, eiUier by blasting his countenance with lightning, or 
causing a palsy to affect his head : so that when men be- 
held hun, they at once perceived that he was a homicide, 
kept alive as an example of God's abhorrence of that hi- 
deous crime. Thus was Gain expelled from the infant set* 
tlement, where God's glory still mione ; and going widi his 
wife into a remote district, he there 'laid the foundation of 
a numerous, and, as the event proved, of a very impious co- 
lony. 

That the descendants of Cain could hardly fail of grow- 
ing up in habits of excess, and probably 6f idolatry, the 
£>Dowin^ reasoning will suffice, we presume, to satisfy eve- 
ry candid inquirer : in the days of Cain and Abel, man- 
kmd at large stood towards their Creator in the predicament 
of children towards their earthly parent. Destitute of ex- 
perience, and ignorant of many arts, they could look only 
to him for direction in their ways ; and' so incapable do they 
appear to have been of comprehending the idea of a God 
every where present, yet Himself invisible, that the Al- 
mighty voiicKiiafed to tnem his Shediinah, or sensiUe glory, 
as a sort of oracle to be eonsulteiil as often as necessity re- 
quired. As long as they all enjoyed free access to that 
uirine, and all met together for the purpose of worship, it 
was scarcely possible for any portion of them to misappre- 
hend their duty, or forget their Maker ; but when Cain and 
his &mily witndrew to a distant region, where no srtch pri- 
vilege was aff(nxled, their progress towards debasement 
woi3d be both palpable and rapid. Having no Shechinah 
to ccnsult, it is at least probable, that they would substitute 
in its room some resplendent creature ; tne sun perhaps, or 
the moon, or, it naglai be, the element of fire ; and findinjgf 
that this new image of the Deity paid no regard to their 
prayers, they womd soon cease to think of God otherwise 
than as their implacable enemy. Then would follow a sort 
of persuasion, arising out of tne extreme longevity of their 
fatners, that God heui threatened more !than he was able to 
perform ; and that though he had expelled them from Pa- 
radise, it nevertheless exceeded his ability to deprive them 
of life without the intervention of one of themselves. This, 
we conceive, is by iio means impossible, whilst the necessi- 
ty imposed upon them of drawing their subsistence from a 
•oil eithM* barren in itseliQ or overgrown with rank and use* 
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less vegetation, would lead then, as it leads now, to a grow- 
ing; neglect of the duty of devotion. Thus woiUd they fall 
on in virtue and religion every day ; passion would obtain 
over them undivided control ; and power and might would 
take place, among them of natural right and moral obliga- 
tion. That they became luxurious as well> as violent in 
their conduct, seems also to be broadly hinted by Moses, 
who, in enumerating the inventions to which tney laid 
claim, particularly specifies musical instruments, and the 
art of working in metals : by which an inference has, we 
think, not inaptly been drawn, that as Jubal was the de- 
viser of the harp and organ, so was Tubal Cain the invents 
or of warlike instruments. 

In the. mean while, £ve had borne to Adam many chil- 
dren, of whom one only, as being the stock from which No- 
ah sprang, is introduced by name into the sacred chronicle. 
The individual in question was Seth, who exhibiting prooft 
of the same holy and pious disposition which had distin- 
guished the muraered Abel, is said to have been granted to 
our first parents as a compensation for their lost son. This 
Seth, we read, became the head of a numerous tribe, be- 
tween whom and the descendants of Cain a feeling of es- 
trangement long subsisted — ^indeed^ the latter appear to 
have lived during many generations m continual dread, that 
the fontter would avenge upon them the murder of Abel, 
Of the descent of ^ese tribes Moses ^ves a brief outline, 
particularizing all those of the elder bne, till he brings us 
down to the epoch when Lamech, Uie seventh from Cain, 
by his sagacious counsels, overcame the animosity which 
had hitherto prevailed between the familiea. In like man- 
ner, the progeny of Seth is followed throus^ nine genera^ 
tions till we amve at Noah the son of Methuselah ; but of 
the actions of these personages it is needless tis attempt any 
minute history, inasmuch as the information coaicemiiig 
them, if gatheiW at all, must be gathered from very apo^ 
ryphal sources. Let it suffice to state, that so long as the 
duldi-en of Cain lived apart from those of Seth, one portion 
of mankind retained a knowledge of Q-od, and a reverence 
for his holy laws; but that the door of separation was no soon- 
er broken down, than bad example began to produce its nsual 
effects. « The sons of God," as Seth's descendants are call- 
ed, no sooner saw " the daughters of men,** that is the &• 
males of the tribe of Cain, and began to intermarry with 
them, than they were gradually witmlrawa from the uprighl 
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patk ill which they had hitherto walked ; and imniety and 
rice, gaining the ascendancy, overspread the world uke a 
pestilence. 

At what precise period these unfortunate unions began 
to take place, we have no authority for stating. It appears 
probable, indeed, that as long as Adam lived, the descen- 
dants of Seth would shun the children of his poljluted bro- 
ther ; and there is a tradition among the Jewish rabbins, 
Uiat even on his deathbed our first greai father enjoined 
upon those about him, that no closer connexion should be 
formed. The same rabbins inform us that Seth's tribe 
dwelt frailly and innocently in the mountains, while the 
Oainites livea loose and disorderly lives in the plains below, 
and they minutely describe the manner in which the for- 
mer were gradually drawn into similar courses with their 
profligate neighbours. But on these heads we are forced to 
admit that ccmjecture, by whomsoever hazarded, is but an 
insecure guide, and that ne acts the more prudent part who 
is content to pry no deeper than Scripture authorizes. 
What is told us there amounts simply to this, that the re- 
conciliation of the two tribes, like the opening of a flood- 
gate, let loose violence and crime upon the earth — and if 
we believe this, we believe sufficient for all reasonable pur- 
poses. 

It was now that God, compelled by the profaneness of his 
creatures to withdraw, as it were, his visible presence from 
amonff them, began to exhort them, through the medium of 

Ereachers of righteousness, to repent Of these there was one, 
y name Enodi, whose zeal was so highly approved, that, 
partly as a reward to himself^ partly as a testimony to others, 
that God was not unmindful of their actions, the Almighty 
removed him without tasting death, from this world to a bet- 
ter ; but neither Enoch's preaching, nor the threats of con- 
dign punishment from time to 4ime published, produced any 
enect upon the polluted race of men. The giants, as men 
of violence and rapine were termed, set such rebukes at de- 
fiance ; whilst others more indolently, but not less grossly 
guilty, turned them into ridicule. By this time, Adam, 
Seth, and all who knew either by personal experience or 
immediate ihtercourse with the actors, how God had dealt 
with the men in the beginning of time, had paid the debt of 
nature. Though their ages were protracted, as indeed the 
condition of the m&nt world required, many centuries, death 
would not. ultimately be cheated of iiis due, and hence they 
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returned, ona after another, to the dust from whence thev 
were taken. It was then, ** Uiat God looked upon the earth 
and behold it was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his 
way upon the earth;'' and "repenting that he had made 
man," ne determined, since the Toice of remonstrance would 
not be heard, to raise the arm of vengeance. 

There existed in those days a good and pious person na- 
med Noah, the greatrgrandson of Enoch, whom the Ahnigh- 
ty had yisibly translated into heaven. As it had been &- 
covered to Enoch, at the birth of Methuselah, that soon af> 
ter the dea& of that child the whole race of mankind would 
be destroyed for their wickedness, so it was revealed to 
Lamech, at the birth of Noah, that he and his family should 
be preserved from the common ruin. For this reeuson, La- 
mech gave to his son the name of Noah, a word which by in- 
terpretation signifies a comforter — and the child grew up in 
all the virtue and godliness of his ancestors, and as a neces- 
sary consequence, m the favour of his Maimer. 

Noah haa attained to the age of five hundred years, and 
there were bom to him three sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth ; when Almighty God, wearied out with the cootinu- 
ed impiety of mankind, reserved to make one last effort to 
reclaim them. For this purpose Noah was commissioned 
solemnly to declare, that unless within the space of one 
hundred and twenty years a great reformation took place^ 
He who had createa would destroy mankind ; and that he 
would do so by overwhelming the whole compass of the 
h&bitable globe with a flood of waters. To impress them 
more fully with the certainty of the threatened judgment, 
Noah, whom God iiad determined to save alive, received di- 
rections to construct an ark, or large vessel, for his own 
preservation, and to do so with as much display as mi^ht 
oe necessary for the purpose of attracting general notice. 
The patriarch accordingly b^an his task openly and in the 
sioht of all men. He assured them firom day to day, that 
what he did was done by divine command, and that the ob- 
ject of his labour was to preserve himself and his family from 
the ruin which huns over the world. But his voice was to 
them as the voice of one who mocked, and they treated both 
him and his occupation with contempt. Thus was suffer- 
ed to pass by the latest hour of trial vouchsafed to the rebel 
lious antediluvians, and the ark, with all its rooms and 
stalls, being completed, and stored with such erain and pro- 
vision as the circumstftnce of the case required, it now only 
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ranMned to be seen, whethor Noah had spoken of ^"*>f^ 
or whether GM had sent him. 

The limited period of 180 yeare haying expired, God 
eommanded Noah to collect together the seTeral memben of 
his fiunily,his wife, his BonBy and his sons' wires, and to 
withdraw into the ark which he had constructed. Thither 
also Ood csosed to repair a certain numbw of animals ot 
every- species, of beasts, of cattle, and of creeping things, of 
whidi seTen males and as many females of some kinds, one 
male and one female of others, Were received into places fiu 
ted up for them. That these were miraculously suided to 
their destined place of shelter cannot be doubtet^ because 
nothing short of a miracle will account for the &ct ; but the 
whole transaction, from be^ning to end, being miraculous, 
there is no room in this either for disbelief or mis^ving. 
Thus was the last arrangement made. Noah, inth the 
e arms of new races, enteral into the ark, somewhere about 
ihe middle of September, the patriarch himself being then 
about sue hundred- years old, and the door being shut bv Qod 
himself, so that it might be impervious to water. Divine 
mercy ceased to strive any loneer with Divine justice. 

The fiivoured few had inhabited their narrow home but 
seven days, when -the heavens became overcast with black 
douds ; and rain, such as had never been witnessed before, 
and never has been witnessed sinccj be^an to fidl. The 
windows of heaven, says the sacred historian^ were opened ; 
by which is meant, that the thin waters which continually 
float in the atmosphere fell, not as they usually fall in d&* 
tached showers, but in a mass over one devoted spot ; whilst, 
at the same time, the earth itself being thrown from its equi- 
librium, the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
wh<4e oceans, with all die lakes and nversf which feed diem, 
burst forth from their beds. Onwards the flood rolled, rush- 
ing teom south to north with an impetuosity which nothing 
could omKMe, and pouring so dense a* boay of water over 
the earth, as to sweep many ftet above the summits of the 
highest mountains. Too late now did guilty man diaoovw 
that he had rebelled against a Ood able and willing, not 
only to expoatulate, but to pmiish. Our imaginations can 
haraly oonceive the hortor of the devoted race, as the delu.te 
xtmt higher and higher upon ^em ; how they would flee. 
fn^ to the s^ellii^ grounds, then to the hills, and lastly to 
tlieaioimtattk#; whilst their despair, as the foaming torrent 
still gained u^^ their new retreats, piesents a picture to the 
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ttindy which the most seared in heart and feeling cannot 
endure to contemplate. All their cries ^d struggles availed 
not ; and they perished, with every terrestrial being that 
ixreathed the air of heaven. 

For forty days and forty nights together, without a mo- 
ment's intermission, the rain continued to fall, when at 
length the ark began to float, and to move from place to 
place, as the waters impelled it ; and though there might be 
short cessations afterwards at certain intervals, yet the flood 
gradually increased, till, as has been already said, it stood 
upwards of twenty-two feet above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains. At this elevation the flood remained till tlie 
latter end of March, when ^ God remembered Noah and 
evenr living thing that was with him in the ark," wit^ that 
kincmess and mercy which ever belong to him. The over- 
flowing of the water having served its uses, God determined 
to reduce it once more to Us proper level ; for wMdi pur- 
pose, he caused a strong wind to sweep over the surface, at 
the same time that he stopped up the windows of heaven, 
and " the rain from heaven was restrained." Then it was 
that the ark, which had drifted by the current northwards, 

f rounded on one of the highest ridges of Ararat, where it 
ad lain not msiny days, when the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains began to appear. 

The ark ceased to float, and the summits of the hills rose 
above the watery world in the beginning of May; but 
Noah, wisely considering that thou^ the mountains were 
bare, the vaUeys must still be overflowed, determined to at- 
tempt no further discoveries for some time to come. In ae- 
cordance with this plan, he permitted forty days to elapse 
ere he opened a window, and let a raven go ; but though the 
instinct of the animal was calculated to lead it far awa^r, 
wherever the smell of carrion might allure,' Noah's experi- 
ment foiled. The earth was not yet sufficiently dry, and 
the bird returned. Seven days after this, he let loose a 
pigeon, a bird of strong pinion, and peculiarly adapted to 
effect discoveries, on account of its fidelity to home, however 
remote ; but the pigeon, like the raven, foimd " no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark." 
Anodier week now elapsed, at the end of which time he 
sent forth the dove, which cheered him, by returning in the 
evening with an olive-branch in its mouth, by which he olv 
tained the comfortable assurance that the flood was rapidly 
abating. He accordingly delayed another week, at the ena 
Vol. I.— G 
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of which time he once more sent the pigeon forth, which 
findine the earth d^y, and its native element salubrious, re- 
turned to him no more. Assured by this that the violence 
of the flood was over, Noah " removed the covering of the 
ark ; and he looked, and beheld the face of the ground was 
dry." This latter event occurred " in the second month, 
that is, in 3eptember, on the sbven-and-twentieth day of the 
month," just one year and ten days from the period at which 
" the fountains of the great deep" began to be broken up. 

Such is the account which Moses gives of a catastrophe, 
of which every nation, however rude, retains some memo- 
rial, and by wnich the whole of the human race^ with the 
exception of eight persons, was dei^troyed from the face of 
the earth. We ^eed scarcely observe, that to it, as well as 
to the whole train of the antediluvian history, various ob- 
jections have been taken ; and we feel that we should very 
imperfectly accomplish our object, were we to pass them by 
unnoticed. Let us see to what they amount. 

It has been said, that the Mosaic account of the primeval 
times, from the creation of man to the flood, places the cha- 
racter of the Creator in a point of view utterly at variance 
with all our notions of Divine justice, wisdom, and good, 
ness. . If God foresaw that man would in the course of a 
few generations become so desperately wicked, why did he 
create him at all ? or, foreseemg this, and giving him the 
lordship over so fair a world, why was he so angry with 
him, as to destroy him entirely from the face of the earth ? 
To have cut off the corrupt descendants of Cain by some 
signal calamity would have been both wise and just ; and it 
would have been an act of mercy too, provided it were so 
done as to prove a warning to the Sethites— but, first of all, 
to permit tne latter tribe to become contaminated by inter- 
mixture with the former, and then to involve both in one 
common ruin, is not such conduct as we might expect from 
an all-perfect Being. Finally, objections have been taken 
to the use of certain phrases, as that of the sons of God in- 
termarrying with the daughters of men — ^and that there 
were giants in those days ; whilst the translation of Enoch, 
and Noah's deluge, with the consequences arising out of it ; 
these, as well as the extreme longevity of tl\e antediluvians, 
have been pronoigiced tables fit only for the amusement of 
children or savages. 

The man who avers, that since God foreknew how rapidly 
man would degenerate,. he ought not to have created hrni at 
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all, can be answered only by an affirmation aa dogmatical 
as his own. God surely possessed the power to create, or 
not to create, according to his own pleasure ; and as he did 
create in spite of that foreknowledge to which reference sb 
unworthy is made, we may rest satisfied that there existed 
some wise and good reason for his so doin^. Corrupt aa 
the world has been, and corrupt as it contmues to be, he 
must be a bold reasoner who will contend, that looking at it 
as a part of the great universe, it may not, upon the whole, 
be the source of more good than evil ; and if the case be so, 
then is God's wisdom in creating it, with all its blots and 
blemishes, abundantly justified. But, without casting our 
eyes so far abroad, we may ventm-e to assert, that, if looked 
to in itself merely, it exhibits many more proofs of the good- 
ness than of the severity of the Creator, and, as a necessary 
consequence, is the theatre of a great deal more of happiness 
than of misery. This, however, though imdeniably true, is 
not perhaps tne proper ^ound on which to meet our adver- 
sary : — ^let us examine his difficulty as it deserves. 

There cannot be a question, that God foreknew how man 
would act, long before he called him into heins, exactly as 
he forelmows at this moment all events which shall occur in 
time. Such, at least, is the mode in which the poverty of 
human language compels us to sneak ; because, in strict 
justice there is no such thins as. foreknowledge, the very idea 
of fiiturity implying the idea of uncertainty and obscurity. 
God being immprtal, is not like finite creatures affected by 
time, considered as a succession of moments, or rather of 
ideas ; and hence, that which we call farekniwUdge, must 
be, and is with him, knowledge, positive and direcL fiut be- 
tween knowing that an action is in progress, and decreeing 
that it shall take place, the difference is immense ; and 
hence, God, though he Imew how Adam and his descend- 
ants would act, can no more be said Co have preordained 
their actions, than the individual who sees from nis window 
one man deprive another of life, can be said to have pre- 
ordained that murder should be committed. Grod, as we 
have shown, created man a free acent ; and because man at 
the beginning was necessarily devoid of experience, God 
took him in an especial manner under his own protection, 
promising to rewara him in an extraordinary manner, pro* 
▼ided he would retain his innocence. What more, is it o(hi- 
eeivable that God could do for a being, whom he had formed 
with a power to choose either good or evil? If it be again 
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asked, why was this power of choice granted 7 we can only 
answer, because, without it, real happiness seems to be unat- 
tainable ; and as CM created purely for the sake of render- 
mg his creatures happy, he gined them, when formed, ^th 
absolute freedom of will Had man chosen to observe the 
conditions on which eternal life was offered, and thus kept 
himself under the direct and immediate tuition of Qod,- 
thoug^h we are hardly justified in believing that neither he 
nor ms descendants would have violated any of the laws of 
nature, we may nevertheless rest satisfied, tnat into the by- 
paths of iniquity they never would have wandered very far. 
With Qod to ^de them, no wrone associations could have 
been formed m their in&nt mincb j and as their offences 
would have been doubtless visited with punishments at once 
prompt, and proportionate to their magnitude, they would 
nave Wen reclaimed long before vice could have grown up 
into a habit. These privilege, however^ Adam cast behind 
him, and as much of tils guilt consisted m his choosing to be 
his own master in all things, it was not unbecoming in the 
Creator to leave him to reap the fruits of his own devices. 
Now, the consequences of this abandonment, it requires no 
great depth of penetration to discover. Man knew nothing 
by nature of a future state, and was as little capable, wiUi- 
out Qod's assistance, of fitting himself for it, as an infant ia 
capable, without education, of fitting itself for the hi^est 
offices in the state ; and it is rather a matter of legitimate 
surprise therefore that man did not degenerate more rapidly 
than that he degenerated at all. Nay, we may rest assur^ 
that had Cjrod not interfered to prevent it, the degeneracy 
which is spoken of as occurring too quickly, would nave oc- 
curred long before, inasmuch as man was yet a child in 
mind, tliough in the full maturity of his body, whan he was 
sent forth into a world made sterile for hi& ^e. 

But Giod could not force his tuition on beings who arbitrarily 
rejected iL WhenCainslew Abel, he placed himself in aposi^ 
tion towards his Maker of daring hostility ; and being depri- 
ved of Q-od's counsels, he and his sons fell at once into impiety. 

Again, it is sheer inanity to a^ why Qod permitted the 
righteous sons of Seth to form connexions with the impious 
daughters of Cain, and why, when these connexions were 
fiwmed, the Sethites should have fallen into the gulf of crime. 
In this case, as in others, God would not intertere with that 
freedom of will which he had bestowed ; whilst whoever 
consults the experience even of his own past life, must know 
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that when vice and virtue come in dose and intimate colli- 
sion, vice is very rarely reclaimed, virtue almost always do- 
stroyed. That this is one of the fruits of that sin which 
lost our first parents Paradise, no divine has ever pretended 
to deny ; and if it fail to prove that human nature^ as it 
comes from the hand of God, is absolutely depraved, it un- 
deniably demonstrates that, without divine help, we cannot 
but fall. If then God did aJl that could be done, compatible 
with the exercise of man's free-will ; if God vouchsafed to 
be man's instructor af^er the fall itself ; displayed his glory 
visibly before him, and from the Shechinah uttered lessons 
of morality ; if he offered strong moral inducements to the 
practice or virtue, and strong denunciations against its op- 
posite ; is he to be reproach^ for man's corruption, let it 
spring whence it mi^ht ? 

With respect again to the destruction of the whole ante- 
diluvian race, it appears to us that there was more of mercy 
than of harshness in that awful chastisement. Let it be 
borne in mind, that in the eyes of God, ''a thousand years are 
but as a day, and a day as a thousand years." Let it be re- 
membered also, Uiat in all his dealings with men, he has 
looked not so much to the benefit of individuals, as to the 
attainment of the greatest aggregate sum of eood : and it 
will be found, that in utterly (^stroying a single generation 
80 depraved as that which perished by the waters of the 
flood, he benefited all the generations wnich have since suc- 
ceeded or shall succeed even to the end. There is but slen- 
der ground to suppose that men who had resisted the repeats 
ed attempts of the Almighty to reclahn them, ever would 
have repented had they been spared ; and as little is it 
probable that their descendants would have found out a new 
and better path wherein to walk. Was it not much better 
for the world at large to destroy one entire generation, and 
thus to cause the human race to spring once more from a 
stock comparatively pure ? As t6 the scruples of those who 
see marks of cruelty m the deaths of the interior animals ; it 
is enough to observe, that as they could not be preserved 
from a general delu^, except by a iniracle, it would have 
scarcely consisted with the good* providence of God to work 
one in their behalf, more especially as their sufferings could 
not be either very lengthened or very severe, and because 
had they not perished, they would have been a great deal 
too numwous for the welfare of the new colony. On that 
head, therefore, we conceive that no difiiculty exists* 

G2 
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We hare already, in the course of the preceding pi^^iBS 
anticipated the quibble which arises out of the expressions 
pat into the mouth of the doubter. We hare showxi, that by 
the phrase *' the sons of Ghxi admiring the daughters of 
men, and taking wires from among them," no more is meant 
than that thedescendants of Seth, called in consequence of 
their comparative righteousness, God's sons, intermarried 
with the profli^te daughters of Cain ; whilst Uie word giant 
we have explamed, as we are pursuaded the truth requires, 
to signify men of rapine, robbers, andplunderers. I^ how- 
ever, there be those who believe that God, in punishment of 
the incestuous intercourse which is supposed to have been 
carried on in the world previous to the flood, caused giants 
or monsters (for the Hebrew word bears both meanings) 
to be bom, as we know of no law of nature which peremjv 
torily contradicts this supposition, so we see no reason why 
it should be treated as childish. Men of overgrown stature 
have flourished in all ages, and there is no reason why they 
should not have been permitted to insult the human form 
more frequently in the antediluvian ages, than they have 
ever since done. 

We come now to the most serious of all the objections 
started to the credibility of the portion of our history just 
recorded ; namely, those which turn upon the stones of 
Enoch's translation, and the general Deluge from whidi 
Noah was preserved. 

The translation of Enoch is, indeed, so stated in the book 
of Genesis, as to leave it doubtful how the fact ou^t to be 
received. Moses says no more than that " Enoch walked 
with God and was not, for God took him." Several of the 
rabbins, accordingly contended that the expression implies 
nothing further than that Enoch being a good man, God, in 
mercy, caused him to die at an early aee, and so removed 
him nrom all risk of pollution. Sl Pau^ however, has eiv- 
en SQ very different an interpretation to the passage, mat 
we feel ourselves bound to regard it as refernngto some- 
thing widely at variance with a natural death, to express 
which, indeed, it does not appear that any such paraphrase 
was necessary. The apostle says, <<By^th, Enoch was 
translated that he should not see death ; and was not found, 
because God had translated him : for msfore his translation > 
he had this testimony, that he pleased God. On the author^ 
ity, therefore, partly of the singular form Of speech employ- 
sd by the historian, but far more of tlie positive dedaratioii 
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ofthe inspired apostle, we believe that Enoch was actually 
removed alive from earth to^ome one of the mansions of 
his heavenly father's house, as the prophet Elijah was many 
ages after. The transaction no doubt is a wonderful one ; 
and it is equally indisputable,- that Enoch's mortal body 
must have put on the immortal, as the bodies of such as 
shall be ahve must do at the last day, because we know, 
upon the surest of all testimony, '* that flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God ;" but though very wonder- 
ful, and implying so great a change, it is not therefore im- 
possible. Moreover, there was a reason for it, which even 
our shortF^i^htedness is at no loss to discover. 

Long berore the era of Enoch's translation. Death h^ 
begun to perform his office, and men saw that the interven- 
tion of one of themselves was not necessary to destroy the 
vitcd spark with which they were endowed. As soon bb 
this discovery was made, it is in the highest degree proba- 
ble, that those who at first believed that they should never 
die, ran into an opposite extreme, by believing that tempo- 
ral death was the final end of every living creature. This 
idea, not unnatural in savages, and in men very fiur remo- 
ved from savagism, when deprived of the li^ht of revelation, 
would be the more readily encouraged, as it gave a greater 
sanction to the indulgence of those iniquitous propensities, 
by which the antediluvians seem to have been beset. The 
creed of a man who ^itertaina no belief in a future state, 
must necessarily end in this, that it is a wise thing to make 
the most of life whilst it lasts, without paying any regard 
to the laws of nlorality and honour. * 

It is not unworthy of the wisdom and goodnefss of God, 
to suppose that he would interfere to arrest the progress of 
opinions leading to results so mischievous. This, however, 
was not to be done by argument or asseveration merely, be- 
cause men in the condition of the antediluvians, seldom pay 
to argument, however sound, much attention ; an example, 
therefore, or positive proof must be given, that the futurity 
of which the preachers spoke, was not fabulous. For this 
purpose, Enoch's translation took place ; and we go not fitr- 
ther than fair analogy permits, wnen we suppose Uiat the 
stupendous event occurred openly and in the sight of 
crowds. 

We take it for granted, that the time has long eone by, 
when any one pretending; to the character of a philosopher 
or man of science, would dream of objecting to the Moeaio 
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account of the Deluge, on the ground of a difficulty in find* 
ias a sufficiency of water for the purpose. The power 
which first created must be allowed to be perfectly adequate 
to supply that deficiency, if not by means such as we are 
pleased to term natural, certainly by means beyond nature ; 
mdeed geologists seem all to be now agreed in opinion, that 
iJie earui.must have been at some ]3eriod or another entire- 
ly covered with water. But it is objected to the Mosaic his- 
tory, that the period of the Flood is too recent, and its alle- 
gea continuance too brief, to account for phenomena whidi 
are every where apparent ; such as petrified bones and other 
substances refemble to a watery origin, which have been 
discovered near to the surface of the earth. The Mosaic his- 
tory does not explain, it is said, how the bones of animals, 
which can now Eve only in tropical climates, or in regions 
bordering on the tropics, shoula be discovered in high lati- 
tudes ; nor does it account for the fact, that whilst the fos- 
sil bones of animals, which exist not on the present earth, 
are every where found in great numbers, no fossil remains 
of human beings have any where been discovered ; but 
above all, it accounts not for the great masses of chalk and 
limestone with which almost every country abounds, and 
wiiidi modem philosophers contend were all formed by the 
decomposition of testaceous animals in water. Hence an 
inference is drawn, that this^obe has been subjected to ma- 
ny great and violent convulsions long before tne era of the 
Mosaic Deluge, and that it must have existed for ages un- 
der water, even before the creation of man, since nothing 
short of an immense duration in that state could have pro- 
duced a sufficient Quantity of nUidreporea and other testace* 
ous fish, to form, oy their decomposition, so very large a 
portion of the present globe as that which consists of calca- 
reous substances. 

To such reasoners as these we cannot better reply than in 
the words of a writer whose intimate acduaintance with the 
arcana of natural science, no less than nis universal learn- 
ing, entitle his opinions to the highest respect.* <* Were 
it indeed certain," says he, ^* that masses otchalk and lime- 
stone could not. even by Omnipotence, be fi>rmed but of the 
shells of fish, this last objection to the Mosaic account of 
the formation of the earth, and its subsequent destruction by 

* See Stackhouse's History of the Bible, by Bishop Gleif 
wluMe words are quoted* Yx)L. i. p. i"?!. 
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a flood, would be unanswentble ; but the most plausible 
!heory which has yet been formed in opwttUion to Moses, 
would not even then be without its difficulties. Have these 
men of science, who are so intimately acquainted with the 
secrets of nature, as to be able to delineate the plan on which 
the world was formed, ever employed their art to discorer 
how or of what materials these testaceous fish are them- 
selves formed. It is very true, that the principal component 
part of them, as well as of chalk and marble, ecc, is wnc, or 
earhenate of lime ; but I believe .that the proportion of pure 
Unu that is found by analysis in madrepores and oyster- 
shells, is not equal to that which is found m some species of 
marble and other calcareous substances. Why dien shouki 
we suppose that all calcareous substances are formed of the 
shells offish, rather than that these shells are formed ofcal 
careous substances ? Iron is found in all blood. Must we 
thence conclude that no iron ore existed^ till red-blooded ani- 
mals had furnished the materials of which it is composed ? 

''The truth is, that there are comparatively out few 
simple substances in nature (the ancient philosophers, with 
Newton among the modems, thought that there is but one) 
of which all the bodies on this earth are formed ; and it is 
entirely owing to the different combinations of these ele- 
mentary substances, that the various bodies composed of 
them possess such different qualities, and exhibit such dif- 
ferent appearances. The greatest quantities of petrified 
shells are indeed generally found in masses of calcareous 
gravel, and in rocks of marble and limestone ; but this fact 
surely furnishes no ground for the inference, uiat such gra^ 
vel and rocks were formed, under water, of those shells. 
Would it not (to use the words of an ingenious author) "f be 
much more logical to conclude, that the shells were com- 
posed of calcareous particles, because the animals which 
carry them fed on that kind of earth, or on plants which 
spring from it 1 Animals draw their sustenance and their 
growui from the food which supports them : and each class 
accordingly establishes itself or is established, by the 
Author of Nature, where its proper nourishment is most 
abundant That nourishment is drawn either directly 
from the earth itself, indirectly from those plants which 
the earth produces, or from the flesh of other animals 
which have been fisittened on it, or on its products ; and it 

* See Howard's Thoughts on the Stmctnre of the Obbe. 
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ii aniiiiilated to the body of the animal by a chemical pro- 
cess, which we can neither imitate nor fully comprehend. 

** There is a power, however, which directs that process 
80 as to carry to every organ of the body the precise sub- 
stances that are wanted, and to expel such as are useless. 
Febrin, for instance, is regularly deposited in the muscles, 
and phankate of lime in the bones; and when a new bone 
is to be lormed in the place of an old one diseased, or cai- 
ried off by the absorbents, larger quantities of photphate of 
Ume than were before necessary are carried to the |iroper 

§ lace, because the phosphate of lime is the principal ingre- 
ient in the composition of bones. These are racts which 
experiments have rendered incontrovertible; and is it pos- 
sible to doubt that when the shells of testaceous fish are 
injured or thrown off, a superabundant quantity of the 
earhontUe of UnUf the predominant ingredient in such sub> 
stances, is carried to the proper place, that by a similar 

grocess it may be made to repair the injury which the shell 
as suffered? All animals prosper and multiply most 
when they have the greatest supply of food congenial to 
their nature, and as shellfish of every kind are found in 
much greater numbers on some coasts than on others, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that the greatest quantity of 
fossil shells have been found in masses of calcareous mat- 
ter, only because the living animals abounded in the midst 
of matter best adapted to furnish them with their proper, 
nourishment? » 

" That no fossil remains of human beings have any 
where been found, has indeed been often asserted by the 
modem world-builders, but tiie assertion seems not to be 
entitled to implicit credit Cuvier, for example, informs us 
that 'most ot the labourers in Che gypsum quarries about 
Paris are firmly persuaded, that Uie bones which they eon- 
tain are, in a great part, human : but, after bavins seen 
and i&xamined- many thousands of these bones, I may 
safely afiirm,* continues he,. ' that not a single fi-agment of 
them has ever belonged to our species.' " Our author 
here pursues his argument by demanding, " On this occa^ 
sion, whom shall we believe ? a single philosopher who has 
some novel theory to support, or a succession of many illi- 
terate workmen, whose judgment we cannot suppose to be 
warped by any fiivourite hypothesis ?" — ^We have no hesi- 
tation in replying, that were Cuvier opposed by no higher 
authority than tluit of the illiterate workmen m the gyp- 
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sum qoairiesy we should at onoe prefer his hjrpothesis to 
theirs, because we know how easy it is for the unscientific 
to be deceived on such subjects ; but others, besides iUite* 
rate workmen, have assertjed that the fossil remains of 
human bones are to be met with, and to these we cannot at 
least refuse an equal degree of credit as to Cuvier. Thus 
the celebrated SpaUangani brought to Parla relics of this 
description which he found in the Island of Ceri^, whilst 
Howard, no credulous person, affirms, that such discoveries 
are by no means rare. ''Petrified human bones," says he, 
"are found, not in small, but in very great numbers, in- 
cased in the solid rock, or heaped together in subterrane- 
ous caverns, opened by the works carried on to improve 
the fortifications of Gibraltar. Their petrifaction proves 
them to be of very ancient date, and that the substances of 
which the rocks are composed, formerly in a loose state, 
when unexposed to the innuence of salt-water and air, have 
had time to be hardened into stone by their joint opera- 
tion. 

" It appears, therefore, that from fossil bones no evidence 
has yet been discovered that this globe was inhabited by 
Uie mferior animals for ages before the formation of man. 
Human bones have been found in that state in masses^ 
which we have every reason to believe to be of equal anti* 
quity with those which contain the fossil remains of other 
animals. But still, it will bo said, that, according to the 
present laws of nature, these mixtures and depositions can- 
not have taken place during the short period in which Moses 
represents the waters of the abyss as naving| entirely cover- 
ed the earth. This is indeed true, and yet if we attend to 
the order or course in which he describes the waters as pre- 
vailing, we shall find reason to believe that all these chemi- 
cal combinations and decompositions have been made in 
these very waters. 

"The editor of Cuvier*s Essay on . the Theory of tiie 
£arth, in his account of that author's geological discoveries, 
says, ' that all the fossil species of quadrupeds which he 
had just enumerated, have oeen found in the alluvial soil 
whicn covers the bottoms of valleys, or is spread over the 
surface of plains. All of them are strangers to the climata 
where these bones now rest The five species of masto- 
dons alone, may be considered as forming a distinct and 
hitherto imknown genus nearly allied to that of the ele- 
phant. All the others belong to genera still existing in the 
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torrid zone. Three of these eenera, namely, the rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus, and elephant, occur only in the old 
world. The fourth, the tapir, exists only in the new world. 
The fossil species included under the known genera differ 
sensibly from the present species, and are certainly not 
mere varieties. Ot all the eleven fossil species, the large 
hippopotamus is the only one which we cannot sa^r with 
certainty does not belong to the present livinfi; species of 
that genus. These different fossil bones are found almost 
every where in beds of nearly the same kind, generally al- 
luvial, and either sandy or marly ; and are oiien promis- 
cuousnr mixed with bones of anunals resembling Uie spe- 
cies of the present time. It is therefore probable that they 
have been enveloped by the last, or one of the last catas- 
.trophes to which our e«urth has been subjected.' 

*' This is the narrative Of an author who appears not to 
consider the Mosaic Deluge as sufficient to account for the 

Shenomena which he details ; but it is a narrative which 
isplays his candour and love of truth : and if it can be 
shown that the Delude described in the Book of Genesis is 
sufficient to account for these petrifactions, it is to be hoped 
that professor Jamieson will pay at least as much respect 
to the reports of Moses, as to those of any modem geolo- 
gist. 

" By the Hebrew geologist, the Mosaic Deluge is attri- 
buted to the opening of uie windows of heaven, and the 
breaking up or the nmntains of the great deep or abyss. 
Though I think it very probable, that the atmosphere is ca- 
pable of keeping suspended in the form of vapour a niuch 
larger quantity of water than is commonly supposed, it is 
obvious that we cannot have recourse to the opening of the 
windows of heaven, whatever be the quantity of water 
which falls from them, for the petrifying of the bones of 
animals, and bringing them from different quarters of the 
earth to one plsLce. But it has been inferred from the pre- 
sent appearance of the great continents of the terraqueous 
g^obe, that there has, at some distant period, been the most 
tremendous disruptions of the fountains of tne great abyss, 
chiefly in the regions of high southern latitudes, the waters 
issuing northward with inconceivable fury at first, but 
growing less violent towards the end of their progress. 
This course of the waters accounts sufficiently not only for • 
the ark having been oarried northwards from the re^on o 
Bal^lonia, where it appears to have been built, till it was 
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airarted in its course by Mount Ararat, but also fat ihe 
multitudes of fossil bones of elephants and other tropical 
animals beinff found in high northern latitiides, and if 
among these uiere really be foimd any species or genus, 
such as the mastadon and mammoth, which is now abso- 
lutely lost, I know nothing in the Bible which obliges us to 
belieye, either that Noah collected into the ark a male and 
female of every species of animals which then existed, from 
one pole of the earth to another, or that all those pairs pro^ 
pa^ated their kinds in the region of Babylonia. It is the 
opinion of the learned StiUingfleet, and founded on Scrip- 
ture, that various pedrs of every species of animals were at 
first created in the different regions of the earth, and placed 
in the dimates respectively adapted to their several consti- 
tutions. But if this be so, one or two, or even more species 
may have completely perished in the Deluge, or have pe- 
rished since, in consequence of the prodigious change, wne- 
ther for the better or the worse, which must have Men pro- 
duced in the soil and climate of this globe by that tremen- 
dous event 

** But the waters, when they had prevailed one hundred 
and fifty days upon the earth,^ were at last commanded to 
subside. How was this effected, and whither did they re- 
tire ? The learned chronologist Dr. Hales, has shown, 
from the present appearance of the globe, that they proba- 
bly retired again mto the abyss, chiefly through other dis- 
ruptions made towards the north pole. 

" Thus, if we inspect the surface of the -^orld, the deep 
indentations of the southern coasts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and the bold projecting capes of the peninsula of 

* It is not necessary to suppose that the waters prevailed over 
the whole surface of the earth at one and the same time. U the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up towards the south 
pole, and the progress of the waters was northward, it is evident 
that the southern regions must have been first inundated ; and as 
it is absurd to attempt to account for all the phenomena of the 
Deluge, without calling in th6 miraculous interposition of Him 
who first created, and has ever since sustained, the globe, the 
waters may have been impelled forward, leaving the mountains 
of the regions behind them dry, as soon as all the living creatures 
in these mountains were destroyed. This could be done l^ a 
temporary change of the centre of gravity, or by many omer 
means easy to Omnipotence ; and if such was the case, much 
of the difficulty respectins the quantity of water necessary to 
overwhelm the whole earth, is at once removed. 
Vol, r.— H. 
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Hindostan, of Good Hope, and of Horn, with the dkrup- 
tione of Ceylon, Madagascar, and of Terra del Fuego from 
tiie contintet ; the chaotic appearances of the Ghauts of 
Hindostan, of the mountains of Abyssinia and Caifraria, 
and of those in the neighbourhood of the Straits of Masel- 
lan^ which are descril^ by the most intelligent traTellers 
as if. they had been torn up by the roots, turned topsy-tur- 
Ty, or piled upon each other in wild confusion : whereas 
the mountains of northern Asia, Europe, and North Ame- 
rica, assume tamer aspects and more regular forms, we have 
no longer room to doubt of the northerly progress of the cap 
taracts of the Deluge from hig^ southern regions. 

^ There are also traces of prodigious disruptions of the 
earth in high northern regions, as if to absorb the redim- 
dant waters from the soutL Thus, the coasts of Norway 
are the most abrupt and the highest known on the ocean, 
rising from the leyel of the sea to the height of from 300 to 
900 toises or fathoms. From these the general face of the 
countiy slopes till it meets the Baltic, under whose basin, 
part of its former surface lies deep buried. In the shock of 
the sudden &I1 of such extensive tracts into the subterra^ 
neous vaults, vast fissures were opened in its upliiled parts, 
forming at present the most frequent, the deepest, and the 
narrowest creeks yet known in any part of the world.'* 

If the waters of the flood were carried off in this man- 
ner, it is evident that it would be only from the higher 
grounds that they receded in the compass of a year, or in- 
deed for many years ; for though the divine power caused 
a wind to pass over the waters to excite evaporation, the 
deeper valleys in the temperate zones could hardly be emp- 
tied, or even the low-lyinff plains be reduced to perfect dry- 
ness, in a short space of time, by the ordinary process of 
evaporation. Not only were those plains and valleys com- 

gletely flooded to a great height, but their bottoms also must 
aye heen reduced to mire to a considerable depth ^ and 
many phenomena occur every year, which sufllciently 
prove, that before eJI this moisture could be removed by 
evaporation, a period of time must have elapsed of sufHcient 
duration, for the superincumbent waters to produce all the 
effects which our modern geologists justly tnink could not 
have been produced in the com^Miss of a year. It is only in 
beds calculated to produce petrifactions oy a natural pro- 
cess, that, according to these philosophers themselves, fossil 
bones are found. j but in such beds, and under certain kinds 
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«f mineral watera, petriikctionB are kiiown to be formed 
with great rapidity. Under the foundatioiis of the city of 
Cluel^c, in Canada, when it came into the poeseesdon of 
the English, ther^'was found amongst the lowest beds of 
strata to which the workmen proceraed, a petrified savage, 
with his quiver and arrows in great peserration; and 
though it was impossible to ascertain tne time when that 
man had been buried under the ruins, he must have been 
there for a much shorter period than would be requisite to 
dry deep valleys, or eren low-lying plains, after the general 
DeWe. It is indeed well known, tnat Uiere are waters so 
completely impregnated with the carbonate of lime and 
other mineral substances, as to petriiy wood and the bones 
of animals in a very short space or time ; and we have 
every reason to believe, that many firuitful vales that now 
wave with com, were under water for ages after the gene* 
ral Deluge. It is therefore well observed by Mr. Parr, as 

auoted by Mr. Howard, that <* of all attempts to calculate 
le afe of the world, the system of petrifactions is the most 
unphuosophical, it being impossible to ascertain a process, 
aepending on the quantity and quality of lapidiiic pieces^ 
and other circumstances varied, ad vHfinihmiy in different 
places^ according to the nature of earths, waters, and air, 
and even of the position of the bodies on which the ezperi* 
ments are made." 

There seems, therefore, to be no necessity for calling in 
question the accuracy of the Mosaic history of the Deluge, 
on account of the appearances exhibited by the terraqueous 
globe in its present state of existence. Even the objections 
which have oeen raised from the length of time which ap- 
pears jto be requisite for the conversion of the surfhce of 
lava into vegetable soil, have been completely obviated by 
Howard and others, who have provea, that the matter, 
which, in the form of lava, issues urom volcanoes, is of very 
different kinds, and that where vegetable soil has been found 
over real lava, it has been carried thither by some subse- 
quent eruption vomiting forth ashes and other substances, 
which are easily converted by the sun and air into soil fit to 
receive and nourish the seeds of plants. No Christian pre- 
tends that every circumstance of the Deluge can be ac- 
counted for by physical causes, for God expressly claims 
to himself the immediate direction of the whole process. 
But that the whole e€urth has, once at least, been under wa- 
ter, all mankind are agreed. Moses informs us that it ha* 
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been twice in that state, at periods far distant indeed, bat 
not of such extraTagant antiquity as some poets and cfato- 
nologists pretend, or as the theories of modem deists re- 
quire ; and he adds that it was, at both periods, laid dry 
oy physical causes, under the immediate control of Almighty 
God. Modern geologists admit the state of chaos in wbicn 
water predominated, as well as of many subsequent delu* 

Ss either general or partial, but some of them attribute 
ese distinctions and renoyations to ^e mere operation of 
fire, and others to chemical affinities, and the different laws 
of crjrstallization, without any superintendence or control 
of an all-powerfiyd and intelligent mind. Whether it be 
most philosophical to consider chemical affinity and erery 
speeies of attraction and crystallization as the results of 
tne DiTine volitions constitutmg them laws of nature, or as 
themselves the primary and only causes of the present 
state of the terraqueous globe, can hardly be a question 
wiUi any man but such " as has not God in all his 
thoughts.** To the worshippers of fire a plain man would 
indeM think it a sufficient answer to obsenre, that such an 
immense subterraneous fire as heaved the whole continent 
of America from the bottom of the ocean, must hare caused 
the whole waters of the ocean to boil, and thus have de- 
stroyed animal life entirely. Such is kuown to have been 
the case in those parts of the sea where small volcanic 
islands have been occasionally raised up. The fish have 
either fled firom the ^pot, or were destroyed by the heat, 
fiesides, philosophers Imow upon erounds of mathematical 
certainty that there cannot be such a vast fire in the centre 
of the earth ; for to the question which some of them have 
put how such a fire could be supported in a hollow shell, 
firom which all air and every known supporter of combus- 
tion is excluded, no satisfiictory answer nas yet been given. 
It will hardly be said that the fire at the centre of the earth 
ii like e:unpowder, supported by the oxygen of nitre, its 
principal ingredient, tor the combustion of j;unpowder is 
almost instantaneous, and a quantity of it, sufficient to have 
raised the great continents from the bottom of the sea, 
would, when ignited, have torn the whole globe into firag- 
ments, and then been extinguished. The theory, founded 
on the narrative of Moses, is encumbered by no such 
difficulties as this, for according to it, God was the imme- 
diate cause of the whole stupendous process, and the in- 
struments employed by him, whether fire or water, or botl% 
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vcm eompkidy under the eontiol of Almiehty power and 
perfect viadam. 

We have deTOCed so moch space to the overthvow of di^ 
fioulUeSyin themselves, neitber triiiiiigiior imimportant, that 
our notice of minor objections most neoessaiily be confined 
within Tery nanow liimts. The great age of our antedllu- 
▼ian ancestors is a mere matter of fiict, resting its daims to 
belief upon the assertion of an author who prowsses to write 
by diyine inspiration. I^ therefore, that author's assump- 
tion be capalue of proo^ (of which there can be no doubt m 
any impartial mind,) the &et itself must be admitted, other- 
wise we shall Sail into inconsistencies the most flagrant in 
themselyes, and leading to the Tery worst consequences. 
But as there appear to be many and stronf reasons why the 
lives of the first generations should be mui3i more protracted 
than the term granted to mankind now, it may not be amiss 
briefly to bring one or two of these before the recollection of 
the reader. 

It has been ursed by many able writers, both Jewish and 
Christian, that the sim}de nature of the fixid eaten by the 
antediluvians, as well as a climate more genial than any 
where prevails at present, were both instrumental in pro- 
ducing that great longevity, which all chroniclers, protane 
as well as inspired, have attributed to the fiithers of the hu- 
manyrace. There is nothing impossible in this, indeed it ia 
hi^fy probable ; for we see no reason to believe that man 
bcMcame a carnivorous animal till after the great Deluge ; yet 
the supposition, though allowed to be true, scarcely solves 
the question why advantages should have been vouchsafed 
by our common Maker to them, which are not granted 
to us. 

If, however, there appear to be in the intellectual nature 
of man himself sometning which seems to require that the 
period of life, granted to individuals, should be more extend* 
ed in the infhncy, than in the maturity of society, then is the 
whole matter set at rest, because the phenomenon is at once 
traced back to the goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 

Now it must be obvious to the least reflecting, not only 
that the process of peopling the earth, required at first s 
greater longevity in the human race, than would be neces> 
sary after it became adequately colonised, but that the ad* 
yancement of the race itself firom barbarism into civilization 
and refinement could not have taken place, had not each 
penon been permitted to live during a much longer space of 
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tima than is fywad to be the cue at praaentin every portkni 
of the globe. The first generations haying no past ezperi> 
ence to look back upon, must hare owed all their know- 
ledge to their own indiTidual exertions } and how fiur these 
would have carried them in the short space of seventy or 
eighty ^^ears, we need only examine- the condition of the 
wandering tribes in America to discover. It was not, how* 
ever, in accordance with Ghxi^s gracious desk^ in creating, 
that man, whom he had appointed the headoi this lower 
world, diould live and die a savage; and hence he appoint- 
ed to Uie antediluvians many centuries of existence, that they 
miffht discover, follow up, and lay the foundations of know- 
le<i^ for all Aiture ares, m every useftil and ornamental art. 
ThAt they actually aid all this, we are firmly persuaded, as 
well firom the hints dropped by Moses in his ffenealogicai 
account of the Cainites, as from the recollection uat the pro- 
cess of smelting metals, building towers and cities, the sci* 
ences of astronomy and mensuration, were familiar to the 
first colonists, who settled themselves in what may be term- 
ed the new world ; whilst the gigantic specimens of their 
handicraft, which remained to comparativeiy later ages, pro- 
ved that in the uses and application of machinery they were 
at least as well versed as ourselves. But the necessity for 
BO vary protracted an existence being of a temporary na^ 
ture, (^ wisely withdrew it, as soon as it had attained its 
purposes ; and ne did so, not more in wisdom, than in mer- 
cy, to the creature whose mortal life he curtailed. As we 
have already seen, though their prodigious age doubtless 
contributed greatly to the advancement of the antediluvians 
in knowledge and refinement, it is beyond a question that 
the same circumstance tended, more perhaps than any thinr 
besides, to introduce moral corruption into the world, which 
corruption became, in all probability^ more and more flagrant 
as the increased ingenuity of mankmd enabled them to de- 
vise new methods of gratifyine the senses. * 

Thus CM pennitted the first races to live long upon 
the earth, that they might themselves attain to perfection in 
the cultivation of the sciences, and leave them to their pos- 
terity, even thou^ the boon of longevity proved mischievouji 
to their own moral purity, whilst the groundwork of know- 
ledge being laid, he took away the stumblingblock in the 
way ai man's obedience, by decreeing that ^ the time of 

nn*s life should be four score years." 

The last objection which we deem it neosiiary to Boti€% 
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tnrnt upon the inability of Noah's aik, «« dewribed hy Urn 
inspirea historian, to fulfil the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. Such a ressel, as it u represented to have been, 
eould not make way in the water, whilst its dimensions are 
wholly inadequate to contain so numerous an asaembfaige of 
Uving creatures, as are stated to have fimnd sheltcur therein, 
with provisions and water for one year's consumption. Be- 
aides as one window only is spoken o^ it seems impossible 
to conceiYe how so many animalH, supposing them to have 
been stowed within so small a compass^ should not have pe* 
riahed at once by suffocation. 

To the first objection we need only obserre, that thoogfa 
Moses makes mention of little else besides the dimensions of 
the ark, it does not therefore follow that it was unprovided 
with a convex keel, or otherwise incapable of passing easily 
through the water. But were the ease otherwise, as the 
design of the ark was not to make way like a modem ship, 
but to preserve a certain number of creatures from destruc* 
tion, it would fully answer that end were it so formed as to 
float buoyantly and steadily on the surfiuse. Now it may 
be proved to demonstration that the proportion of the length 
to the breadth, and of both to the neig^t in Noah's ark, is 
exactly that which renders any substance the most buoyant, 
and the most perfectly secure even in a storm ; and hence^ 
though we may well believe that no violent winds were per- 
mitted to reach it, and that the fury of the stream was spent 
ere the ark began to float, it appears that as &r as the shape 
of the ark is concerned, no blunder has been committed by 
him who describes it. 

To the next objection it may be stated, that as the adme»* 
surement of the ark has been accurately taken from the data 
furnished by Moses, it is sufficient for us to assert, that it 
amounted in all to 42,413 tons. This is indeed a monstrous 
vessel, possessing a capacity of stowage equal to that of 
eighteen ships of the line of'^the largest class, which upon a 
very moderate computation are capable of carrying 80,000 
men, with stores and provisions for six months' consumption, 
besides 1800 pieces of cannon. Now when we come to re* 
fleet that all the various distinct species of four-footed ani- 
Bials may be reduced to two hunored or two hundred and 
fifty, can we for a moment doubt that the ark would contain 
the specified proportion of these, of birds, insects, and eight 
human beings, with provisions and water adequate to their 
wants during a single year? The troth indeed ui» as Biihop 
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Wilkiiui justly ohtema, '' that of the two, it is iniieh more 
difficult to assign a number and bulk of neoessanr things to 
answer the capacity of the ark, than to find sumdent Toom 
for the seyeral species of animals already known to haTO 
been there." The objection, therefore, which rests upon the 
incapability of the ark to furnish accommodation to its 
eax^, falls to the ground. 

The last objection, which turns upon the inadequacy of 
one window to admit an adequate supply of light and air to 
BO many animals, seems to us to be even more frivolous than 
either of the preceding. Though Grod gave the model of one 
window only, we have no rifht to assert that only one was 
framed. On the contrary, if we take the word, which is iii 
our translation renderea *' window," to signify something 
shining or previous to liffht, as we fairly may, all that God 
will be represented as doing amounts simply to this— ^that 
he instructed Noah how to apply this substance, be it what 
it might, to the purpose of resistms the ineress of water, at 
the same time tnat it admitted li^t, whubst the expression 
" in a cubit shalt thou finish it above," appears distmctly to 
refer to the degree of slope given to the roof. But after alL 
it is perhaps a waste of time to reason with those, who call 
in question, not the fundamental evidences on which the au- 
thority of Scripture rests, but the minute details which here 
and there occur in it. If the Bible be the word of God, these 
details, however apparently singular ^ unaccountable, must 
be credited. This appears to us to be a mode of reasoning 
not to be controverted; though at the same time we firmly 
believe, that in all other instances, as in those before us, the 
facts, at which sceptics pretend to start, will be found, when 
examined, to be in Uiemselves both reasonable and credible.^ 

* The following extract from the Bibliotheca Biblica, vol. ii. Oo 
cas. Annot. in the Appendix, though scarcely admissible in ^e text, 
appears too much to Uie purpose to be entirely omitted. Speaking 
of the window which Noah opened to let his dove ty, the writer 
sasrs, ^ ^ It is very observable that the words which we render win* 
dow^ia chap. vi. verse 16, and chap. viii. verse 6, of Genesis, are 
far from being the same. In the former place the word is xokar. 
(the nature of which we shall have a proper occasion to explain,) 
in the latter it is hhalortf which signifies, indeed, an oval hole or 
window in any building, but here is a window of a peculiar deno> 
mination. Tliat it was customary among the Jews to have a room 
in the upper part of their houses, set apart for divine worship, in 
Hebrew called beOud^afu or simply alijah^ in Greek huperoon^ and 
in Latin ^ratmutn ; ana that in this place of prayer there wm 
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CHAF1*ER IV, 

. antwered, 

A. M. 8857 to 2857.— B. C. 3164 to 1^554. 

It is not easy to imaging thr, delisht which Noah and his 
fiunily must have experienced, when on looking abroad 
from their dreary habitation, they beheld the earth once 
more delivered from the waters, and nature smiling as she 
had been accustomed to do, ere the terrible Deluge began. 
That they were eager to step forth smd enjoy again tho 
blessing of liberty we may well believe, yet an apprehen- 
sion that the danger was not yet past, or a fear of offending 
CM by top great precipitancy, seems to have detained them 
within the ark for some time after they saw that the DeluM 
had subsided. At last, however, God took pity upon the 

always tihhahn, a hole or window, which pointed to the Kebia, or 
place whereunto they directed their worship, is evident from le* 
veral passages of Scripture. Among the Jewish constitutions, in 
the code called beracothf there is a certain canon grounded upon 
this custom, * Thai no man shall pray but in a room where there 
is a AAo/on, opening towards the Holy C'\ty ;' and of Daniel it is 
positively related that when he knew that the decree for his de- 
struction was signed, * he went into the house, and hi$ hhalouj his 
window, being opened in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he 
kneeled ui>on his knees three times a day, as he did aforetime :' 
for that this was not a common window, but one dedicated to re- 
ligious worship, is pliun from the people's discovering by its being 
open, diat he was at prayers. 

^ Now, as the practice among the Jews of worshipping in upper 
roomSf w^ their faces towards a hole or window in the wall, was 
never mtroduced by any positive law, and yet universally prevail- 
ed, it is reasonable to believe, that at first it was derived from 
Noah, and that the windows in their oratories were made in imi- 
tation of his hhalon, or point of adoration in the uk." 

We have quoted this, not, as the reader may well believe, for 
the purpose of discussing with its ingenious ailthor his theory of 
the MoAm, but merely to show, that from the use of two distmct 
meanings, it is <}uite clear that Noah's ark neither was, nor was 
intended to be lighted by one window onbr* 
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pfuoners, " and npake unto Noah,Baying, go fbrtli ettht ark, 
thou, and thy wile, and thy sons, and uy sons' wives with 
thee. Bring forth with thee every living thing that is with 
thee, of all flesh, both of fowl and of cattle, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; that they 
may breed abundantly in the earth, and be fruitM and mul- 
tiply upon the earth." This was a gracious command, im- 
plymg a no less gracious promise, and the fiithers of the new 
world, glad at heart, lost no time in obeying it 

It has been stated in the previous pages, that Noah car- 
ried with him into the ark an equal number of animals of 
all species; that of some species seven males and as many 
females, of others only one male and one female were pre- 
served. The former of these are in Holy Writ called dean, 
doubtless because from them God was in the habit of exact- 
ing those sacrifices which he had taught man to offer ; or it 
may be that Moses, who wrote more especially for his coun- 
trj^en, employs the terms clean and unclean, as they were 
UMd in the congregation of Israel Be this as it may, the 
first use which Noah made of his deliverance was to build 
an altar to the Gkxl who had preserved him, and to offer 
Ujpon it a sacrifice of thai^csgiving of every clean beast and 
oi every clean fowl With this act of pious gratitude, Je- 
hovah was well pleased, and he promised that, though the 
imagination of man's heart be evil from his youth up, he 
would not curse the ground any more for man's sake, nei- 
ther would he again smite every thing living as he had done. 
While the earth remaineth, continued God, " seed-time and 
harvest, and cold sind heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and ni^ht shall not cease." 

Concerning the precise geo^phical position of the spot, 
where this important transaction occurred, many and wide- 
ly different conjectures have been hazarded. It is neither 
worth while to examine the claims to reception, which these 
severally advance, nor to waste a longer space upon the sub- 
ject at all, than may be necessary to state, that by fiir the 
most probable opinion is, that which pronounces Mount 
Ararat to be the same with Mount Musis in Armenia. 
Mount Musis, as well as the mountains of Cardu, overlook 
the plain of Mesopotamia, of which Shinar forms a part ; 
and as the first colonists are said to have made excursions 
as far as Shinar, that fact of itself seems to imply, that Ara^ 
rat could not be very distant. A strong tradition, more- 
over, prevails throughout the whole of the east, that Musii 
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is the Ararat of Moses ; and as such traditions when ^^de 
ly extended, and of long continuance, usually rest upon 
truths we shall not greatly err if we give credit to this. 

As Noah waa^always a devout and pious man, we may 
readily believe, that he by no means considered his debt of 
gratitude wiped out by this his first great sacrifice. On the 
contrary, he was doubtless, regular and frequent in his de- 
votions, which Almighty God received with so much favour, 
that he replied to them by blessings and assurances of his 
continued protection. As he had done to the first pair, so 
he did to Noah and his sons ; " he blessed them and said 
unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.*' 
He granted to them, likewise, the same dommion which Adam 
had possessed t>ver the brute creation ; and he added this 
privitege- to all which man had hitherto enjoyed, that Noah 
and his descendants were authorized to kill for food any of 
the inferior animals, all being delivered absolutely into their 
hands. One restriction only was imposed upon man, name- 
ly, that he should display no unnecessary cruelty in the ex- 
ercise of his power, by eating " the flesh with the life there- 
of, which is the blood." Moreover, the hfe of man was 
rendered more than ever sacred, a strict account being de- 
manded of it both from man and beast, insomuch, that every 
man or beast which slew hun that bore the image of God, 
should surely be put to death. This is a very remarkable 
expression, and it clearly implies, as we took occasion for- 
merly to observe, that the image of God, in which man was 
created, could not consist in any quality, moral or physical, 
which was destroyed by the fall. 

It was but natural that man, just escaped from so tremen- 
dous a judgment as the Deluge^ should experience the live- 
liest apprehensions, as often as clouds began to collect, that 
a second deluge should ensue. To deliver him from that 
dread, God dStinctly promised that he would never again 
destroy the earth by water ; and he set up a sign, of all 
others, the best calculated to assure man that his promise 
would not be violated — " This is the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and you, and every living crea> 
ture that is with you, for perpetual generations : I do set 
my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a coven- 
ant between me and the earth," We are not ignorant that 
to the above expression several objections have been raised. 
Are we to suppose, it has been asked, that a rainbow was 
Dflver 10611 till after the ]>elug§, aware as we are, that th« 
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phenomencm remits from the immataUe laweof the fefra6» 
tion and reflection of the sun's rays in the drops of ftUing 
rain? If the case be so^ then are we boond to beUeYe, also, 
that there had been neither clouds nor rain prcTious to the 
flood; but as this is extremely improbable, now could the 
bow, "wiih whose appearances I^oah was alrfody acquaint- 
ed, be to him any assurance, that another deluge would not 
takeplaoe? 

We will endeavour to answer these questions^ not b^ 
cause we consider them as deserving of an answer, but b^ 
cause they have not unfrequently been put. 

There is no reason to beueve either tnat rain had nerer 
follen, previous to the commencement of the flood, or that 
the bow had nerer made its appearance in the clouds till af* 
ter Noah's sacrifice. On the contrary, the Janguage of Mo- 
ses, in the early part of his history, seems to imply^ that 
though during the six days' cosmogony no rain fell, it fell 
soon afterwards, and if the constitution of nature was fiNrni 
the first, what it continues to be now, it could not have fal- 
len without producing the phenomenon which we call a rain- 
bow. These fiusts, ror such we take them to be, so far from 
injuriously aflectins the credibility of Scripture, only tend 
to place its reasonableness in a point of view more conspicu- 
ous than ever. 

It seems to be a very vtilgar prejudice to believe, that the 
antediluvian inhabitants of the earth were men ignorant of 
all sciences, natural as well as moral. This we have en- 
deavoured to prove, at length, elsewhere ; and if our rea- 
soning be admitted as sound, the difficulty stated here fiills 
to pieces of its own accord. Ijf Noah was well acquainted 
with the particular law of nature, to which the appearance 
of the rambow is owing, so fur from the ^enomenon itself 
brmging with it no assurance of safety, it is not easy to im- 
agine a more appropriate token than that which GkxI estap 
bushed between himself and the earth. Noah could not be 
ignorant thiU the phenomenon of the rambow is totally in- 
compatible with siMh rain as that which contributed to the 
Deluge, and hence Noah could not but feel, as often as the 
bow appeared, that no second deluge was at hand. The 
truth, mdeed, is, that the sole difficulty here hinges upon 
the use of the phrase, « I do set my bow in the doud," a 
form of speech which seems to imply that the bow had never 
appeared in the cloud before ; but the wrads in the original 
might have been with equal and even greater propriety ran- 
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dered, '<I do appoint my bow, which is in the cloud, to be i( 
token," by whi(Mi every thing like equiTocation or niisap> 
mehension afterwards wouM have been at once prevented. 
Taking them thus, then, as they certainly ought to be taken, 
is it possible to conceive a more appropriate si^ than the 
rainbow, which th& patriarch well knew never had existed, 
nor ever could exist, except when there is sunshine, as well 
as rain ? Grod promised to Noah and his family that the 
earth should never again be destroyed by a g«ieral delu^ ; 
the only security for that promise was the known good faith 
of the JPromiser ; and to that assurance the most novel, or 
the most supernatural appearance could have added nothing : 
as, on the contrary, had they been ignorant of the divine 
veracity, no phenomenon whatever could have given then) 
confidence in the promise of any thing future. Had Noah 
indeed, been made acquainted with God's covenant or pro- 
mise by a third person, speaking in the name of the Lonl 
like a Jewish prophet, there would certtunly have been oc- 
casion for a prodigy or some supernatural appearance to ac- 
company the promise. But for what purpose ? Not to give 
credit, surely, to the veracity of God, but to the veracity of 
the messenger, who professed to declare God's will. No 
messen£;er, however, was sent from heaven on this occasion, 
for G^ revealed his own will immediately to those, who 
perfectly remembered his threatenings of tne Deluge, who 
knew by experience how completely he had executS those 
threat^ngs, and who had themselves just escaped from the 
general destruction. 

What purpose, then, was served by the rainbow ? The 
very best purpose, so well expressed bythe sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, "This is the token of 
the covenant which I make between me and you, and every 
living creature that is with you, for perpetum generations ;" 
for natural and inanimate oojects, such as pillars and heaps 
of stones, were considered as tokens, ana even a kind of 
witnesses in the contracts of all the civilized nations of re> 
mote antiquity. Of this we have several instances in tht 
books of the Old Testament ; but surely not one so apposite 
as that of the rainbow. Noah and his sons undoubtedly 
knew, eidier by the science of the antediluvian world, or by 
the immediate teaching of God, that the rainbow is a phy- 
sical proo^ as Ion? as it is seen, that a general delujge is not 
to be dreaded, and theref(H« if their minds, filled with terror 
and astonishment at what they had escaped^ ihoold ever 

Vol. I.— I. 
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have become fearfully apprehensiye of a future deluge, the 
sight of the bow woulo immediately dissipate their fears. 
T%e science of Noah and his sons, which taug^ht them the 
physical connexion of this sign with the thing si^fied, was 
mdfeed soon lost, with other truths of greater miportance, 
when their descendants were scattered m small tnbes over 
the &ce of the whole earth ; but the remembranoe of the 
flood, as well as some confused notions that the rainbow 
conveyed some information from the gods to men, appear 
to have been preseired by tradition among all nations, and 
thousands of pious Christians without knowing any thing 
of the physical causes of the rainbow, consider it, at this 
day, as a token, and even as a pledge, (as in truth it is,) that 
the earth shall not a^n be destroyed by a deluge. 

The remainder of Noah's history, as recorded by Moses, 
contains but few events deserving of particular notice. 
Having applied himself, as it was natural that he should, to 
the pursuit of husbandry, the patriarch, we learn, planted a 
vine, and drinking too jfreely of the wine, fell asleep in his 
tent, with his body uncovered, and in a very immodest pos- 
ture. Ham, who espied his fattier in this condition, instead 
of concealing his weakness, proclaimed it aloud, and made 
him the subject of scorn and derision to his two brothers, 
Shem and Japheth. These, however, not only refused to 
join in Ham's indecent mirth, but took a garment, and plac- 
ing it upon their shoulders, went backww-ds towards their 
fauier, and j)iou8ly dropped it over him as he lay. The 
probability is, too, that not content with this^ tliey watched 
him during the remainder of his sleep, so as to hinder a simi- 
lar occurrence from taking place ; and doubtless replied to 
the in<}uiries, which we may imagine him to have put on 
awaking, by giving an account of the whole transaction as 
it happened. No^'s indignation was naturally excited by 
the snameful behaviour of llam ; he poured out upon him, 
and his posterity through Canaan, that reiparkable curse, 
which doomed them to be " the servant of servants," whilst 
Shem and Japheth received each a blessing, which time, in 
its progress, has conspicuously fulfilled. 

Such is a summary of all that Moses tells us concerning 
Noah, after his departure from the ark, e^t the period of the 
subsiding of the Deluge. He lived as the father of a new 
world no fewer than three hundred and fifty years, and he 
died at the extreme old age of nine hundred and fifty. 

There are but few circumstances jn the preceding details, 
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to which it appears neoessaiy to advert, finr the pinpoae ct 
Tindicating them from such ohjeotions as infidelity is apt to 
hnn^ forward. The difficulty, if such it deserre to be called, 
relative to the establishment of the rainbow in the doud, we 
haye already sufficiently explained; whilst those which 
have been started with reference to other points, as they 
possess still less of reason, we had almost said of plausibility, 
so will they require even less of argument to refute and set 
them aside. — ^It has, for example, oeen asked why to Noah 
should have been granted the permission to eat animal food, 
seeii^ that no sudi grant was made to Adam, who, even 
in his state of innocence, was thus in a situation less fortu- 
nate than that afterwards occupied by his degenerate de- 
scendanL We have no hesitation in replying, that the 
grant of animal food originated, not in any idea of adding 
to man's enjoyments, but in necessity. It is well known 
that both the stomach and palate become so habituated to 
aJbnost any kind of diet, as to derive the reverse of eratifi- 
cation^irom a chanee ; and hence, he who concludes Ukat by 
the grant of animalfpod an addition was made to the sensual 
pleasures of Noah and his sons, assumes as an admitted fact, 
a matter to which all experience stands opposed. The truth 
seems to be, that Noah and his sons were directed to kill 
th& inferior animals for food, because the earth, though not 
rendered permanently more steril by- the flood, must, for at 
least some time, have been rendereci incapable of ripening 
fruits and vegetables in sufficient quantities for their supr 
port ; and the permission was extended to men in all after- 
ages, because it undeniably tends to enlarge, if we may so 
speak, the sphere of God's benevolence. The very same 
tiling may be said in vindication of Grod's arrangements, by 
which some of the inferior animals seem to be formed for the 
mere purpose of furnishing sustenance to others ; and it is 
not going too far to assert, that in their case at least this ar^ 
rangement must have held good from the bejp;inning. .This 
earth could not support so great a number of animals as it 
does, if some of them did not prey upon others, for if neither 
men were to eat animal food, nor beasts of prey to devour 
their fellow-creatures, some g£ those creatures could never 
have been wanted, and therefore would not have been cre- 
ated ; as the food by which they might have been sustained, 
would have been all preoccupied by creatures placed above 
them in the scale of being. No doubt the matter which 
forms the bodies of those animals that now furnish food to 
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men, and to beasts and to birds of prey, might have been 
conyerted into so many inanimate masses, into pompUma, as 
Archbishop King expresses it, fitted to support the lives of 
men and beasts ; but it is obvious that by this contrivance 
there would have been much less of life, and, therefore much 
less of enjoyment in the world than at present Sheep and 
oxen, and even the more timid animals of the chase, enjoy 
life whilst it lasts, and are not rendered uneasy by the pros- 
pect of death, which they do not anticipate ; and when 
death comes, as come it must to every living creature, whose 
origin is in the dust, it is of no consequence to Uiem by what 
means, or to what purpose they die, provided the agonies of 
death be not protracted. It may be thought that Uie ante- 
lope and the stag suffer much anxiety m their repeated 
alarms by the roaring of the lion, and perhaps they do ; but, 
probably their anxiety, like the anxiety of men, called upon 
repeatedly to face danger, is more than compensated by the 
satisfaction arising from escape. 

Though we consider ^s answer as perfectly sttlficient 
to satisfy the rational inquirer, we deem it projper to add, 
that many excellent divines have argued that Grod changed 
the diet of man, because he had already determined to ab- 
breviate the span of human life. This may be true, be- 
cause we believe experience has established tne fact, that a 
diet, of which animal food forms no part, if it tend not to 
increase the muscular power of man, renders him much 
le^ liable to disease. But if we are to seek for a solution 
of the enigma in reasons such as this, that of Theodoret 
appears still more worthy of credit ;— " God,'* says he, 
"foreknowing that men in fiiture ages. would idolize his 
creatures, changed their diet from the fruits of the earth to 
the flesh of animals, that he mifht ap^vate the absurdity, 
and make it more ridiculous oy their consuming at their 
tables that to which they sacrificed at their idtars^ since no- 
thing is more absurd than to worship what we eat." 

Besides this objection, it has been urged that the account 
of Noah's drunkenness and indecency accords but little 
wHh our noticAis of a man taken, as the reward of his 
piety, under the especial protection of Qod ; whilst the 
cuiBUtg of Ham, and the blessing of Shcm and Japheth, 
have been ridiculed as the acts of a person still labouring 
under the. influence of intoxication. 

To the first part of this objection we reply, that though 
in our otm version, Noah is represented as "drinking of 
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wme and being drunken," the original expresses no more 
than it elsewhere does, when Joseph's brethren are repre- 
sented as drinkinff with him, and being merry. It may be, 
therefore, that Noah's drunkenness amounts to nothing 
more than that he refreshed himself with wine after the 
labour of the day, whilst the form of the garments worn by 
the ancients in general, may sufficiently aceount for his ex 
})osure, after he fell asleep. But mntme that the transla- 
tion ought to be viewed m the lignt in -v^ch it is usually 
represented, what do we learn from it? Simply that 
Moses was too fiiithful an historian to hide the faults even 
of the most upright among the characters of whom he makes 
mention, and that human nature was, in the days of Noah, 
the same frail and fidlible thing Uiat it is now. Not only, 
therefore, is the detail to be received, but a great moral is 
to be drawn from it, because it is a happy iUustration of 
what the apostle means when he says, " Let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he fall." It will be seen, 
tliat in accounting for Noah's error, we have not attended 
to the opinion prevalent among the rabbins, that the pa- 
triarch having accidentally effected the invention of wme, 
became overpowered in consequence of his ignorance of its 
intoxicating qualities. If the vine grew, as it doubtless 
did, in the antediluvian world, there is no reason to suppose 
that men should remain, during two thousand years, ifi^no- 
rant of the uses to which its fruit mig^t be turned ; wnilst 
accidentally to discover a phenomenon, which depends up- 
on a process so remarkable as fermentation, is nearly impos- 
sible. 

With respect to Noah's ponduct in blessing Shem and 
Japheth, and in cursing Canaan, were we bound to suppose 
that it took place immediately on the patriarch awaking 
out of sleep, then indeed it might not be easy to vindicate 
him from the charge of having acted under the innpulse of 
momentary irritation ; but there is nothing in Scripture to 
authorize such an opinion. On the contrary, though Moses, 
in his anxiety to render the details of the ancient world 
brief, subjoins the account of Noah's blessings and curses 
to the history of his exposure, we are no more bound to 
believe that the one event occurred immediately upon the 
otiier, than that the planting of the vineyard and the drink- 
ing of the wine were both the operations of a single day. 
Noah's dealings with his children have accordingly been 
regaided by the best authorities, in all ages, to have corre*- 
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ponded entirely with Jacob's beliaTiotir towards his sons^ 
whom he blessed before his death^ and this is the more pro- 
bable, seeing that Noah's predictions could not possibly 
affect the individuals to whom they were addressed. Nay, 
nor were the descendants of the person cursed, affected by 
that curse so long as they continued righteous, since we ^nd 
in Abraham's day& Melchizedek funong them, whose name 
was expressive of nis character, Kingof Rig;hteousness and 
Priest of the Most High God ; whilst Abimeledi, whose 
name imports Paternd King^ pleaded the integrity of his 
heart, and the righteousness of his nature, before God, and 
hisplea wa^ admitted. 

The curse upon Canaan was, that he shotdd be a serrant 
to Shem ; and it was dccomphshed many contuses after, 
when the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, drore the 
Canaanites from their country, destroying multitudes by 
the sword, and reducing still greater multitudes to the con- 
dition of bondsmen, m like manner Canaan was doomed 
to be the servant, when the Greeks and Romans, descend- 
ed from Japheth, subdued the relics of the Canaanites at 
Tvre, at Thebes^ at Carthage, and throughout Africa; 
wnUst the condition of the Africans at this day, as con- 
trasted with the states and people of Europe and Asia, 
seems to be but the continuation of the destiny imposed 
upon the children of Ham by their great ancestor. 

The blessing of Japheth implied that his territories 
should be enlarged. Hx)W this has been fulfilled, every one 
may judge for Himself when he beholds,- not Europe only, 
and Asia Minor, but Media Hkewise, part of Armenia, 
Iberia, Albania, with the extensive regions peopled by the 
Tartar tribes, all owning his sway ; whilst the declaration 
that "he should dwell in the tents of Shem," became strict- 
ly verified, when first Alexander, and afterwards the Cae- 
sars, became masters of Jerusalem, and made the surround- 
ing country tributary. But the UesSing of Shem was of 
far more importance than this : it referred to the coming of 
the Messiah ; that great event, to whidi all other occur- 
rences, in time, have%een but as accessories, and jt corres- 
ponded in every particulai' with the promise first made to 
Adam, sind afterwards renewed to Noah. Like the curse 
of Canaan, and the less important blessing of Japheth, it, 
too, has received its accomplishment, the Redeemer harinf 
come from the stock of Shem, through Abraham ana 
Judah. 
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It appears, therefofe, that Noah's blessings and cofWL 
■0 fkr from originating either in the fumes of undigestea 
wine^ or in momentary irritation, were the deliberate out* 
pounngs of a prophetic spirit, which, hke that wliich in 
aflertimes possessed Israel, burned up with its brightest 
lustre just before it expired. 



CHAPTER V. 



JSimn^M omAtfum. — Bwfdxng of ike tower of Babel. — lU cont^ 
9ii«noe«.~-02>;edtiont noticed and answered, 

A. M. 2857 to 3318.— B. C. 2554 to 2093. 

• 

We have every reason to suppose, that for some jears 
after the flood, Noah and his family dwelt together m the 
immediate vicinity of the mpuntains where the ark rested. 
As their numbers mcreased, however, and the mecms of sub* 
sistence became scanty, they fi;raduaUy extended their set- 
tlements till they emoraced tne whole of Armenia ; and 
when that province was found too narrow to contain them, 
they took possession of the adjacent fertile and pleasant re- 
gions of Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Media. That every 
movement made during the lifetime of Noah, was made at 
his suggestion, as it carries with it a great degree of plausi- 
bility, so has it been held to be true by the u»lest writers ; 
indeed, St Paul himself, at Acts xvii. 26, seems to incul- 
cate the belief, that to each of his sons the great patriarch 
distinctly allotted a particular portion of the world as an 
inheritance. It is of course impossible to argue this point on 
any other eround than that of probability ; but the following 
opmion of Abulfaragi, supported as it is by that of the 
learned Dr. Hales, appears to us to deserve the deepest at- 
tention : '^ To the sons of Shem," says he, " waa allotted the 
middle of the earth, namely Palestma, Syria, AiEsyria, Sa* 
maria, (a town of Babylonian or Chalaean Iiac,) Babel, 
Persia, and Hagiar (or Arabia Petrea ;) to the sons of Ham, 
Tiernan, (or Idumea,) Africa, Nigritia, Egypt, Nubia, Scix»> 
dia, and India (or western and eastern India, on both sides 
of the Indus.) To the sons of Japhedi also,^ Oarbia, (the 
north,) Spain, France, the countries of the Gbeeks, Sdavo- 
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muoM, Bulgarians, Turks and Armenians." Of eoune Umm 
countries could be peopled only in succession, and by Tery 
slow de^ees ; nor is it necessary to believe that the family 
of mankind actually broke up into distinct commonwealtlia 
till after the decease of their common father. 

These sereral migrations were already begun, and had, 
to a certain degree been carried into execution, when that 
memorable event befell, to which Scripture teaches us to 
trace back the diversity of languages which now prevails 
upon the earth. ** In the 70th year of Reu,* the sixth in des- 
cent from Shem, about sixty years after the final division of 
the earth, and in the two hundredth year of the life of Pele^, 
a tribe of Cushites, descendants of Ham, which had estab- 
lished themselves beyond the Tigris, either dissatisfied with 
the portion which had fallen to them or instigated bv ca|>* 
rice, suddenly turned back from the east, and directed their 
faces westward. The leader of this tribe was Nimrod, a 
word signifyincr " the Rebel," who by his great boldness in 
attacking, and liis success in destroying wild beasts, had 
acquired from those around him tliat respect which^in'a 
semi-barbarous state of society, is granted to no qualities so 
fireely as to courage and bodily proweate. This man, arriv- 
ing with his followers at a settlement of the Arphaxadites, 
Uie children of Shem, of remarkable fertility in the plain of 
Shinar, took forcible possession of the country ; and rebel- 
ling against the divine decree, which through Uie medium 
of r^oah, had assigned to e^ch branch its portion, determin- 
ed to establish himself there. It would appear, moreover, 
that the Cushites, not content to thwart tne will of Provi- 
dence in one particular, resolved totally to defeat its des^s 
by extending their sovereignty over the whole earth. With 
this view they fell upon the device of building a tower, or 
fort, within which, ii hard pressed, they mi^ht find refuge : 
whilst they carried anns, without hesitation, against all 
their brethren, whom they strove to bring under ueir arbi" 
trary dominion. 

Up to this moment, the human inhabitants of the world 
seem to have employed one common language. What that 
language was, wnetner as some imagine, the Hebrew, or as 
others, with at least equal plausibility suppose, some dialect 
now totally lost, it is impossible to determine ; but of the 
fact, whether we trust to scriptural authority or to the hardly 

* Hale^s Chronology, with his account of Abel's sacrifice* 
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less credible tesqmc^ny of analogy and reason, it is iropofssi* 
ble to doubL . It would appear, moreoyer, that the impious, 
as weU as ambitious designs of Nimrod, were not a little 
forwarded by that circumstance ; indeed it is easy to under- 
stand, how men, holding familiar and constant mtercourse 
one with another would m liable to become overawed by the 
superior courage and daring of one of themselres, to whom 
large numbers had abreeuiy submitted. Under these circum- 
sanoes it seemed good to unerring Wisdom immediately to 
interfere ; and by placing mankmd in a novel situation, to 
bring about the great designs of Providence, by compelling 
different tribes and families to seek for separate habitations, 
and fbnns of government, through a positive inability to 
dwell peaceably or advantageously together. 

We have said that one of the measures of Nimrod for the 
attainment of universal sovereignty, was to erect a tower, 
or fortress, within which his plunder might at all times be 
secured, and his followers, in case of a repulse, find shelter. 
We are not ignorant that the language of Scripture has some- 
times received a different interpretation ; and that the erec- 
tion of the tower is represented as reforring to an object total- 
ly distinct from that for which we have given Nimrod credit. 
In the 11th chapter of Genesis for example, it is stated, that 
" the people said one to another, go to, let us build a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven ;" from which commentators 
have drawn the inference, that these persons were so foolish 
and impious, as to imagine that they might gilard against the 
danger of a future deluge, by erecting a tower of such a height, 
tJuit the water should not be able to sweep over it. But not 
to dwell too much on the extreme improbability that any 
race of persons, accustomed to mountamous scenery, could 
entertain the idea that they could erect a tower, over which, 
waters that flooded the summits of Ararat, would not sweep, 
it appears to us, that the concluding clause of the verse 
wherein they are represented as saymg, *'and let us make 
us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth,'' places the transaction with the desi^s of its 
inventors, in their true light. Without a doubt I^mrod in- 
tended to resist the divine decree, which doomed mankind 
to separate themselves, and colonise the whole earUi; and 
he conceived that this tower, whilst it furnished him with a 
place of safe retreat, would serve as a sort of landmark to 
Keep the families of men together. That, however, which 
he mipiously devised with a view to thwart the counsels of 
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the Most High, was made to conduce, more than any thu^ 
which had yet befalleri, to their adyancement; and th« 
building, begun to perpetuate the wisdom and greatness of 
its founder, remained a standing monument of lus foUy 
and absolute inability to counteract the designs of FroTi- 
dence. 

It is of no small advantage in our endeavours to ascertain 
the precise site of this memorable edifice, that the inspired 
historian has given us a particular account of the materials 
of which it was composed. His expressions are, that the 
people had brick for stone, and slime for mortar ; the word 
slime being, in our version, substituted for the more appro- 
priate term, bitumen ; and as no builders have ever preterred 
orick to stone, where the latter could be procureu in ade- 
quate quantities, w^ must believe that the founders of Babel 
were driven to make use of hardened clay, because more 
solid materials lay not within their search. Now, it is a 
well-attested fact, Uiat the great plain of Babylon is not 
only remarkable for the absence of every thing Uke a stone- 

auarry, but the soil chances to be particularly well fitted for 
le maidng of bricks ; whilst bitumen, both solid and liquid, 
abounds ^ere, in a de^ee unparalleled in any other quartet 
of the globe. To this fact Herodotus, Yitruvius, Strabo^ 
Justin, with other ancient writers bear ample testimony ; 
indeed, they represent the walls of the great city of Baby- 
lon, as it existed in the days of Cyrus, to have been held 
together by bituminous cement. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation, in asserting our conviction that the tower of 
Babel must have stood somewhere in the plain of Babylon ; 
nor does it imply any gross credulity to oelieve also, that 
the famous tower, so minutely descrioed by Herodotus as a 
temple of Belus, diough not one and the same with the edi- 
fice begun by Nimrod, was erected upon its site, and, in fiict, 
with its materials. 

With respect to the chronology of this portion of the his- 
tory of mankind, it will be seen by our reference to the 
works of Abulfaragi and Dr. Hales, that we have here, as 
elsewhere, adopted the theory advanced by the latter, of 
tliese eminent persons. Thus, by referring the dispersion, 
not to the era of Peleg^s birth, as nas sometimes been done, 
but to the two hundr^th year of his age, we fix the date of 
Nimrod's insane attempt at the five hundred and fortieth 
year after the Deluge : and as it is unquestionably encum- 
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bered by none of those difficulties which attend other calcu- 
lations founded upon different data, we see no reason why 
it should not be received as correct. It obviates, for exam- 
ple, every objection arising out of the improbability that any 
portion of the human race would, during the lives of those 
who had witnessed the judgment of the Deluge, so far for- 
get God as to act daringly in opposition to his will ; whilst 
the difficulty, not less serious, of accounting; for the existence 
of the multitudes of men whom such a work would unavoid- 
ably employ, ceases to have weiffht Within the comiMiss 
of five centuries, not only Nocm, but all who, with nhn, 
found shelter in the ark, were ^thered to their fathers. 
Mankind, likewise, were multiphed to a very great degree, 
and hence had become competent to almost any undertak- 
ing ; but if we follow the opinions of those who hold that 
the dispersion took place during the year of Peleg's birth, 
receiving at the same time the calculations of the Masoretic 
writings, as determining when the latter event occurred, we 
shall be compelled to fix the date of the memorable transac- 
tion before us at an epoch absolutely repugnant to the sug- 
gestions of common sense. Pele^ was the fifth in decent 
from Shem, and according to the Masoretic text was born 
in the one hundred and first year after the Deluge ; there- 
fore, if we receive as correct the imlgar opinion that the dis- 
persion occurred in the year of his birth, we must also believe 
that witliin the short compass of a century, a single family 
of eight persons multiplied into various tribes, whilst their 
moral and religious depravity became such, that neither the 
admonitions of their rulers, nor the traces of God's power to 
punish, though still visible in all directions, were suflSbcient 
to restrain them from .acting in defiance of a divine decree 
openly promulgated. *We need scarcely observe that to 
such a theory all experience stands directly opposed ; and 
hence we are compeUed to reject both it ana the calculations 
on which it is made to depend. Even the Hebrew text, 
though in our opinion exhibiting manifest symptoms of cor- 
ruption, gives no support to a theory so extravagant It is 
true that Peleg, represented as having been born in the one 
hundred and first year after the Deluge, is said to have re- 
ceived his name, IJecause in his days the earth was divided ; 
but it by no means follows that the division in question toojc 
place immediately upon his birth, er for many years after. 
Pelejg's name may have been bestowed upon him, as Abraham 
received his, prophetically, though the event to which it 
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raferred came not to pass till towards the close of his lile ; 
and as that is represented to haye lasted throughout two 
hundred and thirty-nine years, we shall, according to the 
Masoretic text, hare upwards of three centuries on which 
to calculate. But eyen this, though more to the purpose 
than one century, appears too short a space for the bringing 
about of objects so gigantic It is better, therefore, to beheye 
with Dt. Hales, that the chronology of the Hebrew text is 
defectiye, more especially as that of the Septuagint corres- 
ponds almost entirely with his j while the Samaritan copy, 
a work of ^reat yalue and antiquity, places the era of the 
dispersion m the three hundred and ninety-sixth year after 
the Deluge. Between it, therefore, and Dr. Hide's yiew of 
the subject, there is a diyersity of no more than forty-fiye 
years, whereas, the difference between the Samaritan and 
Hebrew copies embrace rather more than double that space 
of time. 

The sacred historian informs us that the rebellious Cushites 
had proceeded to a considerable extent in their undertaking, 
when Almighty God determined to interfere in an especial 
manner for its preyention. This was done by affecting 
their organs of speech in such a manner, that their articu- 
lation became irregular and confused, insomuch that they 
could no longer understand one another ; nor, as a necessary 
consequence, act in concert. The consequence was, that 
quarrels and dissensions immediately arose amonsr them; 
each looked upon himself as mocked and insuiteB by his 
neighbour, who addressed him in a dialect absolutely noyel, 
and a union, framed for purposes of rapine and outrage, 
became yiolently and outrageously dissolv^. The workmen 
separated m anger, and scattered themselyes abroad in small 
trioes oyer the countries originally aflotted to them. 

In this general breaking up of the uniyersal monarchy, 
Nimrod seems by no means to have concurred. He still re* 
tained about him a band of fierce and impious followers, 
by whom he was regarded with unlimited respect ) and by 
means of whom, though he found himself incompetent to 
carry on his great undertaking, he kept possession of the 
district which he had wrested from the Arphaxadites. Here 
he erected several towns, all of which are enumerated by 
Moses ; after which, feeling his ambition still unsated, he 
made an inroad into Assyria, the territory of Assur, another 
of the sons of Shem. Once more successes attended his 
operations ; and he built there a city, to which he gave the 
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name of Nineveh, a word which denotes the dwelling or 
habitation of Ninus. Whether it was so called in honour 
of himself or of his son, authors are not a^eed. It is ge- 
nerally thought to have been in honour of ms son, but D)r* 
Hales is of a cfbntrary ojptinion : the name Nimi^ as he 
observes, signifying a rebel, is not likely to have beon 
assumed by himse^, nor given to him by his father, but to 
have been imposed upon him as a mark of their abhorrence 
by the Shemites whom he oppressed. Ninus, however, 
literedly signifying Son, may nave been given, naturallv 
enough, as a proper name to this most distinguished of all 
the sons of Cush ; in comparison of whom the others would, 
in the estimation of that violent race, be considered as 
utterly insignificant ;. but of the son of Nimrod nothing 
remarKable is known. 

Nimrod, as he was the first that subverted the patriardial 
government, so is he thought to have introduced the Zabieui 
idolatry of the heavenly host among his subjects, by Whom 
he was believed, at his death, to be translated into the con- 
stellation Orion, that he might still, attended by his hounds 
Sirius and Canicula, pursue his favourite game the Great 
Bear. In process of time he came to be deified and worshipped 
by the Phoenicians, Assyrians, and Greeks, under the names 
of Baal, Beel, Bel, cutid Belus, all of them signifying Lord or 
Master : whilst there is little doubt that he is the Beta Rama, 
that is, Bela the son of Rama, of the Hindoos* In a word, 
Nimrod appears to have been one of those remarkable char^ 
acters of whom the fame went abroad, into all the earth, and 
of whom, look where we may, we can discover no nadon of 
antiquity which retains not, either in records or traditionn^ 
at least some trace. That he was brave, persevering, 
possessed of great bodily strength and high talents, seems to 
admit of no doubt whatever: but his impiety and tyranny 
were not less memorable than his valour; and hence, 
beyond a question, his name of bad pre-eminence, the Rebel. 

We are not aware that to the details offered above any 
serious objection is likely to be offered ; unless, indeed, it 
be boldly urged, first, that such a building; as the tower <:it 
Babel was never erected at all, or secondly^ that allowing 
the contrary to be the case, the account of'^its. erection, as 
given by Mioses, is wholly incredible. That writer is repre- 
sented as stating, not that the Cushites under Nimrod, bat 
that the whole race of men combined for the acocnnpUdti- 
ment of this extraordinary project ; whilst if the Hebiw 
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eoOipatatibn be correct, the cDmbination must hare taken 
place in the lifetime of Noah himself! 

Widi respect to the latter of these difficulties we have 
ilready said enough to prove that it really possesses no 
ground of reason. It is a mere gratuitous assumption to 
suppose that the tower of Babel was begun to be built at 
the period of Peleg's birth; whilst it is perfectly impossible 
to believe that Shem, Ham, Japheth, and even Noah himself 
could so speedily forget the visitation of the flood as to enter, 
within the space of a century, into any scheme of rebellion 
against Jehovah. Nay, we may gp further, by venturing to 
assert, that in an act so glaringly impious as the building of 
the tower of Babe], the immediate descendants of Shem and 
Japheth, are not very likely to have joined. It appears quite 
inconceivable that these men should haye resisted th6 
authority of their fathers and grandfathers, or despised their 
experience, confirmed as that experience must have been, 
by the remains of the ark certainly preserved Ion? after that 
period, and by the evidence which the earth must have every 
where exhibited of its having been lately covered with 
water. These facts seem to furnish an insurmountable 
argument against the truth of the hypothesis that the tower 
of Babel was begun to be built within a hundred years afler 
the flood, whilst the argument which opposes the notion 
that the whole race of mankind were embarked in the un- 
dertaking, appears no less conclusive. The great object of 
the builders was to prevent themselves from bei i^ scattered 
abroad, and to make to themselves a name. What they 
could mean by "making*' to themselves a name, if all man- 
kind were to share in that name, it is impossibfe to conceive ; 
for in the estimation of whom, could all men, united in one 
society, be great or famous? That they were not idiots 
who undertook to build the tower and city of Babel, is evi- 
dent from the judicious expedient on which they fell to sup- 
ply the absence of stone and mortar ; yet none but idiots 
could suppose it possible for the whole human race to live 
for ever, and multiply without dispersing themselves beyond 
the limits of Babylonia ar d Assyria. 

But how are the explicit declarations of Moses to be met 7 
For that he, at least, involves all mankind in the crime, 
seems to be undeniable. After assuring us that ** by these, 
that is. by the descendants from Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
wwe the nations divided in the earth afier the flood," he 
. obaerVei^ " And the whole earth was of one language bioA 
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of one speech. And it came to pass as they journeyed 
from die east, that they found a plam in Shinar." What is 
meant by this, if it be understood not to imply, that ** the 
whole earth'* took part in the project so miraculously inter* 
rupted. 

As the preceding passage stands in our authorized yW" 
eioh^ there is no denying that it appears, at least, to fiiYOur 
the idea, that the whole human race were inyolyed in this 
act of - rebellion, because, according to the idiom of the 
English language, " the whole earth*' may be made to stand 
for the people of the whole earth } but whoeyer takes thft 
trouble to consult the Hebrew, the Septua^t, or the Vul- 
gate yersion will find, that no such meanmg is expressed 
there. In eyery one of these the passage runs thus: "And 
the earth was of one lip, and one yoioe Was to them aU ; 
and it fell out during the journeying of those from the 
east". Now a minute's consideration will serye to satisfy the 
scholar, that tlie announcement as to the sameness of Ian* 
guage, is, and must be, merely parenthetical, whilst the 
latter part of the sentence refers, and can refer, only to the 
** families of the sons of Noah after their generations, in 
their nations." All those, howeyer, of whom it is a&er- 
wards said, *< that by them were the nations diyided in the 
earth after the flood," could not possibly be wandering in a 
body ** from the east," the earlier stream of population bo- 
in^ uniyersally admitted to haye set to the east, not from it* 
The wanderers westward could, therefore, be none others 
except a tribe which had preyiouslv gone to the east and 
become dissatisfied with their settlement ; and that they 
were Cushites, headed, as aboye stated, by Nimrod, we 
haye the combined Authority of tradition, ana palpable pro- 
bability for belieying. 

But what authority haye we for belieying, that there eyer 
existed such a tower as Uiis of Babel at all ? and abore aU, 
why attribute to a miracle wrought in punishment of its 
erection, that diyersity of languages for which natural 
.eauses amply account? Of the actual existence of the 
tower of Babel a few ages after the Deluge, no man can en- 
tertain a doubt, who is preyiouslv conyinced of the authen- 
ticity and diyine inspiration of .the Book of Genesis. The 
&ct being mentioned there in terms as positiye as are em- 
I>loyed to record the building of the arl^ and the presenra^ 
tion of Noah and his sons, he must be possessed of a singu- 
ar turn of mind indeed Yfho can profess to credit the one» 
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yet diabelieye the trath of the other ; and hence, were we 
to content ourselves with affirming that the tower was cer-p 
tainly buUt, because it is so stated by Moses, we should do 
enoueh. But here, as in a variety of other instances, the 
detail of Holy Writ receive a strong corroboration from 
ancient -and universal tradit'ion; for 'there is no tradition 
more ancient, nor any more general, than that which refers 
to the commencement of this memorable structure, and the 
interference of Divine power to check its progress. Thus 
Abydenus, as quoted by Eusebius, declares, that " the first 
race of men, big with a fond conceit of the bulk and strength 
of their bodies, built, in the place where Babylon now 
Stands^ a tower of sudi prodigious height that it seemed to 
touch the skies ; but that the winds and the gods overUirew 
the mighty structure upon their beads." In like manner 
Eupolemus, as cited by Alexander Polyhistor, affirms, that 
** the city of Babylon was first built by giants who escaped 
irom the flood ; that these giants built the most famous 
tower in all history ; and that the tower was dashed to 
pieces by Uie Almighty power of God, and the giants dis- 
persed and scattered over the face of the whole earth-** 
Again, whatever may be the value of the Sibyl's testimony, 
nothing can be more certain, than that she is referred to by 
Josephus as vouching for the truth of the Mosaic account. 
Indeed, there is not a scrap of ancient history extant, with 
one solitary exception, which fails to ^ive the weight of its 
assurances, however these may be estmiated, to the details 
of Holy Writ. All unite in asserting, that a> huge tower 
was bmlt by gigantic men at Babylon ; that there was then 
but one language among mankind ; uiat the undertaking 
was offensive to the gods ; and that therefore they demolish- 
ed the tower, overwhelmed the workmen, confounded their 
language, and dispersed them over the face of the whole 
earth. 

But though such be undeniably the case, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose with some authors, that the tower in ques- 
tion was veally a structure of prodigious dimensions, far 
less to confound it with that tower, or rather temple, of 
which Herodotus, in his history, gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion. The languag;e of Scripture is frequently figurative, 
even when it describes historical events, and that the ex- 
pression " whose top may reach to -heaven," is not to bo 
understood literally, we possess ample ground for conclud- 
ing. It could not be so understood by men who had look^ 
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ed upon such mountains as those of Ararat, whilst we know 
that It is elsewhere employed with reference to the cities of 
Canaan to denote no more than that they were surrounded 
with lofty, and probably, strong walk. But though quite 
distinct m>m the jtemple of Belus, and perhaps, as com- 
{Mured with that structure, both rude and of trifling dimen- 
sions, the tower of Babel might still deserve, in times so 
remote, to be accounted wonderful ; whilst the proportion 
which it bore to the temple of Babylon in Xerxes's day, 
was, probably, not more extraordinary .than tliat which the 
city of London now bears, to the Londinium, or Londinum 
of the Trinobantes. On the whole, therefore, we are. bound 
to conclude, not only that some such tower did exist, but 
that it existed on the spot which afterwards supported 
Babylon, and that it would have been, when completed, at 
least sufficiently capacious to serve the purposes which it 
was designed to serv^. What these purposes were w« 
have already taken occasion to explain ; but it is worthy of 
remark, that many able writers suppose it to have served 
the double purposes of a place of aefence, and a temple. 
Among others may be particularized the authority of Arch- 
bishop Tennison, who contends that the shape of the edi- 
£ce was pjrramidical ; that it was so'formM in order to 
assimilate it to the flame, which always ascends conically ; 
and that it was erected in honour of the sun, as the god wno 
dried up the Waters of the great flood. There is, at least, 
nothing impossible in this ; and if Nimrod wajs the founder 
of the Zabian idolatry, as all antiquity seems to indicate, 
the notion is highly probable. 

We come now to the last objection urged against the 
truth of the Mosaic history, namely, that which would 
denounce the idea that a diversity of lan^^uages was oiigin- 
ally brought about by a miracle. As this is a mere queih 
tion of fact, all reasoning about it seems useless, for all 
must end here, either that the case is so, or that it is not 
Such as believe the Bible will believe the account given 
there ; such as disbelieve the Bible will, in the face of it, 
and of universal tradition, look elsewhere for a cause ade- 
quate to account for an undeniable phenomenon. For our 
own psirts we consider the history of Moses to exhibit so 
much more of probability than any theory which has }ret 
been advanced, that independently m our reliance upon him 
as an inspired author, we are at once disposed to adopt hii 
sentiments : whilst, taking the belief of his inspiration into 
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oonBderatioiiy we know not how his assertions are to be 
contradicted. 

The whole of the argimients against the Mosaic account, 
may be compressed within a very narrow compass. They 
amount simply to this ^ — that the cause of tne variety of 
languages in tne world is pounded in reason and nature* in 
the dinerence of climates, m the unsettled temper of man- 
kind, in the necessary mutability of sublunary things, in 
the rise and fall of empires, in that constant change, in. 
diort, which is continually goixig on throughout the whole 
compass of human affairs. It is useless, therefore, to have 
recourse to miracles in a case where miracles are not need- 
ed ; since it is only necessary to suppose that all languages 
now extant sprang from one common root, and that tlu^y 
are no more than different forms and dialects of the same 
tongue, which the lapse of time, assisted by certain inci« 
dental causes, has produced. 

We have already said, that no man who believes the Bible 
can have recourse to this theory, however plausible it may 
appear, seeing that the matter of fact is differently account- 
ed for in the mspired volume ; but the theory itseb^ inde- 
pendently oi all recourse to other grounds of objection, 
seems scarcely to be supported by experience. I^ot to 
aiSx a higher value than tney deserve to the numerous, and 
as it were radical contrarieties which abound between the 
constitution of the eastern, the western, and the northern 
tongues, it may be observed that languages vary but little, 
even in the lapse of many centuries, unless those who speak 
them be either overrun, or drawn into close and intimate 
connexion with states which employ other languages.^ The 
Roman lane;uage, for example, was brought to considerable 
perfection before the time. of Plautus; and though some 
obsolete words may occasionally appear in his writings, yet 
any man who understands Latm may read with ease every 
work which appeared in that langua^ from the days of 
Plautus down to the em of Theodonc the Goth. This, 
however, comprises a period of no less than seven hundred 
3rears ; and, but for the irruption of the barbarians from the 
north, there is little doubt that the Latin would have con- 
tinued unchEinged during many ages after. In like manner, 
we may safely assert, that had not the Turks when they 
overran Greece, brought darkness and ignorance along with 
them, the Greek mign^ have continued to this day much as 
it was in the days of Homer j since we see from that poet's 
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works, and the commentaries of Eustathius upon them, 
that it remained for upwards of two thousand years, with- 
out undergoing^ any material akeration. Now, supposing 
that all mankind originally made use of the same language, 
and that no. miraculous interference took place in order to 
confbund it, how can we account for the fii^ origin of those 
dialects which we find corrupting and introducing varieties 
into others. Mere change of place never causes men's 
language radically to chuige, unless it be aided by other 
causes ; for we know that the Greeks of Asia Minor spoke 
a dialect of the same language which was spoken by the 
Greeks of Europe. The French of the Isle of Bourbon 
speak a dialect of the same language with the French of 
Paris ; and the English of North America, employ few ex- 
pressions which are not occasionally employed in the vicin- 
ity of London. There must, then, we apprehend, have been 
something more than a natural cause, lor the diversity of 
speedi which we find among men ; and that cause is satis- 
fiictorily stated only in the Book of Genesis. 

But though we tnus express ourselves, it is very far from 
our intention to areue that Almighty Gk)d obliterated in a 
moment all trace of the original language firom the minds of 
the Cuc^tes, and substituted in its room other languages^ 
differing radically and entirely from one another. Tne He- 
brew text by no means asserts this, indeed it clearly implies 
that God interfered, not with the formation or groundwork 
of the language, but with the articulation of those who em- 
ployed it. Improper articulation, however, renders a lan- 
guage quite as umntelligible to those by whom it is spoken 
correctly, as if the language itself were absolutely strange 
to them ; and among persons of the violent and irascible 
temperaments which seem to have possessed the builders of 
BaMl, such miBunderstandings womd^soon lead to quarrels. 
Nay, we much doubt whether a band of English laoourert, 
collected at random from Cornwall, Devonshire, Yorkshire, 
Somersetshire and Kent, would either comprehend, or pa- 
tiently bear with one another ; though nobody can deny 
that such persons employ the same language, though they 
give to it a ^at variety of articulation. That changes in 
the pronunciation of the original language equal, or perhaps 
greater than this were produced by divine interference can- 
not, we think, be doubted ; and, as such a commencement 
would gradually lead to greater and more important contra- 
lietiesy it sufficiently accounts for &ct8 which, without it. 
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must be absolutely inexplicable. But we are not called 
upon by Moees to believe more, far less to imagine Uiat 
tm«e, or four, or five original tongues were all made to 
start up, as it were, in a moment. On the contrary, as that 
author represents Abraham to have held converse, inde- 
pendently of any interpreter, with Chaldeans. Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Canaanites, it is very evident that the lan- 
guage in use, throughout these countries at least, must have 
been radically the same ; whilst the book of Job, if really 
written by that patriarch, distincUy proves that even so late 
as his time, the Arabic and ^Hebrew were but dialects one 
of the other. It is indeed possible that into the minds of the 
children of Magog, who seem to have been driven, by some 
divine impulse, far to the^orth, a totally ne^ language may 
have been infused ; and, if so, the fact sufficiently accounts 
for their remote wanderings ; but it is abundantly evident 
that the different nations which were settled in the vicinity 
of the original seat of mankind, whether descended from 
Ham, Shem, or Japheth, all spoke langiuages, which, at an 
era far removed from the time of the dispersion, were essen- 
tially the same. On the whole, therefore, we are forced to 
conclude, that the Mosaic history deserves implicit credit, 
even on the ground of extreme probability ; smce it satis- 
factorily explains a phenomenon inexphcable without it, 
yet asserts no more than what the experience of every man 
may confirm. 
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Or the events which occurred between the dis^rsion and 
the call of Abra^^am, so little is said in Holy Scripture, that 
it appears as unnecessary as it would be uninteresting to 
attempt, in this place, minutely to describe them. Let it 
suffice to state, that whilst Moses contents himself with 

S living a brief genealogical table, by means of which th« 
escent of the mustrious ancestor of the Jewish nation from 
Shem is made manifest, he says no more of other tribes than 
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Blight tend to satisfy his countr3rmeii, touching the begin- 
ning of the states with whom they were in the habit of 
coming into contact. Thus we are told that Terah, the 
fether of Abraham, derived his origin from Noah, through 
Nahor, Seruff, Reu, Peleg, Eber, Salah* Arphazad and 
Shem. In Uke manner, though Japheth is represented to 
hare been the father of seven sons, of the descendants of 
two of them only, namely, Gomer and Javan, is particular 
mention made ; whilst out of the four sons specified as being 
bom to Ham^ the posterity of three are minutely and care- 
fully traced. These three are Cush, the father of Nimrod, 
the great founder of the Babylonian empire, Mizraim the 
ancestor of the Egyptian kings, and progenitor of the 
Philistines, and Canaan, the forefather of the Phoenicians, 
Hittites, Canaanites, Jebusites, Hivites, Amorites, and of 
tJl those tribes between whom and the Israelites, so many 
wars occurred. . With respect to the other children of the 
then great heads of the new world, little further notice is 
taken of them, than may be included under the genered de« 
claration that '* by them were the nations divided in the 
ear^, after the flood.'* With this obvious fact before us, 
we do not think it worth while to amuse the reader by 
transcribing the names of any one of the numerous places 
of migration which ingenious moderns have assigned as the 
homes of their remote ancestors. It is enough K>r us to be 
assured, that there exists so marked a simiutrity between 
the formation, customs, manners, and habits of mankind in 
general, however diversified they may be in more minute 
respects by climate and circumstances, as to leave no rea- 
sonable cause of doubt, as to their common origin. 

Of this any inquirer may easily satisfy himself^ if he be 
content to examine man, not superficially, or with the eye 
of idle curiosiiy, but carefully, philosophically, and with 
strict attention to the geographi<»d positions m which he 
may be fbund. Thus to trace a resemblance between the 
degraded Esquimaux, and the polished native of Vienna or 
Paris, is a task of no difficulty whateyer, provided.only we 
follow him through the Greenlander upwards ; whilst the 
distinguishing marks which assign an Asiatic origin to all 
other Ajmerican natives, from Cape Horn to the northern 
confines of Labrador, have been too accurately noted by Dr. 
Robertson, to be given in other words than his own : '' There 
is," says that elegant writer, **.such a striking similitude in 
the form of their bodies and the qualities of their mindly thai 
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BotwithBtanding the diTerrities occasioned My the influence 
of cUmate, or uneoual progress in improToment, we must 
pronounce them to be all descended from th^ same source. 
It is remarkable that in eyenr peculiarity, whether in^ their 
persons or dispotttions, whicn characterizes the Americans 
they have some resemblance td the rude tribes scattered 
orer .the north-east of Asia, but almost none to the natiyes 
settled in the northern extremities of Europe. We may, 
therefore^ refer them to the former origin, and conclude that 
their Asiatic progenitors, haying setUed in those parts of 
America where the proximity of tne two continents has been 
discovered, spread gradually over its various re^ons. This 
account of the progress of population in America coincides 
with the traditions of the Mexicans concerning their own 
origin, which, imperfect as they are, were preserved with 
more accuracy, and merit greater credit, than those of any 
other people in the new world. According to them their 
remote ancestors came from a remote country, situated to 
the north-west of Mexico. The Mexicans jx>int out their 
various stations as they advemced from this, into the interior 
provinces ; and it is precisely the same route which they 
must have held, if they had been emigrants from Asia. The 
Mexicans, in describing the appearance of their progenitors, 
their nxanners, and habits of life at that period, exactly de- 
lineate those of the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose 
them to have sprung." 

We have taken the trouble to insert this long extract from 
Dr. Robertson, because we are aware that the condition in 
which America stood when discovered by Columbus and his 
followers, has been more frequently brought forward, as op- 
prosed to the Mosaic theory of population, than any other 
circumstance connected with the history of mankind. As 
to the varieties of complexion, form, costume, religion and 
language, which occur m the old world, all these have long 
ceased to be reg^arded as other than the unavoidable effects 
of climate. It is wiell known, for example, that a continued 
residence under the tropics gradually converts the complex- 
ion from white to black, not in one or two, or perhaps, ten 
generations, but certainly in Uie end. Of this truth the 
escendants from the Portuguese settlers in India present a 
memorable example, who, though they have tenadously 
avoided all intermarriages with the people among whom 
they dwell, are not now to be distinguished, either in fea- 
tnre or colour, trom their Asiatic neighbours. In like man- 
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ner the woolly bair of the Negro may as surely be traced 
back to the operations of a particalar temperature, as the 
change upon uft coat of the dog from wool to hair, or from 
hair to wool, is attributable to the riemoyal of the anima] 
from one region to another. It seems, therefore, beyond 
dispute, that mankind have all originally sprung fcam the 
same stock, and as the information conveyed m the Bible on 
this head is in no respect in contradiction to reason or pitv* 
bability, it deserves to be received, independently of its di- 
vine authority, with unlimited respect. 

But it is not true, that many nations, especially the Chi- 
nese, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Hindoos, trace back their 
own history through thousands of years prior to the date of 
the Mosaic Deluge ; and as these appear to have been at one 
period much more civilized than tney are at present, why 
should their statements, resting as they do upon proofs of 
astronomical calculations be rejected ? It cannot be denied 
that among the several nations alluded to, more especially 
aumong the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Hindoos, the science 
of astronomy was very early cultivated, and that they car- 
ried it to a state of extraorcunary perfection long before the 
natives of the- west began to direct their attention to it at 
all. It is equally true, that they all lay claim, and have 
long laid claim, to an antiquity totally irreconcilable with 
the truth of the Mosaic history ; but it is a gross mistake 
to suppose, tliat the justice of their claims has, in a sinele 
instance been substantiated, by any thing more trustworthy 
than their own bare assertions. With respect to the Egyp- . 
tians, no man, we will venture to say, can peruse the account 
given by Herodotus of their pretensions, and of the grounds 
on which they are supported, without being convinced that 
they are wholly fabulous ; whilst of the Chaldeans it may suf- 
fice to observe, that though Alexander is reported to have dis- 
covered in Babylon observations for 1903 years previous to 
his arrival, the very commencement of their chronology has 
been proved to go no further back than the era of Kine Na- 
bonassar, or 747 years before Christ So is it also wiu res- 
pect to the Chinese, whose calculations carry on the very fkce 
of them proofs of their absolute contradiction to matters of 
fiict; whust the records of the Brahmins appear daily less 
and less vsduable, as they come to be examined by compe- 
tent judges ; yet it is a remarkable fact, that these people 
should have aU preserved a tradition of tlieir original, so 
dosiely analogous to die details of Sacred History, as to 
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leave no doiibts ufwii the mind as to the source from which 
it came. Our limits will not permit us to offer even a brief 
outline of each of these : but the following, among the frag- 
ments from Berosus's History, preseryedoy Josephus, Ta^ 
tianus, Eusebius, and others, wiO suffice to skow how nearly 
the Chaldean tntdition approached to the truth as recorded 
1^ Moses. 

After an elaborate description of Babylonia, and a stranee 
story of a certain creature, which in ike first year of the 
world came out of the Red Sea, conversed fanuliarly with 
man, and taught them the knowledge of letters and several 
useful arts, Borosus proceeds to give a short account of ten 
kings who reigned in Chaldea before the flood ; the first of 
whom, Aiorus, corresponds exactly with Adam, as the last 
Xesuthus, corresponds with Noah. Of this Xesuthus he 
delivers the followmg history : " Chronus, or Saturn, appear- 
ed to him in a dream, and warning him that mankind should 
be destroyed by a flood, commanded him to build a shipy 
into whicn, having previously stocked it with provisions, 
and introduced a certain quantity of fowls and fourfooted 
beasts, he, with his friends and nearest relatives should en- 
ter. Xesuthus did as he was ordered. He built a ship, the 
length of which was five furloogs, and the breadth two fur- 
longs ; he placed in it all the creatures and articles concern- 
ing which he had received directions, and finally embarked 
himself, with his wife, children, and friends. By and by 
the flood came ; and' when it began to abate, he let some 
birds fly, which finding no food, nor place of rest for their 
wings, returned again into the i^ip. After a few days de- 
lay he let the birds go again, whi(^ came back with their 
feet darkened with mud; but when for. the third tin^e he 
dismissed them, they never returned. By this means he 
gathered^ that Uie earth was reappearing above the waters^ 
and when he took down some planks from the ship he dis- 
covered that it rested upon a mountain." We need not. 
point out how perfectly this accords with the history of 
Noah's proceedings, as described by Moses, nor dwell upon 
the confirmation which it gives, were sudi wanting, to the 
credibility o^ the inspired writer. 

Somewhat similar is the tradition that prevails in China 
touching the first origin of the sublime empire. The Chi- 
nese have their ten Ki, or ages, or periods, corresponding 
with the ten generations of mankind belbre the fiood. Afrer 
which came Fc^ whom the best authorities have pr»* 
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comieed to be Noah, whilst the fourth iirsiioeetswB firam 
j^imi, who is represented as the oormpter of the ancient re* 
li^n, and the estaUisher of idolatry, deariy corresponds 
with the character given by Moses of Nimrod. No doubt 
there is a great deal of obscurity in these analogies, thoueh 
we believe them to be substantially correct ; mit that the 
pretentions of the Chinese to great antiquity are absolutely 
madmissible, a bare statement of &cts will serve to prove. 
The Chinese lay claim to have subsisted as a separate state 
for a period which extends backwards according to some 
traditions, to three, according to others, to nine millions of 
years before the Christian era ; whilst Confucius, die oldest 
of their historians, flourished m> lately as 479 years prior 
to the birth of Christ. 

With respect to the Hindoos, it may be sufficient to ob* 
serve, that tney distinguish the present age of the world into 
four grand periods, denominatea yugs. The first, or Satya^ 
ylig, comprehends a period of no less than 1,728,000 years; 
the second, or Treta-yug, 1,296,000 ; the thud, or Dwapar, 
864,000 ; and the fourth, or Cali*3ruf , shall extend to 423,000. 
Of these, the three first are expired, and in the year 1817 of 
Uie Christian era, 4911 of the last. From the -commence- 
ment of the Satya-yug, therefore, to the year 1617, is com* 
prehended a space of 3,892,911 years. We need not pause 
to explain Kow perfectly inconsistent with all credtt>inty is 
such a theory as this, more especially when we find it sup- 
porting the idea, that one sovereign only filled the throne 
during the whole of the first vug ; but it may be observed, 
that between the history of that soverei^ and the Mosaic 
account o( Noah, there is even a closer similarity than pre- 
vails between the latter and Berosus's account of Xesutnus. 
" It is related in the Padina Puran,"* says Mr. Welford, 
''that Satyareta, whose miraculous preservation from a ge- 
neral deluge is (old at length in die Mataya, had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was called Jyapeti, or lord of -the earth. 
The others were Charma and Sharma, which last are in the 
vulgar dialects usually pronounced Cham and Sham ; so we 
frequently hear Kishna for Chushna. The royal patriarch, 
for such is his character in the Purans, was particuuLrly fond 
of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of 
the Hemalaya, in the snowy mountains, which extend from 
■ea to sea, and of which Caucasus is a part To Sharma 

"* Astatie Researches, iii. 312, 313. 
Vol. L— L 
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he allottod Che countries to the south d those moantuas ; 
hot he cursed Chaima, because when the old monarch was 
acodentaliy inebriated with a strong liquor made of fer« 
mented ice, Charma laughed ; and it was in consequence of 
his faUier's imprecations that he became a slave to the slaves 
of his brothers." All this is curious enough, nor is it less, 
remarkable, that whilst the Hindoos pretend to describe 
with accuracy the principal events which befell, from the 
commencement of me Satya*yug down to the 446th year 
before Christ, their system of cnronology then totally ceases. 
This appears to be quite at variance with^ the ordinary 
course or things, or to use the language of an eminent histo- 
rian,*** ** It is a most susjHcious circumstance, in the pretend- 
ed records of a nation, when we find fK)sitive statements for 
a regular and immense series oi years in the remote abyss of 
time, but are entirely deserted by them, when we.descend to 
ages more nearly approaching our own. Where annals are 
real, they become circumstantial in proportion as they are 
recent; where fable stands in the place of fact, the times 
over which the memory has any influence are rejected, and 
the imagination rests m those m which it is unrestrained." 
On the whole, therefore, we cannot hesitate in believing 
with the author just quoted, "that there is nothing more 
remarkable in the traditions of nations, than their agreement 
respecting the origin of the present inhabitants of the globe f 
whilst Mr. Bryant, Sir William Jones, and other eminent 
inquirers, have distinctly proved, ** that the account of the 
Deluge in the relifi:ious books of the Jews, must be taken as 
the archetype of ue whole.'' 

We have said that it is not our design, on the a^ithority of 
modern writers, to supply the blank which Moses has lelt 
in the history of mankind, however ample the materials 
within our reach may be for the purpose. , Let it suffice to 
state, that the eifht generations wnicn occurred between the 
JDeluge and the birth of Terah, comprehended, according to 
the accurate calculations of Dr. Hales, nearly nine centu- 
ries ; and that during that lengthened period mankind greatly 
increased in numbers, which spread themselves, gradually 
but surely, over a large surface of the earth. How this was 
effected it is not diffictdt to conceive. As one region or dis- 
trict became over populous, the more adventurous of its in- 
habitants would form themselves into bands, and go forth 

* Mr. Mill, whose History of India is an extremely valuable^ wor^ 
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under some iaTOtirite leader, to seek for new settlements : 
till at last the whole of the country round about the original 
seat of man, became fully, if not densely peopled. We need 
scarcely observe that each of these leaders, as soon as he 
abandoned the ancient territories, would assume to himself 
and obtain from his followers the title of king, which seems 
originally to have been enjoyed, as well as the priestly office, 
by every head of a family. Hence the multitude of kings 
which are represented as flourishing in the days of Abrap 
ham, and even of Joshua, when each town ana city with a 
small district attached, had its independent sovereijnk; of 
whose power in the field, or influence in the affairs of other 
states It would be unfair to form any idea, by comparing 
them with the sovereigns of modern Europe, or the Cjrruses 
and Nebuchadnezzars of old. 

Whilst this gradual extension of the human race went on, 
vice, as had been the case in the ages before the flood, kept 
steady pace with it. It has already been stated, that as long 
as Noan and his sons lived, and the tradition of the Deluge 
continued fresh in their minds, men could hardly run into 
the excess of folly and crime in which we find tnem after- 
wards involved ; but these patriarchs were scarcely called 
to ^eir fathers ere human perverseness began to exhibit it- 
self, in a form to which, when unaided by divine revelation, 
it appears to be peculiarly prone. The worship of the true 
God oecame corrupted ana debased by the substitution, in 
the room of Jehbvsih, of tutelaiy deities, till at last idolatry, 
with its concomitants, the grossest immorality and cruelty 
overspread the world like a pestilence. 

We have already g[iven it as our opinion that this grievous 
malady took its rise m Chaldea, ana that Nimrod, the im- 
pious founder of Babel, was its author. In these respects, 
ithiversal tradition, as well as the best writers of ancient 
and modern times, are agreed ; whilst the worship of the 
heavenly bodies is ^eneraUy admitted to have been the first 
species of idolatry mtroduced among men. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that all the tribes became equally and simul- 
taneously infected with that crime. As it began with the 
Cushites, of the family of Ham, so probably was it for a time 
confined to them and their more immediate neighbours : at 
least we find that even in Abraham's day, neither Melcniz- 
edek. the king of Salem, nor yet Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
worshipped any other besides Jehovah; whilst Job, the 
Arabian, and Jethro, the fatber-ln-Iaw of Moses, at a later 
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period itOl, continued in this respect abeolutely ym, fiNit 
the impuLae being once giyen, it is ear^ to explain how itf 
progress would be bodi sure and rapid, till in the end no- 
thii^ short of a direct and immediate interference of the 
Almighty sufRced to hinder it from destroying all renmant 
of the truth. 

There appears to be good ground for belieTing, that wiUi 
the use of letters, as well as with most other arts and sci* 
enoes, the antediluvians were well acquainted ; and that 
they were conveyed by Noah and the surviyors from the 
great Deluge, to the new world. It has, indeed, been ably 
argued, that the Mosaic account of transactions previous to 
the flood, was compiled from certain documents preserved 
by the family of Noah in the ark ; and, if the case be so, it 
is difficult to imagine, that the immediate descendants of 
that family could he ilHterate, or, in the pfoper sense of the 
term, barbarous. As men departed, however, in small tribes 
from their common centre, and settled themselves in the 
midst of dreary wastes, or gloomy forests, they would every 
day find less and less leisure for the cultivation of literature 
and science ; and in a few generations would unavoidably 
bec<mie too much strnJc to attribute to such pursuits any 
▼aiue. Ebcactly in the same ratio would increase their ina- 
bility to comprehend the idea of a Bein^ every where pre- 
sent, yet himself invisible ^ and the tradition that some suck 
being existed would remain in fuU force, long after they had 
ceased to be aware whence it originated. Such a state of 
things would naturally lead to the substitution of some visi- 
ble symbol, as the sun, the moon, and the planets ; next 
would follow the deification of deceased benefactors, of men 
who had performed great exploits, or enjoyed a brilliant re- 
nutation during their lives, in honour of'^whcon statues may 
nave been erected ; and. last of all would arise the practice 
of worshipping these statues themselves as the very gods 
whom they were ori^nally intended to represent. Ab to 
the peculiar superstition of the Egyptians, the worship of 
the brute creation, that has been very fully and satisfactorily 
accounted for by Warburton, in the fourth book of his Di- 
vine Legation. It was unquestionably occasioned 1^ the 
employing, in hieroglyphic writings, the figures of dinerent 
animals, to denote the attributes of their difiTerent gods, or 
the different attributed of the true God ; for when the mean* 
^ of the hierodyphic was forgotten, the grovelling minds 
ofthose who had long treated it with reverence contmued to 
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do fio Btill, and tiot knowing the import which it had among 
* their forefathers, considered it as the likeness of some imseen 
god. Hence it seems to be, that the graven images of ani- 
mals were worshiped lone before the animals themselves, as 
is completely proved by the idolatrous erection of the golden 
calf by the Israelites at Mount Sinai. That people possess^ 
ed numerous herds of cattle ; and had they been accustom- 
ed, with their Egyptian ancestors, to wor^ip die living an- 
imal, their women would not have been called upon to give 
up their earrings, for the purpose of forming an inanimate 
emblem of the gods " which brought them out of Eleypt'* 

Such was the state of the world, or at least into wis state 
it was rapidly falling, at the period when Abraham, the 
illustrious ancestor of the Jewish nation, was bom. Though 
placed first in order in the Book of Genesis, we have the best 
.authority for asserting that he was the youngest son of Te- 
nth, the ninth in descent firom Shem, because we find that 
his wife Sarai, who was the daughter of hid brother Haran, 
was his junior by ten years only ; and because Lot, the son 
ojf Haran, appears to have been at least coeval wiUi Abram. 
Besides Abraham and Haran, the latter of whom died be- 
fore his father, Terah had a third son named Nahor, who 
married Milcah, likewise a daughter of Haran, though se- 
nior to Sarai.~ Terah's family, thus circumstanced, dwelt for 
some time at Uz, a citjr of Clxaldea ; the exact geo^pMcal 
situation of which, as it is no where accuratel^jr laid down, 
it appears both vain and unnecessary to determine. In IJz, 
as in all other towns and cities of Chaldea, liie. Zafaian idol- 
atry was practised ; and there is a tradition very prevalent 
in the east, that not only Terah, but Abram himself was in 
his youth a priest of the Sun. For the truth of dds rumour 
we cannot pretend to vouch, though there are several cir* 
eumstances in the history of Tenth's descendants which a[>> 
pear to sanction it ; but it is certain^ that God having deter- 
mined to select this fiunily out of mankind, for the purposes 
of establishing with them his churdi, and bringing through 
them, the Messiah into the world, adopted the only plan 
wlucn appears at all reconcileable at once with divine wis- 
dom, and die liberty of the human wilL He commanded 
Terah, either in a vision by nijght, or by some other means 
not to be mistaken^ to quit his poQuted country j and the 
patriarch, probably cured by that vision of his idolatrous 
propensities, hesitated not to obey. Leaving Nahor behind, 
M iS'Plausibly enough i^nagined, to superintend, or rather to 

L8 
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wind up his alEun, he took wuh him hii mii JLhnm^ aai 
his grandson Lot, with Sarai,~the wile of the fonner, and 
set out with an intention of penetrating into the land of Cbf 
Baan ; but faUine sick by the way, at a place called Haia% 
he was ocmpellcid to halt, and there,afier a brief sojourn, he 
died. 

This last eyent befell, according to Dr. Hales, in the year 
of the world 3318, just one thounnd and sixty years after 
the Deluge, and two thousand and ninety-tliree befim 
ChrisL 
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How long Abram sojourned at Haran after the decease of 
his fitther, we possess no means of ascertaining ; but we are 
told that God renewed the injunction in his casQ, which he 
had formerly given in the case of Terab, by conunandine 
him to abandon Haran, and to continue his journey to a lana 
which should be divinely pointed- out to him. Along with 
this conunand, came an assurance, that God would bleaa, 
protect, and multiply his posterity in a wonderful manner, 
whilst the gracious promise which had previously been 
made, first to Adam, and afterwards to Noan, was distinctly 
and expHciUy renewed to Abraham. ** I will bless them 
that bless thee,'' Baid Jehovah, ^' and curse him that curseth 
thee ; and in thy seiMlriiall ail the fiuniiHes of the earth be 
blessed." This was the more gratifying to Abram, because 
as yet no child had been horn to him, though he himself waiei 
seventy-five, and his wile sixty-five years of age ; and in 
proportion as the prospect of a family became daily more 
remote, the desire to possess one, as usually occurs, had 
strengthened. That the latter clause, in Uie above dedans 
tion, contfuns an explicit prophecy <f£ the Messish, no divine 
hoB evsr caUed in question, though, whether it was as yH 
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(bUy understood by Abram, is not quite ao evident. Be 
this, however, as it may, tiie patriarch made no delay in 
obeying God. He took with him his wife, his nephew, their 
serveints, cattle^ and goods, and abandOnine^Haran, proceed- 
ed at once towards the land of Canaan, wnere his first halt- 
ing place was near the plain of Moreh, not fkr from the city 
of Sichem. Here he built an cdtar to God, and offered to him 
the supplications and prayers of a grateful heart ; and here 
he was again favoured with fresh assurances of God's fiv- 
▼oiu', and fresh promises of prosperity to himjBclf and his 
family. 

From Siehem Abram removed into the mountainous dis- 
trict which Ues between Beth-el and Hai, where, as his or- 
dinary custom was, he again erected an altar ; but in his 
progress further south, he was arrested by a famine, which 
at that time grievously oppressed the whole country. Un- 
der these circumstcmces, ne determined to virit Egypt, at- 
tracted, as Josephus says, by a desire to converse with the 
priests, but more probaiily incited to the movement by ru- 
mours of its fertility ; yet the movement was not made 
without considerable apprehension that it might endanjger, 
if not his life, at all events his domestic peace. Sarai, it 
appears, was an extremely beautiful woman, a quality 
which her advanced age had not impaired; and Abram, 
apprehensive Hhat her charms would attract the notice of 
the Egyptians, to hii^ own hurt, fell upon a device to obviate 
its consequences, for which no excuse is to be made. He 
persuaded Sarai to deny that edie was his wife, and to re- 

E resent herself as his sister, ** that it might be weU wijth 
im for her sake: and that his soul might live because of 
her." . 

We are not ignorant that of this, and of a similar pnv* 
ceedinff in the afterliife'of the patriarch, some use has Men 
made by those who read the Scriptures only for the purpose 
of detecting in them errors ; whilst a hardly more justi- 
fiable course has been pursued regarding it, by such as are 
unwilling to see a fault in the most illustrious of all the 
Scripture characters. Now the truth appears to be, not 
only that Moses never designed to represent Abram as an 
absolutely perfect being, but that he records tlus undeniable 
act as fouy, to call it by no harsher term, because he is too 
ftdthM a dironicler to conceal the.wea^esses of his hero. 
It was. doubtless, extremely foolish in Abram to suppose, 
'that the Deity, who had already du>wn so §;re&t a parti- 
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•lity towards him, would fail to carry him safely throodi 
the dangers which might attend him in Egypt; whiM 
there was still less excuse for the weakness which could 
tempt him to seek for personal security in the practice ot 
fidsehood, or, at best, or deceit and guile. Yet such are the 
facts recorded in Holy Writ ; and however they may wei^ 
asainst the virtue or good sense of Abrem, tne^ are to be 
admitted. On the other hand, it is the height of*^ absurdity 
to contend, that because Abram's fkith faued him in two 
memorable instances, he was therefore unworthy of the 
favour which God showed towards him, and the blessings 
which he received. Abram, like other characters in histonr, 
can be justly compared only with the men with whom he 
was contemporary ; and, if we except Melchizedek, he 
was undeniably the most faithful, the most upright, the 
most religious, and the most just of all the persons with 
whom he came into contact. Besides, as Abram was 
chosen, not for his own ssike, but to serve a particular pur- 
pose, having reference to the benefit of all Qiankind, and 
not to be accomplished till after many generations, a few 
blemishes in his moral character, would not, in any respect, 
affect the end of his adoption ; which as it could oe served 
only by one, out of the millions of men then alive, might 
just as well be served by Abram, as by any other person. 

The dangers which Abram hsid foreseen, previous to his 
entrance into Egypt, soon began to environ him after he 
crossed the border. The extreme beauty of his wife 1^ 
came ^ topic of conversation in all circles, and was 
speedily made known to the kin^, who immediately caused 
the woman to be removed into his harem, for the purpose 
of adding her to his list of concubines. That this was done 
without any design on Pharaoh's part to injure Abram is 
proved by the circumstance that " he entreated the patri- 
arch weU for her sake, giving him sheep, and oxen, and 
asses, and men-servants, and maid-servant& and she-asses 
and cameb, as the dowry of his sister.'' Vet Abram saw, 
when too late, Uiat by acting deceitfully he had fallen into 
the very snare which it was his object to avoid. God, how- 
ever, whom he had presumed to distrust, did not, forsake his 
servant. He caused a heavy plague to fall upon Pharaoh 
and his house, so peculisur in its nature, as to point at once 
to the circumstances which had produced it ; and the kinf; 
discovering that Sarai was the wife, not the sister of ^<6 
Btranger, made haste to remedy the iault which he was pra« 
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pftring to commit. He sent for Abram, g;ent!^ rebtiked hun 
for his conduct, and having restored to hmi his wife exactly 
as he had taken her, desired that a free passage should m 
granted to him^ beyond the boundary«line of his kingdom. 

These matters were no sooner adjusted, than Abram, 
having hea^d that the famine was ceased in Canaan, set 
forth out of Egypt, and returned to his former settlement 
between Beth-el and Hai. Up to this moment Abram and 
Lot had lived together ; but now their flodcs were so greatly 
multiplied, and their followers so much increased in num- 
ber, that it was found impossible, without trendiing upon 
the possessions of the inhabitants of the country, to keep 
the two establishments any longer together. Some differ^- 
ences, likewise, having arisen oetween the herdsmen re- 
specting a well, of all things the most valuable in eastern 
countries, the two patriardis came to the wise determina- 
tion of separating ; and as this was done in the most per- 
fect good humour, Abram- requested that Lot would make 
choice of his ne\i^ settlement. In consequence of this ar- 
ran^m^nt, Lot struck off towards the east, being attracted 
thither by the remarkable fertility of tfie valley of the Jor- 
dan, whilst Abram continued to inhabit the land of Canaan, 
and pitched his tent toward Sodom. There he was again 
fiivoured by a Divine vision, which promising that the 
whole of the region round about jshoula in due time become 
the possession of his children, required him to make a sort 
of tour or journey throughout it, in obedience to which he 
once more ^* removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron." 

Abram*s first proceeding here was, as it had been else- 
where, to build an altar unto the Lord ; afler which he en- 
tered into an alliance or bond of firiendship with Mamre, 
Aner, and Eshcol, three of the kings or princes of the 
country. Why this was done we are not told ; though we 
may suppose it to have been brought about, if not by a 
direct admonition, at all events by the especial guidance of 
the Most High ; out whether this was the case or not, one 
fact appears undeniable, that it proved in the issue to be at- 
tendea with the happiest resists both to Abram and to his 
Idnsman. 

It happened al)out this time that five petty princes, of 
whom tne King of Sodom was one, rebelled against Cne- 
dorlaomer, king of Eiam, who for several years had held 
them tributary and depeiulant. He marched against them 
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with a numerous army, and defeating them in a great bat- 
tle fought in the valley of Sodom, put numbers to uie sword, 
and compelled the rest to take refuse in the mountains. 
Chedorlaomer immediately proceedea to sack and plunder 
the cities, carrying away cajjtive all whom he found in 
them ; and as Lot dwelt at this time in the city of Sodcm, 
he shared the fate of his fellow-countrymen. No great 
while elapsed, however, ere Abram was made aware of the 
calamity which had befallen his friend and relative. He 
lost no time in calling upon his allies to assist him with 
troops ; and arming his own servants to the number of ^ree 
hundred and eighteen, he set out in rapid pursuit of the vic- 
torious Klamites. These he overtook, after a march of 
nearly seventy leagues, and attacking them at night in sev- 
eral quarters, he thr^w them into such confusion, that they 
fled without striking a blow, leaving all their booty behind 
them. 

Returning in triumph, and loaded with spoil, Abram was 
met by the king of Sodom, who congratulated him on his 
success ; and freely giving up to him all the property, re- 
quested.only that his subjects miglit be set free. But Abram 
was too generous to take advantage of the weakness of one, 
whom he had voluntarily assisted. He refused to retain a 
single article of the plunder which had been secured, be- 
yond what would recompense his allies for the expense and 
trouble w;hich they had undergone^ and cheerfully restored 
not his subjects only, but his goods and treasures to the 
king. Nor did his virtue end here. When Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, had entertained him and his followers, and 
blessed them in the name of Jehovali, whose priest^he was, 
Abram as a mark of reverence to the Deity, no less than of 
respect towards the man, presented him with a tenth part 
of the spoil which he had taken. This done, he dismissed 
the soldiers whom his confederates had lent hun, and retired 
with his own people to his abode in Mamre. 

He had not long resumed hiis ordinary occupations, when 
!t pleased God again to clieer him with firedii and more 
remarkable assurances of his favour and protection. With 
these, as well as with the promises which had preceded 
them, Abram was of course greatly delighted ; but having 
no children of his own, and seeing no probability that any 
would now be granted to him, he began to inquire of Grod 
whether the blessing would be fulfilled through Eliezer, the 
Steward of his house. It is now that God explicitly infoiii^ 
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«| him that his heir should be the fruit of hu own body ; 
and desiring him to look up into the ski^s, assured him, that 
as the stars were numberless, so should his offspring be. 
We arc distinctly assured that " Abraham believed Gk>d, 
and that God imputed it to him for righteousness :" yet in 
the spirit of the age in which he lived, he requested of God 
some sign by which his fedth, should it at any time become 
weak, might be strengthened. God did not refuse to com- 
ply with his wish ; a solemn sacrifice being offered, and 
Aoram having sworn steady obedience to the Divine wiU, 
God caused a deep sleep to come over him, diuing which a 
vision passed by nim, and revealed that he must not look 
for an immediate accomplishment of the prediction, for that . 
though he himself should return to his fathers in peace, hia 
posterity must suffer oppression during a period of four 
hundred years. At the end of that time, nowever, God 
promised to judge the nation that afflicted them, and that 
finally he would bestow upon them the whole of those re- 
gions in which Abram was a stranger. This was no sooner 
said than darkness closed in, and an awful manifestation of 
the Divine presence was affoiilod» A smoking furnace and 
a burning lamp were seen U pass between the divided vic- 
tims, which they consumed ia t<*stimony that God's part of 
th6 covenant was ratified. 

During ten long years Sarai had vainly looked for the 
performance of Gkmts promise, and iudginfi; now that the 
seed was to come of some other stoek besioes hers, she re- 
quested that her husband would accept at her hands, as a 
concubine or secondary wife, her own maid, Hagar. It is 
to be observed here, that the practice of polygamy seems to 
have been universally prevalent in ancient times, without 
any mark of i-eprc^tion being set upon it by the Most 
Hi^h. Why that was permitted in the patriarchal afea, 
which is so strictly forbidden now, it is, perhaps, needless 
to inquire ; but that the case was so, Scriptui^bundantly 
assures us. There are indeed travellers, among others Mr. 
Bruce, who assert, that nature itself points out the lawfulness 
of the custom in eastern countries, oy producing females in 
the proportion of two or three to one male, and if such be the 
case now, we are fully justified in supposing that at least 
an equal provision would be made m the m&ncy of the 
world fbr an increase of population. But whatever force 
may be allowed to this argument, it is sufficient for us to 
know, that God, in all his dealings with mankiiidy has acted 
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in strict Acooidftnce with their ability to rec^e his ditpeo* 
aatioDS ; and that the standard of morals as well as of ndth 
has become gradually more and more perfect, in proportion 
as men have oecome more civilized, eoid hence better able to 
comprehend the advantages arising out of it. Thus as it 
remained for Christianity to convey to man just notions of 
the Deity, and of his own condition as a religious and ao 
oountaUe oeing, so was the charge devolved upon the great 
Founder of that religion to place every social and moral 
duty upon its proper basis ^ and the sacred obligation of the 
marriage tie received among others from his hand, and from 
his alone, the equitc^^le and highly beneficial character 
which it now bears. 

The sacred historian informs us, that Abram, havix^ ac- 
ceded to Sarai*s proposal, took Hagar to wife, and that the 
latter receiving assurances that in due time i^e would be- 
come a mother, exhibited much insolence in her manner io- 
wards her mistress. This naturally excited the indignation 
of Sarai, she complained to her husband of the meitter, from 
whom she obtained permission to act in this case as her own 
inclination might dictate. Like most people labouring under 
violenfexcitement, Sarai seems to have treated her ungrateful 
domestic with perhaj)s undue severity. The consequence 
was, that Hagar, impatient of the mortifications that were 
heaped upon fier, fled from the house, but being found by an 
an^el when resting beside a fountain in the desert, she was 
desired to return, and conduct herself henceforth with great- 
er modesty. It was, moreover, foretold to her, that the son, 
of whom she should shortly be delivered, would become a 
distinguished character, emd the head of a numerous and 
warlike race ; and that the name of Ishmaei was in com- 
memoration of Gk)d'8 goodness towards her, appointed to be 
given him. Hagar, comforted by these assurances, mea- 
sured heuek her steps to Abram's dwelling, where, in due 
time she hMo^ht forth the child. From the date of this 
occurrence, which befell in the eighty-sixth year of Abram's 
life, during a space of thirteen years, nothing is recorded by 
Moses of the proceeding or fortunes of the patriarch. "We 
are therefore left to beheve, that he dwelt in peace and quiet 
at Mamre, pleasing himself in all probability with visions of 
Ishmael's fiiture greatness ; but at the end of that period an- 
other visitation more remarkable than all the rest was vouch- 
safed to him ; and his attention was directed to the true stocky 
from which the promised blessing was to come. It was then 
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tliat God distinctly assured him, that from the once barren 
Sarai the Messiah should spring ; changed the patriarch's 
name of Abram to Abraham, that of Sarai to Sarah^ and 
instituted, under a severe penalty, the rite of circumcision, 
whilst he at the same time so far gnuited Abraham's peti- 
tion in favour of Ishmael, as to promise that he should be 
ancestor of twelve princes. Finally, Abraham was directed, 
in testimony of the solemn promise thus renewed, to call his 
child, when bom of Sarah, by the name of Isaac, a word 
whicn signifies in Ihe original Hebrew, Umghteff or rather, 
A< or she shall laugh, 

Abraham was not backward in obeying the command of 
Ood, by undergoing himself, and causmg every male in his 
household, from eight days old and upwards, to undergo 
the painful rite of circumcision. This was hardly done, 
and the people recovered from its effects, "vdienasne was 
sitting one day at the door of his tent, he saw three persons 
approach, whom, mistaking them for ordinary traveUers, he 
invited to enter and refresh themselves. The strangers ac- 
c«»>ted of his hospitality, and being sumptuously entertain- 
ed under the shade of a spreading oak, they speedily gave 
him to understand that tney were of an order superior to 
men. They renewed the promise which G^ had so lately 
made, touching Sarah, reproved Sarah for treating the de- 
claration with contempt, and then risii^ from the ground 
pursued their journey in the direction of Sodom. But even 
with this, their condesceilsion ended not One more mighty 
than his companions^ whom the ablest commentator^ nave 
held to be the Son of God himself in a human form, lag- 
ged behind the rest, and informed Abraham of the terrime 
design which they were about to execute. This was no 
other than the destruction of Sodom and Gtnnorrah, whose 

Suit had risen to a fee^rfUl height ; indeed, so flagreoit was 
e case, that when . Abntham ventured to intercede in &- 
TOUT of the devoted cities, he was distinctly given to under- 
stand, that should there be found so many as ten rif^teous 
persons there, for their sakes the entire population would 
IM spared. 

In the mean while the other angels pursued their journey, 
and arriving at Sodom, found Lot sitting in the gate. It is 
scarcely necessary to obsenre, that in ancient times no virtue 
ranked higher than hospitality, which was the more valua^ 
ble, because of the total absence of inns, or houses of public 
entertainment, in the eastern countries, Liot was not defi- 

Vol. I.—M 
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eient in thu rotpect ; he entreated the men to take up their 
abode with him that night, and after some little demur, they 
all entered his house. They had scarcely done so, when 
the iniamous'men of the city beset Lot's house, demanding 
that the strangers might be handed over to tnem for the 
▼ilest purposes. Like a good man and an upright host. Lot 
remonstrated aeainst the wickedness of their proceedings : 
and became so heated at last as to declare, that he would 
rather sacrifice the honour of his virgin daughters, than 
comply with their wishes; but his remonstrances were 
useless. The men pressed upon him, upbraiding him with 
his insolence, because that he, a mere sojourner, had pre- 
sumed to question the propriety of their conduct ; till the 
strangers alarmed for his* personal safety thrust out their 
hands, and drew him within the house. They then shut the 
door, smote the crowd with a confusion or vision, whidi 
hindered them firom distinguisliine one object from another, 
and proceeded to explain to Lot we purpose for which they 
had obtruded into tnis den of pollution : after which, they 
advised him to collect all his friends and relatives together, 
and flee without delay from a place devoted to destruction. 
Lot lost no time in addressing himself to the only individuals 
with whom he maintained any intimacy, two men to whom 
his daughters were betrothed, but these regarding the old 
man as insane, laughed at his warning. This passed during 
ibt night ; and in the morning the angels perceiving him to 
lineer, urged upon him the necessity of immediate flight, if 
he hoped to escape the general destruction. This stimulated. 
Lot took with him his wife and tWo daughters^ whom the 
angels led without the town, and after receiving strict 
injunctions on no account to loiter by the way, the whole 
party fled towards a small village called Zoar. And time it 
was to fly : for already had that tremendous shower of fire 
bej^ to nill, which speedily reduced Sodom to a heap <^ 
ruins, and converted the country round from a valley of sin- 
gular fertility into a desolate oreary waste. But the partv 
made not ^|ood their escape as they set out Lot's wiro 
lagging behind, probably from a disinclination to believe that 
the threat of the angels would be fulfilled, was overtaken by 
the dreadful shower j and* being incrustcd in a coat of bum* 
ing sulphur, she becieime, as the language of Scripture ex- 
presses it. '' a pillar of salt'' 

Thoujgh Lot had obtained, not without some difficulty, 
permisaton to seek a refuge in Zoar, its proximity to the ter- 
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nble scene which now opened upon his eyes alarmed him so 
mudi, that he fled with nis daiu;;hter8 to the mountains, and 
took up his abode in a cave. That cave was the scene of a 
transaction of which it is unnecessary here to give any de- 
tailed account. Let it suffice to state, that Lot's daugnters 
beUeving that the whole world had perished by &re, and 
that they and their &ther were alone left alive, conceived it 
. their duty to hinder the humeri species from beoooning utter- 
ly extinct. With this view, ana from no unworthy or sin* 
ful disposition, they devised a scheme which in the instan- 
ces of c)oth became successful, and they each produced a son, 
in the natural course of events, of whom Lot was the Either, 
^hese were Moab and Ammon, the great ancestors of the 
Moabites and Ammonites, between whom and the children 
of Israel, so many feuds afterwards arose. 

In the mean time, Abraham, probably annoyed by the 
stench which came up from the vale of Siddim, removed his 
tent to a^ place callea Beer-sheba, situated between Kadesh 
and Shur, and not far fit)m Gerar, a city of the Philistines. 
There a similar event occurred, attendea by precisely simi- 
lar consequences, to that 'which many years before had ta^ 
ken place m Egypt. Abraham asain persuaded his wife to 
assume the style of his sister ; sne was acain carried into 
the harem of Abimeledi, and eigain through a distinct inter- 
ference of Divine power restor^ to her husband. We will 
not pause to discuss points which we have already Noticed 
at sufficient length, but content ourselves by admitting, that 
now, as previously, Abraham exhibited a strange distrust- 
fulness in the protecting power of God : and that his vindi- 
cation of himself, when reproved by Abimelech, is by no 
means creditable to his ingenuousness. 

But the time was now come when God's gracious promise 
was destined to receive its accomplishment. Sarah, though 
in the ninetieUi year of her age, was delivered of a son. 
whom according to Divine instructions, his parents namea 
Isaac, and whom they circumcised^ as they had circumcised 
others, the eiehth day after his bulh. The boy grew and 
flourisned, and at the period of his weaning, which appears 
to have taken place among the Hebrews when a child attain- 
ed to its third year, Abraham gave a solemn feast to his 
household ; attended, as such feasts were in those days, by 
ciroumstances of peculiar ceremony. Whilst this was going 
on, Sarah saw that Hagar and Ishmael, jealous of the new- 
ly-found heir, behaved disrespectfully towards him. She 
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complained of this to Abraham, and ur^d that they diould 
be dismisaed ; but Abraham loved his son lahmael, and 
would not consent to this measure until he had consulted 
God. Being directed, howerer, by the Almii^ty, '<to 
hearken unto Uie voice of Sarah^** he called Hagar and 
Ishmael to him early in the morning, and supplying them 
witii provisions and water, adequate to their consumption 
whilst crossing the desert, he solemnly dismissed them. 

It was doubtless the design of Hagar, in this emergency, to 
return into her native country, Elgypt ; but the travellers 
had scarcely entered upon the Great Desert, ndien they lost 
their way, and continued to wander about till a considera* 
ble part of the provisions, and the whole supply of water 
was expended. In this distress, they both cned to God for 
help, who sent an angel to encourage them, and point out a 
fountain from which their more pressing and immediate ne- 
cessities were supplied. Nor did God desert them ever af- 
ter. They removed into the wilderness of Paran, where 
they settled, Ishmael taking an Egyptian to wife; from 
which union one of the most remark able among the tribes of 
men, the Arabs of the Desert, are descended. 

Whilst Hagar and Ishmael were thus conducting them- 
selves, Abraham had entered into a more intimate alliance 
with Ablmelech, and dwelt many days peaceably and pious- 
ly in the land of the Philistines. But a great trial of his 
faith, under which much important knowledge lies concealed, 
was yet to be undergone. It pleased God, who had direct- 
ed uat Ishmael should be sent away, because in Isaac the 
patriarch's seed Ivere to be called, to require that Abraham 
shotdd offer up that very Isaac as a burnt-sacrifice to him- 
sel£ This was, indeed, a tremendous requisition ; but the 
patriarch, whose trust in God seems to nave grown' daily 
more and more steadfast, hesitated not a moment in obeying 
it. Without a murmur, or sentence of expostulation, he 
took with him Isaac, a few servants, and the instruments 
proper for a sacrifice, and set out upon a journey, which, 
after lasting three days, conducted him to Moimt Moriah, 
which God chose as the scene of the great drama. 

Arrived at the foot of this mountain, Abraham directed 
his servants to halt with the ass, whilst he himself laying 
the wood ready cloven upon the shoulders of Isaac, began to 
ascend. As they proceeded on Uieir way, Isaac not unna- 
turally inquired, where the animal was which they were 
mbout to oner ; to which Abraham answered by the touch* 
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ing declaration, that "God would provide himself a lamb 
for a burnt-offering[." He then proceeded, doubtless not 
without extreme agitation, to explain the dreadful necessity 
which had been imposed upon him. But he spoke to one 
not less pious or vutuous than himself. Isaac cheerfully 
consentea to undergo the fate which God appeared to have 
allotted him, and submitted without a struggle, to be bound 
and laid upon the wood. 

So far matters had proceeded, and Abraham had already 
ffrasped the knife to stay his son, when there came a voice 
iTom the clouds, which had been too often heard not to be 
immediately recognised ; and the patriarch was made happy 
by the declaration, that God never designed to require so 
terrible a proof of faithfulness at his hands. At the same 
moment a ram was discerned, caught by its horns in the 
Uiicket, which Abraham was directed to offer up instead of 
his son ; and then was the great design of Gk>d made more 
than ever manifest to the eye of the wondering patriardu 
This done, Abraham and Isaac returned to their servants^ 
whom they had left at the bottom of the hill, and the whole 
party forthwith directed their steps back to Beer-sheba. 

Of the remainder of Abraham's history, a few words wiH 
suffice to exhibit a sufficiently distinct outline. Sarah, his 
wife, died in the hundred and twenty-seventh year of her 
age, and he buried her in a cave in the midst of a field which 
he had purchased at Kirjatharba, afterwards called Hebron, 
in the country of Canaan, His next measure was to seek 
a wife for his son Isaac, among their own relatives ; on 
which errand he despatched his servant EUezen to Haran ; 
when divine Providence pointed out to him a ntting bride 
for his younermaster, in the person of Rachel, the daughter 
of Laban. The arrangement was speedily mad& ana Ra^ 
chel accompanying him back, was received by tsaac as a 
gift from Heaven ; indeed, such was her beauty, and so nu- 
merous her good qualities, that to her the pious patriarch 
continued faithful durins the whole of his life. 

Soon after this Abraham took another wife, by name 
Keturah, hj whom he had si;i sons ; but, lest they should 
interfere with Isaac in his inheritance of Canaan, he porticm- 
ed Uiem off as they grew up, and sent them away to seek 
their fortunes in the east. These all became in time the 
heads of different nations, whose traces are discoverable 
both in sacred and pro&nc history, and whose territories lay 
in Arabia, and Syna, and the provinces and districts near. 
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Pmally, the tame erent befell to Abraham which haa bo^ 
fidlen, and ahall befidi, to all. He died, haying attained to 
the great age of one hundred and seTenty-five years, and 
was buried in the cave of Machpelah, beside his beloved 
Siurah. 

There are few events recorded in the preceding pages 
whidi, if due attention be paid to the state of society m the 
patriardbal ages, and the great design of Grod in his election 
of ^e house of Abraham, wiU be round capable of exciting, 
in the breast of a reflecting man, either doubt or uneasiness. 
The conduct of Abraham m his denial of the true connexion 
which subsisted between Sarah and himself has been already 
noticed in the only way in which it appears capable of being 
noticed; whilst the marriage of the patriarch with Hagar, 
luB wife being yet aUve, nas been attributed to its true 
motive, as well as to the customs of the times. But the 
poiposed sacrifice of Isaac is a matter so important, and it 
nas so frequently been objected to as unworthy of the divine 
nature, that wc consider ourselves bound to employ a few 
words for the purpose of rightly explaining it. 

Without laving too much stress upon the undoubted fact. 
that Gknl, in nis character, of universal Creator, may deal 
with his creatures as he diooses ; or tho fact, equally unde- 
niable, that to a command divinely given, all other obliga- 
tions necessarily yield, it appears to us that the matter under 
consideration has been considered difficult of belief^ chiefly 
from a want of adequate regard to the purposes which it 
was intended to serve. It has generally been held, that the 
command to offer up his only son was imposed upon Abra- 
ham merely as a trial of that patriarch's faith ; and it has 
been added, that seeing the deed was not executed, there is 
nothing unworthy the divine goodness in haying instituted 
such a trial. All this may be, and doubtless is, very true ; 
but, as Bishop Warburton . has well observed, it hardly 
accounts fyr « transaction so diametrically opposed to the 
Divine proceedings generally. That illustrious divine has 
accordingly looked further than most men, perhaps, are 
eapable of^ooking; and he has come to the conclusion, that 
the command was imposed upon Abraham, chiefly with a 
design of enabling him to «ee and fed by what means all 
the mmilies of the earth were to be blessed in him. 

The learned prelate founds his theory upon that passa^ 
of the Gospel by Sl John, in whidi Jesus says to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, "Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
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day; and he saw it and was clad." It is evident, he 
obeenres, from the reply made by the Jews to this assertioOi 
that they understood the expression to see^ in its most 
literal sense:, while it is eaually evident, that when ther 
objected to tne possibility or a man, not yet fifty years ola, 
having teen Abraham, our Lord did not correct them in the 
notion which they had formed as to teeing. It was not, 
however, Mnuelf pertomdlVf that our Saviour asserted that 
Abraham rejoiced to see, but his day ; by which carmot be 
meant the period of his sojourn upon earth, but the circum- 
stance in his life which was of the highest importance, and 
mainly characteristic of his office as the Redeemer. That 
the term will admit of this-interpretation is indubitable, from 
the frequent use made, in a similar sense, of the word hour. 
Thus, when our Lord repeatedly says, " My hour is not yel 
oome" — " the hour is at hand, and the Son or Man is betray- 
ed into the hands of sinners :" when he prayed diat '*if it 
were possible the hour might pass fromhun:" where it 
is said, that ^no man laid mnds on him, because his hour 
was not yet come :" and again, " that the hour was 
come when the Son of Man should be glorified." In 
all these instances it is evident that the word does not 
signify a mere portion of time, from which no one can be 
saved by its passing from him ; but some particular circum- 
stance or circumstances in his life, which were peculiar to 
him as the Redeemer. The peoxiliar circumstance, however, 
which constituted Jesus the Redeemer of the world, was 
the laying down of his life, that ** as in Adam all die, even 
so in Chnst should all be made alive." And this it was 
which Abraham must have rejoiced to see, and which seeing 
he was glad. ^ But," continues Uie bishop, " there is noth- 
ing recorded of Abraham in the Old Testament, from whidi 
it could be inferred that he saw Christ's day in this sense, 
if he did not tee and feel it in the command to sacrifioe his 
only son." 

When we take a view of Abraham's history, we see 
how all Grod's revelations to him, to this last, ultimately re- 
lated to that mystic fundamental promise made to hnn in 
his first vocation, that " in him should all ti^ie families of the 
earth be blessed " God opens the scheme of his dispensa- 
tions by exact and regular steps ; and the revelations follow 
one another gradually and in order. Abraham is first com* 
manded to go into a land which should be shown to him ; 
then that hmd, to be possessed by his nirnierous posterity, 
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is exhibited before him ; its distinct boundaries are after- 
wards marked out. He is next assured, while yet diildless. 
that his posterity, to which so much was promised, should 
fiot be from an adopted son, but from one out of his own 
loins. He is then told, that his son should be bom of 
Sarah, which is followed by a formal execution of the coy- 
BNANT, confirmed by the seal of drcimicision. After all 
this, the birth of Isaac is predicted ; who, being bom at the 
appointed time, Ishmael is ordered to be sent away, to de 
si^n with more certainty the succession of the son of Sarah. 
Thus we see a ^adual opening and fit preparative for some 
further revelation, whicn, in pursuance of this regtdar 
scheme of progressive dispensations, could be no other than 

that of the REDEMPTION OF HAKKIND BT THE MeSSIAH, 

the completion of the whole economy of grace, as it, is the 
only explanation of his first, and fundamental promise, that 
'' iii Abraham should all the families of the earth be blessed." 
It can scarcely be doubted that Abraham was exceeding- 
ly desirous to know by whose means this promise was to 
be fulfilled. In his circumstances such curiosity was not 
only innocent, but laudable ; and Grod to instruct him in the 
infinite extent of Divine goodness towards mankind, chose 
a method of gratifying that curiosity, which) whilst it should 

§ut the patriarch's faith to a severer trial than it had yet un- 
ergone, might at the same time cause him to see and feel 
what it was to lose an only and a beloved son. Without 
any previous explanation of his object, God therefore said 
to Abraham, " Take now .thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, ahd get thee into the land of Moriah ; 
and ofiTer him there for a bumt-offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell Uiee of." So mr Bishop War* 
burton's reasonings appear to us irresistible ; but wnen the 
learned prelate goes on to assert that, throughout the three 
days journey that followed, Abraham underwent no care or 
anXiiety, because he knew from the beginning how the mat- 
ter was to end, and that .the transaction was commanded 
for the mere purpose of showing, by action, how the nations 
were to be blessed, we are forced to dissent totally from his 
conclusion. On the contrary, though Abraham's faith was 
too strong to permit a murmur or remonstrance to escape 
him, the trial must have been absolutely illusory, if he were 
aware from the beginning that Isaac's life would not be ex- 
acted ; whilst one of the Divine objects, if we may so speak, 
that of making Yam feel how bitter is the pang attending the 
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fAaugliter of an only son, would have been defeated. We 
are, therefore, disposed to eonclude, that thojiffh God had 
assured Abraham of his intention to gratify une laudablo 
curiosity which he ezprened, he by no means earned hia 
desi^ mto execution previous to the commencement of the 
patnarch's ioumey, which was conducted under the dis« 
tressing and heartrending conricUon, that it would end in 
the death of his wm Isaac 

III this state of mind Abraham reached the place appoint- 
ed ; built an altar, laid the wood in order, bound his son, 
laid him upon the wood, and stretched forth his hand, aim- 
ed with a Knife, to complete the sacr^ce, when his purpose 
was suddenly overruled by a voice from heaVen. lining 
up his eyes, and looking behind him, he saw a ram caught 
in a thicket by his horns : and he went, " and took the ram 
and offered him xxp for a burnt-offering, in the stead of his 
son." Throughout the whole of this transaction the most 
striking re8eim>lance to the sacrifice of thejaon of G[od for 
the sins of the world may be traced. *' Isaac," to use the 
words of Warburton, ^was a son miraculously bom, long 
after his mother was naturally past child-bearing : as Jesus 
was a son miraculously bom of a pure vii^in. The dura- 
tion of the action while Isaac was under sentence of deatli, 
was exactly of the same len^^ with that between Christ's 
death and resurrection, which were both designed to be 
exhibited to Abraham. The edtar on wluch Isaac was laid 
was certainly built on the same mountain, and probably on 
the very spot, on which afterwards Christ actually suffered. 
And still further, not only the final archetypal sacrifice of 
the son of Qod was figured in the command to offer up 
Isaac; but the intermediate typical saciifice in the Mosaic 
economy was represented by the permitted sacrifice of the 
ram, offered up instead of Isaac" 

It is not necessary to follow the learned prelate through 
the luminous course of reasoning by which ne proves that 
the mode of eommunicatinff information by actions instead 
of language was universally prevalent m ancient times. 
The conduct of the Jewish prophets alone distinctly estab- 
lishes this ; and it is by no means impossible, that Abraham 
may have perfectly imderstood the meaning of the scene 
before him, without direct revelation being granted for that 
purpose. Still there are reasons which force us to conclude 
thai a positive explanation was granted by God, though 
Moaes, fbr the most obvious of all reasons, has not reconud 
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it Ha4 the scene above described passed without a Terbal 
explanation, though Abraham might hayeepathered from it 
that mankind were to be redeemed by the math of the only 
son' of some eminent person among his descendants, it 
seems hardly conoeirable that he could have known that 
the great Redeemer was to be the Son of GK)d, as well as 
the Son of Man. On the other hand, had Moses left the 
particulars of that explsmation on record, life and immor* 
tality would had been brought to light ; but that was a 
reTelation for which the Israelites, at me period of their de- 
|)arture out of £lg3rpt, were not prepared ; and which it was 
reserved for a greater than Moses—for me Author as well 
as Revealer of life, to vouchsafe. 

It appears to us, therefore, beyond dispute, that as Ablra- 
ham clearly ** saw Christ's day and was glad,** at some 
period of his life, so was that glorious vision granted to him 
on this occasion ; at least if his view of the great scheme 
was not obtained during the progress of this transaction, it 
is vain to look for it elsewhere. Nor is the name given 
by Abraham to the hill on which the transaction occurred 
without its weight in assisting us. to arrive at this conclu- 
sion. ^ It was caUed by this patriarch Jehovah-jireh, a com- 
bination of words signifying Jehovah shall be seen. Had 
it been the Lord was seen, or 3ie Lord providedy it tftight have 
referred to the Shechinah, when Qod called to Abraham from 
the clouds ; or to the ram which the Divine voice directed 
him to provide ; but, when, after the most interesting part 
of the transaction was over, Abraham gave to the place a 
name signifying Jehovah shaU see, or shaU provide, or shall 
he aeeUy even on that very mount, it seems impossible to 
refer the name to any thing except that future redemption of 
which Abraham had now obtained a distinct vision. 

Looking at the matter in this light, every difficulty which 
has been raised agamst it falls to pieces. Not only is the 
wisdom and consistency of God's conduct vindicated, but 
the assertion that the commencement of human sacrifices is 
to be dated from this source, appears gratuitous. Whether 
such sacrifices were common or not in Canaan at a period 
so early as that of Abraham, may be doubted ; but they 
oould at least receive no countenance from this transaction. 
It is in the highest degree improbable, that he would men- 
tion it to the heathens at all ; — ^it is not very likely that his 
own servants were made aware of it ; though to Isaac, and 
perhaps to Sarah, its import would doubtless be made 
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known; but to mankind at lai^e we have no reason to 
suppose that it was known till Moses declared it. When 
reported in the writings of that historian, however, it )could 
not possibly be productive of harm, since these explicitly 
and frequently pronounce, that human sacrifices are an 
abomination to the God of IsraeL ^ 

We pass over, as wholly unworthy of notice, certain ob- 
jections which have been taken to the conduct of Sarah to- 
wards Hagar, and to the dismissal of the latter, with her 
son, by Abraham. In the first case, no more is related than 
we might naturally expect to learn : whilst in the last, there 
is nothing at variance with the customs of the times, no^ 
indeed, to a certain degree, with the habits of eastern na- 
tions at this moment. When Abraham sent Ishmael and 
his mother into the world, he made the very same provision 
for them which Isaac made for his son Jacob ; and wMdi 
seems then to have been universally made for such members 
of a family as it was deemed prudent to separate from th« 
original stock. He supplied them with provisions for their 
journey, and left it to themselves to procure the means of 
subfidstence, when these should be ej^pended. Nor was 
there the slightest cruelty here. Ishmael must have been, 
at the time of his inigration, at least sixteen or seventeen 
years old ; he went forth into a district thinly peopled, and 
abounding with animals of the chase ; and he could not be 
at a loss, any more than ^y other persons similarly circum- 
8tan<ied, in providing subsistence for himself and his mother. 
In like manner the oehaviour of Lot, both in Sodom and 
after his escape from that city, though often objected to, as 
incestuous and immoral, seems susceptible of a very ready 
explanation.. As we have already stated, his stralige offer 
with respect to his daughters is at once accounted for, if we 
believe it to have sprung not from premeditation, but from 
the impulse of the moment — as indicating the excess of agi- 
tation under which he laboured, rather than any disregard 
to the honour of his children ; and with respect to the trans- 
action in the cave, there the patriarch at least may be ex- 
culpated from all blame. Nor are his daughters to be re- 
proDsted, as they would deserve to be, had they acted firom 
the dictation of sinful passion, or vitiated minds. They 
seem to have regarded tnemselves and their father as placed 
in a predicament similar to that which Noah and his family 
filled after the flood ; ' and thus thinking, they were unques- 
tionably bound, if (hey really trusted m Goa that the pro- 
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DeliTerer ahottld come, i^t to pennit the kanMOi 
ipeeief to peruh. From this motive, and from this akme^ 
tne sacred nistorian represents them as actins ; and thou^^ 
they certainly erred, the error is to be atti%uted not to a 
eorra|>tion or the heart, but to aberrati<m of the judgment. 

Besides these facts, we are not ienorant that the accouni 
of the rite of circumcision given by Moses has been adduced, 
as telling strongly against the veracity of the sacred bis* 
torian. Circumcision, as is well knoixrn, was very early 
practised, both among the Egyptians and other oriental 
nations ; and profane writers, such as Herodotus, consider 
the former people to be the inventors of the practice. It 
has accordingly been argued, by modem infidels, that Mooes 
Mserts what is false, -mien he attributes that ceremony to 
a solemn covenant entered into between Grod and the head 
of the Jewish nation, for that the ceremony existed long 
prior to the age of Abraham, who merely borrowied it from 
the Elgyptians. Now we know not how this argiunent can 
be better met, than in the words of Mr. Bruce, the cele« 
brated traveller in Abjrssinia ; who^ after mentioning a 
number of tribes among whom circumcision is practised, and 
stating the different reasons which they assign for it, ^on 
on to say, '* But none of them pretend that circumcision 
aHses from necessity of any kino — from any obstruction or 
impediment to procreation, or that it becomes necessury for 
cleanliness, or from the heat of the dimate. None of these 
reasons, constantly ^iven in Europe, are ev^ to be- heard of 
here : nor do I l>eheve they have the smallest fbundatTon 
any where ; and this, I think, should weigh strongly in 
fh^rour of the account Scripture gives of it. In discussuig 
the question of the origin of the rite, I will suppose Moses 
a profane author ; but till those that argue against his ao- 
eount and maintain that circumcision was earlier than 
Abraham, shall show me another profkne author as old as 
Moses, and as near to the time they say it began as Moses 
was to the time of Abraham, /I will not ar^ue with them in 
suppwt of Moses against Herodotus, nor discuss who He- 
rodotus's Phoenicians, and who his Egyptians w^re that 
circumcised. Herodotus knew not Abranam nor Moses, 
and, compared to their days, he is but as yesterday. Those 
Ph»mcians and Egyptians might, for any thing he knew at 
his tittle, have received circumcision frotn Abiaham or Ish- 
mael, or some of their posterity, as the Abyssinians or 
ESthiopians, whom he refe» to, actually say they did ; which 
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Herodotus did not know, it is plain, thoug^h he m^timM 
they were drcumcised.'* 

This appears to us |)erfectly conclusive on the question, and 
it maybe worth while to remind the reader^ that it is quite 
impossible to suppose the rite to have existed in £ffypt 
pnor to its introduction into the family of Abraham, and, at 
the same time, give any credit to the Mosaic account of the 
mode of that introduction. Abraham had visited E^ypC 
long before he entered into the covenant with God, from 
whence, among other presents, he brought "men-servants" 
in abundance. Now had anv of these undergone the cere- 
mony prior to the epoch wnen Abraham was himself cir- 
cumcised, he would not surely have circumcised them again, 
at the same time that he circumcised IshmaeL Besides, it 
is worthy of remark, that all those, tribes which trace 
their descent from Ishmael, circumcise their youth when 
they attain to their thirteenth .year, in memory of their 
great ancestor, who had attained to that age when he 
received the seal of adoption. 

Much has been said of the improbability of the nuraca- 
lous destruction by fire of Sodom and Qomorrah. On this 
head we have only to remark, that the tale is told in a book 
professing to be written by Divine inspiration ; and that 
there is nothing more improbable in the history itself con- 
sidered as an especial interference of Gkxl in the ways of 
men, than in any other judgment recorded in the Bible. 
If God desired to destroy the cities of the J-^rdan, there 
is no reason why he should not have employed fire as 
the instrument of vengeance; indeed, the aspect of the 
country in question, more especially of the lake Asphaltites, 
or Dead Sea, dearly indicates that at some period or other, 
a dreadful convulsion of nature took place there. We abstain 
from quoting any of the marvellous descriptions eiven of it 
by ancient writers ; but the following extract firom Dr. Clark*! 
valuable travels will sufiice to prove, that the district is an 
exceedin£^3r remarkable one. and that the lake possesses 
some qusuities different firom those possessed by other waters : 

« From the town of Bethlehem," says he, ^ the Dead Sea be- 
low appeared so near us, that we thought we could have rode 
thither m a very short spcice of time. Stfll nearer stood a moun- 
tain, on its western shore, resembling, in its form, tiie cone of 
Vesuvius, and having also a crater upon its top, which wa9 
plainly discernible. The distance, however, is much gp^te^ 
than tt appears to be ; the magnitude of the objects m thie 
Vol. L— N 
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fine pitMpect, eannne them to appear leas remote than 
they really are. The atmosphere was remarkably dear 
and serene ; but we saw none of those douds of smoke 
whidi, by some writers, are said«to exhale from the surface 
of the lake Asphaltites, nor from any neighbouring moun- 
tain. Every thing about it was, in the highest degree, 
grand and awful. Its desolate and majestic features are 
well suited to the tales related concerning it by the inhabi- 
tants of the country, who will speak of it with terror, seem- 
ing to shink from ue narrative ofits deceitful allurance and 
d<»dly influence. ' Beautiful fruit,' say they, *■ grows upon 
its shores, which is no sooner touched than it becomes aust 
and bitter ashes.' In addition to its physical horrors, Uie 
region round is said to be more perilous, owing to the feroci- 
ous tribes wandering about the shores of the lake, than any 
part of the Holy I^d. A passion for the marvellous has 
thus affixed, perhaps, false characteristics to the sublimest 
assodations of natural scenery in the whole world : for though 
it be now known, that the waters of this lake, instead of 
proving destructive to animal life, swarm with myriads of 
nshes ; that instead of falling victims to its exhalations^ 
certain birds make it their peculiar resort; that shells 
abound upon its shores ; that the pretended fruit containing 
ashes,'*' is as natural and as admirable a production of 
nature, as the rest of the vegetable kin^om ; that bodies 
sink or float in it, according to the proportion of their gravity 
and the eravity of the water :t that its vapours are not 
more insalubrious than those or any other lake, which emits 
a strong smell of sea-water ; that innumerable Arabs people 
the neighbouring district: notwithstanding all these facts 
are now well established, even late authors, by whom it is 
mentioned,, continue to fiU their descriptions with imaginary 
horrors and ideal phantoms, which, tnough less substantial 

* Dr. Clark has gone somewhat too far hero. The fruit in 
question is the soUmum melongena^ or egg plant, which when at- 
tacked by an insect, (Tenthreoo,) is lilerally converted into aheap 
of dust, the skin only remaining entire, and of a beautiful colour, 
t Its specific gravity is 1.211, or nearly one-fiflh part more than 
that of sea-water, and 100 parU of it contain 

Muriate of lime 3-920 

Ma^esia .... 10-246 

Soda .... 10-360 

Sulphate of lime . 054 

24-580 
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than the black perpendicular rocks around it, ' cast their 
lene;thened shadows on the waters of the Dead Sea.' " 

Reland, in his account of lake Asphaltites, aftw insert" 
ing^ copious extracts from Galen, concerning the properties 
and quality of the water and its natural history, proceeds 
to account for the strange fables that have prevaued with 
respect to its deadly influence, by showing, that certain of 
the ancients confounded this lake with another bearing the 
scune appellation of Asphaltites (which signifies nothing more 
than iktttminoua) near Babylon ; and that they attributed to 
it properties which properly belonged to the Babylonian wa- 
ters. Among the numerous assertors of the remarkable spe- 
cific gravity of the water, almost every ancient author may 
be mcluded, by whom the lake has been mentioned : this is 
noticed by Aristotle ; and it can hardly be doubted irat that 
their testimonies have some foundation in reality. Maun- 
drel, {^utoj^USf) as he is emphatically styled by Reland, is 
entitled to implicit confidence in this, as in all other mat- 
ters where he speaks firom his own practical observation, 
<*Beinff willing," says he, ''to make an experiment of its 
strengm, I went into it, and foimd that it bore up my body 
with an uncommon force. But as for the relation of some 
authors, that men wading into it were buoyed up to the top 
as soon as they got as deep as the navel, I found it, upon 
experiment, not true. Its water, although limpid like that 
of the sea of Galilee, and resulting from the same river 
Jordan, instead of being as that is, sweet and salutary, is, 
in the hi^est degree, uilt, bitter, and nauseous." 

Such IS the lake that covers the spot of ground upon 
which the devoted cities are supposed to have stood, extend- 
ing in length about twenty-four leae:ues, and in breadth 
about six or seven. That there is noming impossible in the 
supposition, which has universal tradition at least to sup- 

gort it, the following considerations may show: — ^In the 
rst place it is to be observed, that the vale of Sodom 
abounds in veins of bitumen, which are to be found, not 
only on the sur&ce, but to a ^eat depth in the soil. In the 
next place it is worthy of notice, that bitumen whether in a 
liquid or solid state, is exceedingly combustible ; and 
that a thunderbolt finllmff upon it wSald no more fail of set- 
ting it on fire, than the flash from the steel and flint fails to 
igmte gunpowder. Now the account given by Moses is, 
that " 3ie Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomoirah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ;" by which, 
according to the Hebrew idiom, is to be *<)^Tstood 
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iamine farmwUnie, in other words lightning. It is triM 
that Moses, though he adds, *' that God overthrew those 
eitiea^ and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground," does not 
exphun how this oTertmt>w tcrak place : but a knowledge 
of the above facts at once leads to tne following as at 
least a probable conclusion. The lightning falling upon 
the bitumen would instantly set it on fire, and uie fire 
would not only skim the surlhce but penetrate deep into 
the soil, sweeping along, as it does m a. coal-pit, with 
the vein of conmustible matter. The consequence would 
be that a terrible earthquake would take place, followed, aa 
such a convulsion always is, by a subsiding of the ground -; 
and the waters rushing into the hollow thus createc^ would, 
by mixing with the bitumen, form a small lake, where^pre-*^ 
vious to the awful visitation, a fruitful valley lay. Thus 
would perish the cities and their ^Uuted inhabitants; 
whilst the lake would remain as a lastme memorial of God's 
power to punish as well by fire as by a deluj^ of water. 

Of the transformation of Lot's wife durmg the escape of 
the patriarch to Zoar, we have abready said as much as ap- 
"peaxB neoessary in a work like this. If she lagged behind 
till the shower of brimstone overtook her, there can be little 
doubt of the fate which she underwent. Being incrusted in 
a coat of burning bitumen, she would not only perish, but a 
heap of saline matter would remain standing where she did ; 
and this seems to be all that is implied in Uie original He- 
brew, by her being changed into a pillar of salt. Not is 
there any necessity why we should delay in order to give a 
detailed' account of Melchizedek, over whose condition the 
language of St. Paul alone has thrown any degree of mys- 
tery. Melchizedek seems to have been a pious and upright 
man, who, as was then universally done, discharged me 
double office of king and priest to a petty tribe in P^estine, 
and Abraham seems to have presented him with a tenth 
part of his plunder, as an acknowled^ent of respect and 
deference. As to St. Paul's expressions, they refer simply 
to the distinction which existed between the Patriarchal 
and Levitical priesthood ; the one bein^ universal, and of uni- 
versal continuance ; the other exclusive, and of temporary 
duration ; whilst our Saviour is said to be *' a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek/' in reference to the 
abolition of that exclusive priesthood which existed under 
the Mosaic dispensation. But it is high time to return to 
the ordw of our narrative. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

/ia«c*tf wuuriage. — Births of Esau and Jacob.— T%eir Ai«tory.— Oi- 

jeetions stated and answered, 

A. M. 3398 to 3&26.~B. C. 2013 to 1886. 

At the death of Abraham, Isaac, as a matter of course, suc- 
ceeded to the wealth which the great patriarch lefl behind 
him, as well as to the far more vaJaable possession of God's 
special favoor and protection. Of a gentle and peaceable, if 
not an indolent disposition, he appears to have pJEuased through 
life, subject to fewer trials than befell almost any other of these 
ancient worthies. Yet even Isaac's career was not absolutely * 
free from annoyances, of the nature and causes of which, a 
few words will suffice to give a description. 

Isaac was for^ years old when he took to wife Rebekah, 
the daughter of Bethuel, the Syrian of Padan-aram. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish tradition, she was then a mere girl, not more 
than fourteen years of age ; and though we can hardly believe 
her to have been so youthful as this, it is evident from a con- 
sideration of certain occurrences in their after history, that she 
must have been a great deal .younger than her husband. Be 
this as it may, we learn that during the first twenty years after 
their marriage, she was barren, and we know that of all ca- 
lamities this was accounted, in patriarchal times, the most dis- 
tressing. But though God thus tried the faith of his servant, 
his own designs remained undtered, and at last he listened to 
the prater of Rebekah, and granted her reqiiest. She proved 
with cmld, and as she suffered severely during pregnancy, it 
was Divinely communicated to her, that the burden which she ' 
bore was of no common kind. " Two nations," said the Lord, 
" are in thy womb, and two maimer of people shall be sepa- 
rated from thy bowels ; and the one people shall be stronger 
than the other people ; and the elder shall serve the younger.'* 
This was an announcement clearly implying that the children 
which she should bring into the world were destined for some 
remarkable ends ; and the very aspect of the infants them- 
■elves, as well as the peculiar manner of their birth, oonki 

N2 
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hardly fail of throwing some light upon the purport of the 
propnecj. 

when her days were accomplished that she should be de- 
livered, Rebekah gare birth to twins, the first of whom was 
covered with a sort of red hair, whilst the second, as if jealons 
of his brother's pre-eminence, came into the world grasping 
the heel of his relative. To the elder was given the name of 
Esau, a word signifying red; to the yonneer that of Jacob, 
implying one who supplants ; and as the children differed in 
tiieur personal i^pearantse from the womb, so in all their future 
career they bore no similarity the one to the other. As they 
grew np, £san *' was" to use the language of Seriptare, "a 
cunning man, and a man of the field," whereas Jacoh " was a 
plain man, and dwelt in tents." 

The first occasion on which we find Jacob acting up to the 
character implied in his name, was as follows : It oappened 
that Esan, having been long abroad in the exercise or his fa- 
Tonrite occupation, hunting, returned home one day spent 
widi fatigue and hunger; and seeing his brother feasting upon 
a mess of lentile pottage, he eagerly requested a portion. It 
were vain to offer any palliation fortbe conduct of Jacob under 
such circumstances. Aware of his brother's natural impa- 
tience, and covetous of his birthright, he stipulated with huD, 
before he |pranted his request, that he would resign that great 
privilege m his favour ; and Esau, careless of future good 
when brought into comparison with an immediate gratifica- 
tion, readily closed with the terms. 

Soon after this there arose a famine in the land, upon which 
Isaac prepared to do, as his father had done before him, by 
retirmginto Egypt; but he had proceeded no further than 
Gerar, when a divine vision met him, and directed him tO 
remain where he was, because God was with him. At the 
same time the promises so repeatedly niade to Abraham, were 
gracionsly renewed to him. He was informed that his seed 
should be numerous as the stars of heaven ; that the whole of 
the surrounding country should become their inheritance, and 
finally that " in his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed." That Isaac, himself an antetype of the g[reat De- 
liverer, perfectly understood the import of this promise, there 
is no room to doubt, and he was too pious to refuse obedience 
to the command which preceded it. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that Isaac i^onld have fallen 
into tbe very same error here, which was formerly committed 
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hj his father Abraham. Unaccountably distmrtful of the 

Sower or will of God to defend him from every species of 
anger, he caused Rebekah to represent herself as his sister; 
and when the fraud was detected by Abimelech, the King of 
Gernr, he frankly owned that it had been practised through 
(ear. But Abimelech was by no means disposed to treat him 
as he had apprehended. On the contrary, he issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting any of his subjects from molesting the 
man or His wife ; and for some little time Isaac and the peo- 
ple of the district dwelt amicably together. 

This state of things, however, was not of long continuance. 
The favour of God so manifestly Allowed Isaac, and all his 
affairs flourished so abundantly, that the Philistines became 
envious of his growing prosperity ; and insults and wrongs 
were put upon his followers such as they deemed it impossible 
to endure. Wells which they had dug for their own use, 
were seized and filled up ; aggressions were daily made upon 
their settlement, and at last I«iac was arbitrarily directed by 
Abimelech to quit the country. He did so, and removed first 
to a place which, because he was no longer straitened, he 
liamed Rehoboth ; and next to a more permanent abode, 
BeerHEiheba, where Abraham had dwelt before him. Here 
he built an altar to Jehovah, and caused the ancient wellp to 
be cleared out ; and. here the gracious promise was again re- 
newed to him, by the God whom he ceased not to worship. 
Nor were these the only benefits which attended him here. 
Abimelech, either ashamed of his past misconduct, or made 
aware that Isaac was under the especial care of heaven, fol- 
lowed him with a large compsftiy to Beer-sheba, and, apolo- 
gizing for what had happened, entered with him into the 
same league which had originally subsisted between himself 
and Abruiam. 

The sons of Isaac being now grown up to manhood, the 
elder took to himself wives from among the Hittites; Judith, 
the daughter of Beeri, and Bashemath, the daughter of Elon. 
This was a source of extreme regret to the patriarch and his 
wife ; more especially to the latter, whose affections appear 
to have been entirely alienated by it iiom her first-bom ; and 
no great while elapsed, ere an opportunity ofiered of indulging 
that excessive partiality for Jacob, which she had all along 
nourished. It happened on a certain occasion, that Isaae^ 
being oppressed with weakness and old age, felt a violent 
desire to bestow upon his son the solemn blessing whleh 
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should eonfltitnte him the head of the family. He aeoordingly 
summoned Esau into his presence, towards whom he hsid 
ever heen partial, and directed him to go forth into the field, 
to kill for him some venison^ and to dress it according to his 
taste. Esau lost no time in obeying the wishes of his father, 
for whom he appears to have entertained the most profound 
respect, but hurried abroad in the confident expectation of 
receiving a solemn benediction on his return. 

He had not long quitted Isaac's presence, when Rebekah, 
anxiutts that her favourite should obtain Uiat enviable dis- 
tinction, fell upon a scheme for deceiving her aged husband. 
She caosed Jacob to fetch two kids from the flock ; killed 
and dressed them, so as to imitate venison, and disguising 
her son's wrists, and the smooth of his neck, by covering 
them with the skins of the slaughtered animals, sent him in 
to personate his brother. Though suspicious at first that all 
was not as he intended it, Isaac came gradually to believe the 
falsehoods which Jacob uttered. His eyes being dim he could 
not detect the fraud ; and as Jacob was arrayed in one of 
Esau's garments, the senses both of smell and touch were in 
opposition to that of hearing. He accordingly poured out 
upon the head of the supplanter, that solemn and irrevocable 
benediction which constituted him the heir of the promises 
made to Abraham and to his seed. 

This scene had scarcely passed when Esau arrived, -and 
carryiBg in his venison, piously requested the blessing which 
his father had promised. There are few details, even in Holy 
Writ, more affecting than those which follow. Isaac felt 
that he had been imposed upon, and lamented it sorely, though 
he felt also that that whicn was done could not be undone ; 
whilst Esau deplored his misfortune in terms of no ordinanr 
bitterness, and besought lus father "to bless him also. 
Finally, Isaac did bless Esau, but notes he had blessed Jacob. 
He gave him "Uie fatness of the earth, and the dew of hea- 
ven," valour and high courage, though in subserviency to his 
brother ; but that which was more valuable than all the res^ 
had already been awarded, and was no longer lus to bestow. 
The conse'quences were exactly such as might be expected. 
Esau hated his brother, resolved upon destroying him, and 
only waited till his father should return unto dust, in order to 
carry that resolution into force. 

But Jacob was no longer an ordinary man, to be measured 
by the scale of mdividuu moral excellence. He was an in- 
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itnunent in the hands of that Providence which nerer far* 
Book him, and which thus early began to screen him from 
injury. Rebekah overhearing the mnrmnred threats of her 
elder son, and fehrful lest they should be accomplished, again 
deceived her husband, for the sake of conveying her favourite 
to a place of safety ; and Jacob iwas dismissed to find a tem- 
porary home in the bosom of his mother's family. 

Of the fortunes which attended Jacob, the inspired historian 
has given a very minute account, saying .little more either of 
Isaac or Esau, till they ciime again in contact with the wan- 
derer. All that we are told concerning them is, that Isaac 
dismissed his youngest j9on with a solemn injunction, not to 
take a wife from among the daughters of Canaan ; and that 
Esau, perceiving that he had done Wrong in marrying as he 
originally did, chose as a third wife his own cousin Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmael. We are therefore led to conclude 
that Isaac lived a quiet and indolent life, part of which was 
spent at Beer-sheba, part at Hebron, in Mam re ; while Esau, 
sitting down at Mount Seir, kept up littie intercourse with any 
member of his own family, durmg the period of his brother^ 
absence. But the case was widely different with respect to 
Jacob : his was a career of bustle, intrigue, activity, and la- 
bour; throughout which he appears to have been preserved, 
supported, and rendered prosperous, if not happy, solely on 
account of the great object, for the accomplishment of which 
he was chosen. 

The first remarkable adventure which befell him afler quit- 
ting the settlement of his father, was this : fatigued with long 
travel, and overtaken in the open country by night, he lay 
down to sleep in the fields; ana had scarcely closed his e^res, 
his head resting on a pillow of stones, ere a very striking 
vision passed before him. Ue saw, as it were, a great ladder 
that reached from earth to heaven, upon which troops of an- 
gels appeared to ascend and descend, whilst from the top 
there came a solemn voice, which assured him that eveiy 
thin^ which had been promised to Abraham should be fulfilled 
in him. '^ I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father," said 
the voice, '' and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thoa 
liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed. And thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth ; and thou shalt spread abroad 
to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the bouth : 
and in thee, and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed." It was moreover declared, that God would b« 
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hif protector and guide, and would never leaye him till he 
had done that of which he had epoken. This, in all proba- 
bility, was the first commanication with which. Jacoo had 
been favoured by the Most Hi^h ; for he aWoke in terrible 
dismay; and in commemoration of so strange an event, 
changed the name of the place from Luz to Beth-el. But the 
impression made upon him seems to have been many degrees 
removed from that which similar visitations produced upon 
his righteous grandfather. Instead of thankfully acknow- 
ledging God's goodness, and his own unworthiness to receive 
it, Jacob presumed to enter into bargain with the great Being 
who addressed him, pledging himself that in the event of 
being carried safelv to his journey's end, and brought back 
prosperously to his father's house, Jehovah should be his God. 

Recovered from the awe which the nocturnal vision had 
excited, Jacob continued his progress, and arrived, in due 
time, at a spot near the town or Haran, where Laban's shep- 
herds kept their sheep. Here he first saw his cousin Rachel, 
for whom he conceived an immediate attachment, and to 
whom, aAer assisting her to water her flocks, he made himself 
known; and being conducted home, he immediately took 
upon himself the office of servant or shepherd to his relative. 
We need scarcely observe, that in a pastoral age, like that of 
the patriarch's, such service was do mdication of natural, or 
rather of artificial inferiority. On the contrary, it was a state 
into which all adventurers entered, who chose to seek a main> 
tenance apart from their own families ; and so little was Ja- 
cob despised by Laban because he happened to be his ser- 
vant, that the master scrupled not to promise him the hand of 
one of his daughters. Jacob, it appears, declined to accept 
hire or wages, in the common acceptation of the term, but 
covenanted to serve his uncle seven years, provided he would 
give him Rachel in marriage ; and Laban /readily acceding 
to his terms, Jacob became at once the affianced husband of 
his cousin. 

When the period arrived at which he was to receive his 
bride, Laban, either valuing bis services highly, and so being 
anxious to retain him, or instigated, as he himself asserted, 
by the customs of the place, put a cheat upon Jacob, hardly 
less galling than that wnich Jacob imposea upon his brother 
Ssau. Having another daughter besides Rachael, by name 
Leah, the elder and far less beautiful of the two, he resolved 
to introduce her into Jacob's bed ; not doubting but that bin 
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felative would easily be persuaded to serve other seTen jean 
for llie object of his choice. Laban was not deceived in his 
expectations. The peculiar ceremonies which attended those 
early marriages, affording him ample opportunity of execu- 
ting his scheme, he found, in the morning, that he had not 
miscalculated the strength of Jacob's attachment, who at once 
agreed to protract his period of servitude to fourteen years, 
rather than lose his beloved Rachel.* 

In this manner Jacob became possessed of two wives, the 
elder of whom bore him four son^ in succession, whilst the 
Younger was barren. The names of the children were Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, all of these words having re- 
ference to the condition of their mother, and the hopes which 
she from time to time encouraged. In the mean while, Rachel 
sorely disappointed at her own sterility, adopted an expedient 
similar to that which Sarah had adopted with Abraham ; she 
gave to Jacob as a secondary wife or concubine, her hand- 
maid Bilhah. The latter bore two sons, who, by direction of 
Rachel were named Dan and Naphtali, the first being a term 
expressive of judgment, the last of consolation. But Leah 
was not contented to sit down under a sense of ima^^inary 
inferiority, so she also presented Jacob with her maid Zilpah, 
by whom he had Gad and Asher. 

Things were in this state, when Reuben, Jacob's eldest son, 
happenmg to go into the fields about the time of wheat-harvest, 
gathered some mandridceSf which he carried to his mother. 
Rachel saw and coveted them, but being sullenly answered 
by Leah, that she had already done her sufficient injury by 
stealing away her husband, she endeavoured to compromise 
the quarrel by resigning to her a privilege, which belonged 
b}' right to herself.t 

The consequence was that Leah brought forth a fiflh, and 
in due time, a sixth son, the former of whom she called Issa- 

* " The modesty of those times,'* lays Bishop Patrick, " made them 
bring the bride to her husbaad's bed, veiled, and without lights ; so 
that it was the easier for Laban to deceive Jacob by bringing Leah to 
him; whom he could not hope to dispose of so easily in marriage as 
Rachel, because she was homely." 

t The custom of those countries where polswamy was allowed, was 
for the husband to take his wives by turns. The kings of Persia (if 
we may believe Herodotus) were not exempt from this rule ; which 
makes It more probable that Rachel soli her turn to her sister for that 
nightj tfa4n that she directed her husband which of the four be should 
lie Vfith.— Uninertal Hittory^ b. L c. 7« 
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ebar, and the latter Zebnlon ; and last of all a daaghter, named 
Dinah, the feminine of Dan. 

It was now that God, willing to take away the reproach 
from Rachel, caused her also to bear a son, whom in the 
triamph of her heart, she called Joseph, a word signifying 
increasing. She was scarcely recovered, when Jacob, haV 
iog completed his period of servitude, came to Laban, and 
demanded his dismissal ; but Laban, conscious that God had 
blessed faim for Jacob's sake, urgently entreated him to re- 
main. He yielded at length to the solicitations of his father- 
in-law ; not, however, till he had stipulated for a hire which 
he well knew how to render valuable ; and he abode a few 
years longer with Laban, as his shepherd. 

Time passed, and Jacob by means not always the most 
honourable, or most upright, became possessed of great 
wealth, and large possessions. This very naturally excited 
the indignation of Laban and his sons, who, not withoat a 
show 01 reason, looked upon themselves as plundered by 
their relative ; and Jacob was in consequence fain to devise 
means for secretly escaping from the evil passions which he 
had excited. With this view he precipitately fled from Haran, 
at a moment when Laban was engaged in a distant part of 
the country; and, passing the Euphrates, proceeded as far as 
Gilead, where he pitched bis tent m the mountain ; but in his 
flight he had not oeen over careful in hindering his family 
from wronging those from whom they separated. His favou- 
rite wife, Rachel, probably infected with that strange mixture 
of idolativ and true religion which seems at this time to have 
prevailed every where beyond the limits of Isaac's establish- 
ment, had stolen the teraphim, or idols, to which her father 
was in the habit of addressmg his prayers, and thus furnished 
him with a legitimate excise for foUowinc in anger, a- fugi- 
tive, over whom he undoubtedly possessed no rignt of sove- 
reignty or rule. 

Laban was no sooner made aware of Jacob's flight, than 
he armed his followers and retainers, and marched uler him. 
The consequences to the latter might have been very serious, 
had not God warned Laban, in a dream, not to molest him ; 
but the issue was, that afler a good deal of mutual recrimina- 
tion, and a fruitless search for the teraphim, a reconciliation 
took place, and Jacob was permitted to continue his journey 
in peace. But though miraculously delivered from one dan- 
ger, hii way waa by no means secure. Having despatched 
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I to Seir, for the purpose of deprecating his brother's 
anfer, and Coring him th«it by retoming into Canaan he 
meant in no respect to interfbre with his possessions, he was 
alarmed at their retarn, by the intelligence that Esao was 
advancing to meet him ; and that -he came at the head of a 
eonsiderabie military force, like one whose designs were the 
reverse of friendly. Jacob's coorage woald have probably 
ftiled him altogether, had not God opened his eyes, so that 
he beheld a host of angels encamped, as it were, near him ; 
which so far restored his self-possession as that he was able 
to devise a plan for the preservation of some portion, at least, 
of his goods and retinue. He divided bis company into 
three bands, causing one to keep at a considerable interval 
from the other; and having instrncted those in the rear to 
escape as they best could, in case the front should be attack- 
ea, he directed the whole to move on. 

Having made these arrangements over night, and sent 
forward a present to Esau, he himself lagged behind, at the 
brook Jabbok, to pray. He was thns engaged, when a man 
suddeoly appeared, who desired to wrestle with him; and 
Jacob complying, they continued the exercise, without suo- 
cess on either side, till day began to appear. It was now 
that the stranger, to show bow easily he might have prevail- 
ed, touched Jacob's thigh, and caused the sinew to shrink ; 
after which he explained to him that he was of no mortal 
order, but that the whole was symbblical of Jacob's securi^ 
against danger. Finally, he gave to the patriarch the name 
of Israel, which signifies, a man that haspremttUd tokh God; 
and solemnly blessing him, departed. 

Of the remainder of Jacob's adventures in the course of 
his journey from this place, which, in commemoration of 
what had befallen him there, he named Peniel (the face of 
God,) it is not necessary to give a very lengthened account. 
Let it suffice toatate, that his brother Esau, so lar from meet- 
ing him in anger, freely forgave him all the injuries he had 
received, and could with difficulty be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept even a present at his hands. He embraced him affec- 
tionately, urged him to come and visit him at Seir, and offer- 
ed to leave a guard for his protection ; and when Jacob 
declined the favour, he departed in peace to his own settle- 
ment. 

Jacob's next halting-place was at Shechem^ where he ptlr- 
chased a piece of ground from Hamor, the king, having 

Vol. I.— O 
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merelj rested b3r the way- at Saocoth, for the purpoie of 
avoiding farther interconrse with Esaa. The probability im, 
that he would have soionmed in the coantry of Shechem 
flome time, had not the king's son, by name Snechem, viola- 
ted his daughter Dinah ; whom, nevertheless, the young man 
so ardently loved, that he would have gladly married her. 
But Jacob's sons, indignant at the insult put upon the family, 
first of all persuaded the men of Shechem to submit to the 
rite of circumcision, and then attacking the city when its 
male inhabitants were defenceless from fever, utterly destroy- 
ed it. Every man was slain ; and the women and children, 
as well as the cattle and flocks, were seized by the con- 
querors. Jacob was seriously alarmed, and not without 
reason, at the consequences which might ensue. He appre- 
hended that the whole of the surrounding country would be- 
come hostile to him, either through fear of suffering them- 
selves similar outrages, or because of their alliances with 
Shechem ; and he was glad when God ^ave him particular 
directions to retire to Beth-el. As he intended, no wever, 
with more than ordinaiy solemnity, to worship God in that 
place, he directed his household to put away their strange 
gods-^in other words, to rid themselves of the idols which 
thev had taken at Shechem ; and to abolish every thing like 
idolatrouspractices from the very Shechemite captives them- 
selves. 'This done, he struck his tents, and arrived without 
molestation at the place appointed ; where he erected an altar 
to Jehovah, and once more received a renewal of the great 
promise. 

Jacob's sojourn at Beth-el was not very protracted, for his 
father was now well stricken in years, and he experienced a 
strong and laudable desire to see him once before he died. 
With this design he resumed his journey, hoping to reach 
Ephrath by nightfall ; but the first of a series of heavy mis- 
fortunes befell him here, in the death of his beloved wife 
Rachel. She expired soon afler she had brought into the 
world a son, whom she named Ben-oni^ or the son of my 
sorrow ; but whom his father, conERdering the appellation too 
melancholy, aflerwards called Beniamtn, the child of strength. 
Having paid the last tribute to her remains, and erected a 
stone to her memory, the patriarch travelled on, halting for a 
orief season at Edar, where another and no less heavy blow 
fell upon bim. Hi^ eldest son, Reuben, committed incest 
with bis father's concubine, Bilhah ; which so distressed 
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Jacob, that though he refrained from noticiii|| it at the mo 
ment, he marked iiis abhorrence of it in a strikmg manner at 
his last hour. Finally he arrived at Hebron, in the country of 
Mamre, just in time to close Isaac's eyes, who expired in 
his 180th year, and was piously buried by his sons Esau and 
Jacob. 

The same remark which we hazarded at the close of a pre- 
vious chapter, seems perfectly applicable at the close of this. 
There are but few events in the preceding details which, if 
due regard be made to the habits of the age, and the purpose 
of God in electing the family of Abraham, can affect the re- 
flecting mind with doubt, or even with uneasiness. The 
preference of Jacob to Esau has indeed been repeatedly quo- 
ted, as well by those who would hold up revelation, in general, 
to contempt, as by the disciples of Calvin in support of their 
own tenets ; but a little dispassionate consideration will, we 
trust, suffice to satisfy the reader, that there is nothing in the 
transaction either derogatory to the divine nature, or incul- 
cative of the horrible doctrine of particular election. 

No truth can be better attested than this, that Almighty 
God, in selecting instruments for the furtherance of great and 
useful ends, has not always been guided in his choice by the 
consideration of the moral worth of individuals. But it such 
has been the case in matters of, comparatively speaking, little 
moment, much more has it been the case in the steps which 
he has seen food to take for ushering his Son, our Riedeeme^ 
into the wond. Their own lawgiver, Moses, justly charac- 
terized the Jewish people. When he pronounced them to be a 
stiff-necked and perverse generation — qualities which un- 
doubtedly adhered to them throughout the whole of their his- 
tory ; yet this very people was made the channel, so to speak, 
through which the greatest blessing that ever came upon the 
world was made to flow. Almost the saoie thing may be 
said of Jacob, the founder of the Je wbh nation. As we have 
taken particular care, in the preceding pages, neither to dia- 
gnise nor palliate his offences, it will be seen, that in veiy 
many of the virtues most essential to the welfare of socie^, 
he was deficient ; yet God chose, nevertheless, to confer upon 
him the high and unspeakable^honour of being the forefather, 
according to the flesh, of the promised Redeemer. Now we 
really see nothing in this, either prejudicial to the character 
of the Deity (if we may so venture to express ourselves,) or 
oonfirmative of the unaccountable doctnne of arbitrary de« 
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ereet ; on the eontruy, we perceive proofs of God'f infinito 
goodnoM and wisdom, and of the absolute impartiality bj 
which all his dealings with mankind are regulated. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the point to be determined 
between Esan and Jacob, was not one which in any degree 
affected the two men, as individuals; either in this life, or 
the life which is to come. In this life, on the contraiy, Jacob 
clearly underwent man^ more hardships than attended npon 
his brother Esau ; as witness his miserable exit from his la- 
ther's house; his terrors both from Laban and Esau; his 
family misfortunes, beginning with the death of Rachel, and 
ending only in his extreme old age ; whilst of his destiny in 
a future state, as compared with that of Esdu, we neither 
know, nor shall know, any thing till after our own has been 
determined. On the contrary, the question to be decided by 
Divine wisdom was this ; which of these two men should be 
the human forefather of Christ ; and that question, as if it had 
been his object to prove, that the moral excellence <^ the In- 
divid oals themselves was in no respect concerned in it, God 
decided ere the children were bom ; for it was whilst the^ 
were yet in her womb, that God told Rebekah that the eldei 
should serve the younger ; a declaration which distinctly im 
plied, that he had elected the younger, in preference to the 
elder, as his instrument for the general benefit of mankind. 

If it be objected, that the moral improbity of Jacob ought 
to have induced God, even after his election was made, to 
change it, we answer, that had such im occurrence happened, 
it must have inevitably placed the great work of the Creator 
in a point of view absolutely unworthy and mischievous. It 
is quite clear that the Messiah could come only of one of the 
two brothers. Now, had God chosen the elder and more 
virtuous of the two (and with all his faults we are inclined to 
regard Esua as 9ore virtuous than Jacob) men might, and 
probably would have said, that the consequences were the 
mere natural right of Esua's primogeniture, and superior moral 
excellence ; whereas God by passing him by, and electing 
his younger and less worthy brother, has shown that- his de- 
signs were not partial but general, and that, in the widest 
sense of the term, he is no respecter of persons. 

Such being the case, we will not waste our own or our read* 
er*8 time by endeavouring to devise excuses fbr the crimes of 
Jacob and Rebekah. They both sinned grievously ; Jacob 
not only in bis dealings witn his brother, but in his tranaa»>' 
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tions with Labaa ; and Rebekah as well in the matter of the 
blessing as afterwards : bat God in this, as in many other in* 
stances, caused the sins of particular persons to advance the 
general good, exactly as he makes storms and earthquakes, 
though in themselves evils, operate to the benefit of men and 
beasts in the natural world. 

Having thus abstained from all attempts at vindicating the 
iqoral conduct of Jacob, it will scarcely be expected that we 
should enter into any defence of the errors ana crimes of his 
children and contemporarieff. So far from this, we regard the 
Mosaic history as advancing its highest claim to our belief, 
in consequen<5e of the undisguisedness with which it records 
not only the acts of piety, but the transgressions of the founders 
of the Jewish nation. What impostor, for example, would 
have described the incest of Reuben? A matter which but 
for Moses' account of it, never would Jiave been heard of ; or 
what inventor of a fable, the design of which is to hold up a 
hero to general admiration, would have staged, as Moses has 
done, the paltry and dishonest shifts by which Jacob increas- 
ed his flocks and herds. In like manner Jacob's covenant 
with Jehovah, " that if he would do so and so, then he (Jacob) 
would acknowledge him as God," This, sus it implies that the 
patriarch's faith was as vet very insecurely grounded, never 
would have been related by one whose design was other than 
to speak the truth ; whilst his honest confession of Rachel's 
leaning to idolatry and image-worship, not only adds to his 
own credibility, but gives us a better notion of the religious 
state of the world, than we could have otherwise obtained. 
But it may be said, how beqame Jacob so ignorant of the 
Divine nature as his recorded vow shows him to have been? 
We do not think there is any diflSculty in accounting for that 
fact, which clearly arose out of contingencies, not more 
natural than common. 

From all that we read of the history of Isaac and his family, 
it is evident that the patriarch, though an exceedingly good, 
was a very indolent and timid person. He appears, more* 
over, like many other fathers, to have nounshed an extretee 
partiality for one of his sons, to the neglect of the other; 
while the other, in accordance with common usage, became 

Jroportionably a favourite with his mother. By this means 
acob's religious education was, we may well believe, sadly 
neglected ; at all events, the same cinre which Abraham be- 
stowed upon Isaac> to inipress him with corpect notioAS of the 
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Dwty, was by no means exeroiied in faTonr of Jacob. Tbe 
consequence was, that tbonffh Jacob had donbtless heard 
something of Jehovah, and of his predilection for the famitj 
of which he was a member, he had not, at the period of his 
emigration, been accustomed to think of him as the supreme 
Goyemor of heaven and earth ; bat probably regarded him as 
a God, eqnal in power, thongh not snpenor, to the tntelaiy 
deities worshipped by the tribes among whom they dwelt. 
Hence his stipulation, that if Jehovah desired to be his God, 
he should guide him in safety ; ibr the vow clearly implies 
that in the event of Jacob not being protected, Jehovah should 
not be his God. Now we reallv see nothing in all this at 
variance with our notions of God s goodness, or his gracious 
purposes ; on the contrary, we perceive distinctly that the 
coming of the Messiah was deferred, because as yet, and for 
many ages after, mankind were not in a condition to benefit 
by tne pure and spiritual religion, which it was one object of 
his coming to inculcate. 

Whatever objection might be offered to the wrestling-match 
between Jacob and the angel, and to the readiness with which 
Jacob*s wives advanced their handmaids to the dignity of his 
bed, have, we think, been met, in previous discussions. The 
scene between the angel and Jacob, was a mere repetition of 
that mode of conveying information, which we have stated 
10 nave been in common use in former times; a system in 
which action supplied the place of words, whilst the reasons 
which guided Jacob's wives, were very just and simple. 
Their handmaids being their slaves, and so, in the strictest 
sense of the term, their property, they naturally concluded, 
that whatever children they might have, would become their 
property also; whilst the reluctance which women expe- 
rience m the western regions, to share the beds of their hus- 
bands with others, has not, and never appears to have had, 
any existence in the. east. 

^ We have only to add, that the general truth of the Mosaic 
history receives ample confirmation from the account of those 
times, given by all heathen writers who have treated of them. 
Sanchoniathon, Berosns, Hecatseus, Eupolmus, and others, as 
they are quoted by Eusebius, in his Preeposatio Evangelica, 
all bear us out in our assertion. The same thing may be said 
of raftny of the ancient books of the Hindoos, winch have 
been examined by Sir William Jones, and other members of 
the Asiatic Society. The fable of Jupiter's efaaiii, which. 
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ftceordingto Homer, reached from heaven to earth, has clear^ 
hr been borrowed, as far as it has refeience to divine Provi* 
dence, from Jacob's vision of the ladder. Jacob's residence 
with his uncle iiaban, in the capacity of a servant, is the 
groundwork of that beantifnl tale, which introduces Apollo 
to our notice as the shepherd of Admetus ; whilst the whole 
of the patriarch's adventures at Shechem, the rape of Dinah, 
and its consequences, are related by Alexander Polyhistor; 
almost in the same order which has bieen preserved by Moses. 
In a word, there is nothing told in the |»receding chapter, 
which falls not perfectly in with our notions of the state of 
society in those early days, modified and overruled as that 
was, from time to time, in a family taken, for particular pur- 
poses, under the guidance of an especial Providence. 



CHAPTER IX. 



J^ttorff 9f Jaeoh conUnned. — Joseph sold into l^gyp^* — B** forhiMSt 
there, — Objeetums t toted and answered. 

A. M. 3526 to 3548.— B. C. 1885 to 1863. 

From this time forward, the sacred historian fimits his de- 
tails to the family of Jacob, the destined heir of the pro- 
mises. He tells us, indeed, where Esau settled, as well as 
the fortunes which attended most of his descendants ; some 
of whom, the Idumseans, were in after times called upon 
strictly to fulfil the letter of Isaac's blessing : — ^but it is to 
Jacob, and his proceedings, that our attention is now mainly 
confined; and tnese.are in themselves abundantly interesting. 

It would appear that Esau, either partial to the territory 
which he had acquu%d with his own hand, or directed by his 
father's will so to do, no sooner saw Isaac's body committed 
to the ground, than he abandoned Canaan, and retired with- 
out strife or contention to his home in Mount Seir. By this 
means Jacob entered at once into possession of his father's 
eettlement, where for some time he spent a quiet and eas^ 
life ; thongh his want of judgment exhibited in managmg hia 
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fanulT affain, had already Bown the teeds of dknnioii anil 
trouble. Nor did any fpreet while elapse ere these evila 
showed tbemseWes ; of which the following may be accoun- 
ted at least the proximate canse : 

Jacob had all alon^ retained his partiality for Rachel, whom 
alone, of his four wives, he seems ever truly to have loved. 
It was not, perhaps, unnatural, that the partiality which he 
experienced for the mother, should be extended to her off' 
spring ; but it was, to say the least of it, exceedingly impolitic 
to exhibit^that partiality so glaringly. Once before, it is to 
be observed, he evinced his disposition to preserve Rachel 
and her children, should all the rest perish, by placing them 
in the rear of his entire band, when he supposed himself to 
be threatened by Esau ; and he now took every opportunity 
of showing, that the rest of his children were m his eyes as 
nothing, when compared with tho^e which Rachel had 
brought him. losepn, in particular, her firstborn, was his 
especial favourite ; a feeling for which the naturally amiable 
qualities of the youth, seem sufficiently to account ; and he 
took so little pains to disguise the preference, that the lad 
became, as in a state of society so rude it might be expected 
that he would, an object of jealousy and abhorrence to his 
brothers. Among other marks of favour, Jacob caused a 
coat of many colours to be made for Joseph ; a matter of 
itself of small moment, but which acquired adventitious im- 
portance, on account of the feeling which produced it. This 
was scarcely done, when the youth, very unintentionally in- 
flamed the anger of his brothers, by repeating two remarka- 
ble dreams with which he had been favoured. ^The sub- 
stance of these was, first, that he and his brothers were bind- 
ing sheaves together, in the field, and that his brother's sheaves 
made obeisance to his ; and next, that the sun, the moon, and 
eleven stars, did him homage. His brothers, ready, as envi" 
ous men ever are, to catch at straws, considered these words 
as an intimation that he intended at some time to aim at usurp- 
ing the mastery over them; and though bis father openly dis- 
countenanced Joseph in his endeavours to obtain an interpre-. 
tation of the dreams, they resolved to put it effectually out of 
his power to bring about their accomplishment. 

It happened on a certain occasion, that Jacob sent Joseph 
to inquire into the welfare of his brothers, who kept their 
flocks at a considerable distance from home, and in the vicinity 
x>f Shechem. As he approached that place, he met a man 
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who informed him that his relatives had removed to a pastur- 
age about twenty miles north, called Dothan ; and thitner, in 
obedience to his father's instractions.he followed them. Bat 
his brothers no sooner beheld him afar off than they began to 
lay plans for his murder ; one suggesting to the other, that 
the crime might easily be concealed, and the blame of his 
death laid upon a wild beast of the forest. In this instance, 
Reuben, who had previously behaved so iU, acted with great 
kindness, if not with courage. He dissuaded them from , 
imbruing their hands in innocent blood, advised that thev 
should rather cast him into a pit to perish, and de'terminedi 
as soon as his brothers should <)uil the spot, privately to draw 
him out and restore him to his father. So much of Reuben's 
plan was acted upon, that they cast the boy into a pit ; but 
before the opportunity for which he waited occurred, certain 
Ishmaelite merchants happened to pass, to whom Judah sug- 
gested that it would be a prudent measure to selltheir brother 
as a slave. The hint was immediaCelj taken ; Joseph was 
drawn up out of the pit, and his coat bemg stripped off, torn, 
and smeared with blood, he was disposed of at a price to these 
travelling Arabs. Hy them he was forthwith transported into 
Egypt, for the purpose of being resold, and he was finally 
purchased by a person of high rank-— Potiphar, the captain of 
the guard to king Pharaoh. 

When his son's coat, in its torn and bloody ^ state, was con- 
▼eyed to Jacob, he mourned over him as believing that he had 
laUen a victim to some savage animal, and for a considerable 
while would receive no comfort from his wives, or the re- 
mainder of his children. Nor, to say the truth, was the con- 
duct]of his sons such, as to reconcile him to the loss of Joseph. 
Crimes were committed, in the family of Judah in particular, 
which could not fail to grieve one, rendered, as Jacob now 
was, sincerely pious by calamity ; whilst the rest daily haras- 
fed him by their petulance towards him, and their disunion 
among themselves. But the career of Joseph, though not 
unattended with difficulties, was upon the whole an exceed- 
ingly prosperous one, and he who had been sold as a slave by 
his envious brethem, proved in the end, the preserver and 
benefactor of all his race. 

We have said that immediately on his arrival in Egypt, 
Joseph was sold by the Ishmaelitish merchants to Potipnar, 
the captain of the guard of king Pharaoh. In the family of 
thiff man he lived for some time, both happily and respecta- 
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bly, gaining, by the probity of hia condactt the entire conl^ 
dence of his master ; who at length advanced him to the 
honourable and responsible station of steward ofbisboosehold 
and regalator of his domestic affairs. He was thus circum- 
stanced when his master's wife conceived for him a violent 
and sinful passion. She made repeated advances to him, all 
of which he repelled ; and at last on occasion of some solemn 
festival, when her husband with the rest of the servants had 

?[one abroad, she proceeded so far, that Joseph could escape 
i'om her importunities only by flight, and by leaving his upper 
garment in her hand. It is paid that love rejected becomes, 
especially in women, the bitterest and most rancorous hate, 
and whatever truth there ma^ be in the observation generally, 
in this particular instance it was fully verified. The lady, 
mortified at his behaviour, and fearful of discoveiy, determined 
to prevent him in a disclosure, and accordingly, at her hus- 
band's return, told such a tale as excited his utmost indignation 
against Joseph. The ungrateful slave, as he esteemed him, 
was not so much as allowed an opportunity of speaking in his 
own defence ; but, being loaded with chains, was conveyed 
without delay to a dungeon in the common prison. But the 
same Providence which had guided him into the family of 
Potiphar, befriended Joseph even in bonds^ Whether a 
suspicion of the truth entered into the governor's mind, or 
whether he was actuated merely by compassion fbr the stran- 
ger, we are not told, only we learn that Joseph found favour in 
his eyes, and the upright and intelligent manner in which he 
discharged the duties that were intrusted to him speedily con- 
firmed the Egyptian in the favourable opii^ion which be had 
formed,* " and the keeper of the prison looked not to any thing 
that was under his hand ; because the Lord was with him, 
and that which he did the Lord made it to prosper." 

Such was Joseph's condition when an event befell, prodno- 
tive in the end of^ great and important consequences. There 
were two of Pharaoh's servants confined in this prison, the 
one his chief baker, the other his chief butler, for what crime, 
or on what charge arrested, we have no information. Each of 
these, on a particular occasion, dreamed a very remarkable 
dream ; so remarkable, indeed, as to leave a vivid and painful 
impression on their minds ; and Joseph, at their request, gave 
to their dreams an interpretation. The butler dreamed that 

* Joseph became a sort of inferior functionary 
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iiBTUig squeezed the juice from a bunch of exquisite grapes 
that hung upon a vine with three branches, he gave the king's 
cup as formerly into his master's hand ; the baker, that having 
on his head three white baskets full of different kinds of baked 
me^ts, the birds of the air came and eat them out of the 
baskets. Joseph told them, that their dreams were sent by 
God to prognosticate their fates, for that at the end of three 
days the chief butler would be restored to his office, whilst the 
chief baker would be hanged. Both events justified Joseph's 
predictions ; but the chief butler, whom Joseph had besought 
to remember him when he returned into power, thought no 
more of the poor Hebrew or of his own assurance of patronage. 

Time passed, and a circumstance somewhat similar to that 
which had befallen to his servants, happened to Pharaoh, 
IQng of Egypt, himself. He dreamed a dream so singular in 
its nature, so marked and distinct in all its progress, as 
to convince him that it must be of more than common import, 
and he accordingly called before him all the Magi, or " wise 
men,^' as our version terms them, desiring that they would 
interpret it Their interpretations, however, were far from 
satisfying the king, who, on the contrary, became exceed* 
ingly uneasy ; till his chief . butler recollecting how perfectly 
Joseph's predictions had been fulfilled in his own, and in his 
comrade's case, recommended that he should be consulted. 

The king gladly followed his advice ; and Joseph being 
removed from the prison, the king repeated to him his dream 
in the following terms : ** I was walking on the banks of the 
Nile," said he, " and, behold, there came up^out of the river 
seven well-favoured kine and fat-fleshed ; and they fed in a 
meadow : and, behold, seven other kine came up afler them 
out of the river, ill-favoured and lean^eshed kine did eat up 
the well-favoured and fat kine. So I awoke. And I slept 
and dreamed a second time ; and, behold, seven ears of com 
came up upon one stalk, full and good ; and, behold, seven 
thin ears, and blasted with the east wind, sprung up afler 
them, and the seven thin ears devoured the seven rank and 
full ears." Joseph listened attentively to the king's address, 
and having warned him, that from God alone came the power 
of interpreting, explained, that the dreams in question fbre- 
i)ld the occurrence of seven years of great plenty to be suc- 
ceeded by seven years of extreme dearth ; and that the vision 
was repeated a second time for the purpose of assuring Pha- 
raoh that the events foretold in it would certainly be fulfilled. 
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H^ AocevdinglT advifed that proper dispositioiif dioidd be 
made to ameliorate the calamity with which Egypt wae 
threatened, bj the appointment ofntand tnuty persons, whose 
busineis it shoold he to collect the surplos com daring the 
years of plenty, and lay it np in store against the years oi 
famine. 

Pharaoh was well pleased, both with the explanatioD of his 
dream and the sage connsel which accompanied it ; and 
JDstly concluding that no one conld be better qualified to 
carry through so arduous a biMiness, he at once, and witiiout 
reserve, committed it to Joseph's hand. Thus was the poor 
Hebrew slave taken from his prison, and advanced to the 
highest honours of the jtate. A title was bestowed upon him 
tantamount to that of prime minister amongst us ; ne was 
matched into a noble family, by receiving the hand of Asenath, 
^e daughter of the High Priest or Prince of On, and it was 
proclaimed by order of Pharaoh, that to him honours should 
be paid throughout the extent of the Egyptian empire, inferior 
only to those which were offered to the king. 

The prudence and uprightness which had distinguished 
Joseph m his adversi^, suffered no diminution in his pros- 
perity. The seven plentiful veara no sooner began, than he 
made a progress through the kingdom, built granaries at diffe- 
rent places, into which he caused large stores of com to be 
introduced, and appointed proper officers to see that no waste 
occurred : in a wonl, he managed matters so well, that when 
the period of famine arrived, as arrive it did in due time, 
Egypt was capable not only of supplying her own population, 
but of contributing to the necessities of neighbouring states. 

Joseph was thus circumstanced : respected by his i>rince, 
beloved by the people whom he governed, and Dappy in die 
birth of two sons, whom Be nam^ Manasseh and Ephraim, 
when the providence of God brought about the accomplish- 
ment of that vision which, when communicated to his brethren 
many years before, had so violently offended them. There 
arrived, among other suppliants for a supply of com, ten of 
Joseph's brethren, the very ten who had conspired his death, 
and sold him as a slave to the Ishmaelites. So little does time 
appear to have affected them, that they were immodiately re- 
cognised by Joseph, though the case was widely different 
with respect to himself. Years and a change of garb com- 
bined to efface any trace of resemblance, between the prime 
minister of Egypt and the boy arrayed in his coat of many 
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eoloan ; and the deception waa the greater, that Joteyh, to 
serve his own ends, chose to converse with them onl^ through 
the medium of an interpreter. He accordingly received their 
advances with seeming backwardness ; required them to 
give a strict account of themselves, accused them of being 
spies, confined them for three days in prison, and finally re- 
fused to treat them at all as true men, unless their brother 
Benjamin should be brought to him. But pretending at last 
to take pity upon them, he contented himself with rele^ng 
lUl except Simeon, whom he professed to keep as a hostage,' 
and then dismissed them with a positive prohibition not to 
think of returning unless they brought Benjamin along with 
them. The brouiers departed, as we may easily believe, not 
overjoyed at what had happened : but if their alarm was 
already great, it became greater by a thousand de^p'ees, when 
one of them opening his sack at an inn to give his beast pro- 
vender, found that the price of the corn which he had procured 
was in the sack's mouth. At that moment they looked upon 
themselves as objects of divine vengeance ; their cruelty to 
Joseph recurred to them, and they believed that God now 
required his blood at their hands ; and they returned to their 
father in a state of feeling such as no one need to envy. But 
their distress ended not there : Jacob was no sooner informed 
of Simeon's detention and of the conditions on which alone 
the governor would sanction their return into Egypt, than he 
bitterly upbraided them with being the cause to him of great 
and numerous misfortunes. " Me have ye bereaved of my 
children," said he, " Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin B,vfay also ; all these things are against 
me." It was in vain that Keuben entreated him to be calm, 
offering his own sons as hostages that Benjamin should be 
safely returned. For a long while the heart-stricken patri- 
arch would listen to no arguments, but in the bitterness of soul 
exclaimed, *' My son shall not go down with you ; for his 
brother is dead, and he is leA alone ; and if mischief should 
befall him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to me grave." 

But there is no contending against an enemj so gaunt and 
ruthless as famine. Their Tittle stock of provisions was soon 
exhausted ; nor was there any other depot from which to re- 
cruit it, except Egypt ; and Jacob, rather than see his family 
perish of want gave at length a reluctant consent to the 
departure of Benjamin. With him in their hands the brothers 
Vol. I.--P 
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proceeded on their waj ; not, however, without many mu» 
givings as to the result ; for though loaded with presents, and 
well prepared with excuses on the subject of the money that 
had been restored to them, we read that they were more than 
half prepared to find themselves seized by the governor and re- 
duced to a state of slavery. In this frame of mind they 
reached the city, where they immediately waited upon Joseph's 
steward, and produced both the price of the corn which they 
came now to purchase, and of that which they had formerly- 
procured; but the steward at once relieved them from ail 
anxiety, by confesisng that he had restored to them their 
money, and by inviting them to come and dine with his mas* 
ter at noon. They accepted the invitation, and were all 
hospitably entertamed ; bat it must have struck them with 
surprise to see that to Benjamin a far greater share of atten- 
tion was paid than to any other. Finally Simeon was re- 
stored to them, changes of garments were presented to them 
and their sacks being filled with corn, they were dismissed. 
Tlie time was now however come, when Joseph, having 
sufficiently humbled his hardhearted brothers, determined to 
seal their pardon by making himself known to them. That this 
might be done with more effect, he caused his steward to insert 
privately into Benjamin's sack a drinking-cup of great value, 
which, being missed soon aflerthe Israelites departed, ex- 
cited great indignation among the Egyptians, 'riie sons of 
Jacob were instantly pursued, and the stolen article being 
found in Benjamin's possession, they were all hurried back as 
prisoners. 'They came into Joseph's presence grievously and 
greatly alarmed; because, though perfectly conscious of'^tbeir 
own innocence, they felt how little that consciousness was likely 
to avail them, and casting thernselves in an abjedt posture at 
his feet, they listened with shame and mortification to the 
reproaches which he heaped upon them. But when at last 
Joseph declared that he should not -consider all as equally 
guiltr, and that he alone with whom the cup was found 
should be reduced to slavery, Judah arose, and in a strain of 
powerful and affecting eloquence, entreated, on his father's 
account, that he might undergo the fate destiQed for Benja- 
min. Joseph's fortitude, which had long wavered, gave way 
before his brother's appeal ; ordering all the attendants to quit 
the room, he burst into a flood of tears, and in the most affec- 
tionate and moving maimer made himself known. 
What remains o? the history of Joseph, as far as his dealings 
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with his kindred are connected with it, a few words will 
suffice to relate. Having assured his brothers that he freely 
forgave them, and that all things had taken place by the ex- 
press will of the Almighty, he despatched tnem loaded with 
gifls for Jacob and the rest of the family ; and made them the 
bearers of an urgent invitation that the patriarch would remove 
into Egypt, where his son's power was. supreme. The aged 
Israel could scarcely credit their report, tnat Joseph was yet 
alive ; nor was it till the wagons and carriages appeared 
which his son had sent for his conveyance, that be became 
convinced of the truth of the statement ; but then " his spirit 
came to him again," and, thanking God with all his heart, he 
commenced his journey. Nor was that journey an unprospei*- 
ous one, either in its progress or issue. He was welcomed 
by Joseph with the ardour of affection which seems ever to 
have belonged to him, and received kindly by king Pharaoh 
for Joseph' s sake ; and finally the land of Goshen, a district 
admirably suited to their pastoral habits, was assigned to him 
and to his children, as a residence. Thither, after solemnly 
blessing Pharaoh, he retired, with a family which reckoned 
in all exactly seventy souls. 

Whilst Jacob and eleven of his sons dwelt peaceably in 
Goshen, Joseph continued to exercise the same sound judg- 
ment in the management of the affairs of Egypt which he had 
displayed in his first appointment to his present office. Ful ly 
aware that com, if gratuitous, or cheaply bestowed, would, by 
the people at large, be sadly wasted, he took care to exact for 
every bushel an adequate, if not an exorbitant, price ; and, as 
their fields were every where waste and steril, he gradually 
removed by this means, into the royal treasury, all the gdd 
and silver in the counUy. Next he accepted the husband- 
men's cattle and implements in exchange for food ; and lastly 
he purchased up the fee simple of all the land in the kingdom, 
with the exception of that portion which belonged to the priests, 
as well as the personal liberty of the former owners, who be- 
came from henceforth vassals to the prince. Why this was 
done, we arei at no loss in discovering ; whilst its efiects were un- 
questionably the reverse of hurtful, either to the country or its 
mhabitants. We are informed by Diodorus Siciilus, that 
previous to this period all the land of Egypt was divided 
among the king, the priesthood, and the army. The people., 
therefore (meaning hereby the cultivators and all who belong- 
ed not to one or ower of these favoured classes,) must havo 
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been from the beginning like the Rnirian eerfe, mere chattele, 
who were not likely to suffer injory by beinf truieferred from 
the vassalage in which they had hitherto been held by the 
soldiery to the common sorerei^ and father of the people. 
Bnt sopposinff Diodoms to be mistaken in this respect^ as a 
reference to the state of things in other eastern countries ren- 
ders extremely probable, Joseph's arrangements will still be 
found to have conduced more to the ultimate prosperity of 
Egypt, than any others which could have been formed. 

** By the policy of Joseph," says Lord Valentia, " the whole 
of the land of Egjrpt, not occupied by the priests, became the 

Eroperty of the sovereign, and the people, with their children, 
^ is slaves ; an event which, however nnpropitious it may be 
in any other country, was necessary there, where every bar- 
vest depended on the Nile, and where an equal distribution of 
its waters could alone produce a general cultivation. When 
•the lands of Egypt were private property, would it be possible 
to induce iudviouals to sacrifice their own possessions, that 
they might be turned into canals for the public benefit ? or 
when the canals were constructed, would it be possible to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of the upper provinces from drawing off 
more water than was requsite for their own use, and thereby 
injuring the cultivators lower down f But when the whole 
belonged to one man, the necessary canals would be con 
strncted ; the distribution of water would be guided by pru- 
dence ; each district would receive its nesessaiy proportion ; 
and the collateral branches would then, as they are now, be 
opened only when the height of the river justified such an 
increase for the public benefit.*' All this is so self-evident, 
that it stands in need of no argument to support it. But there 
is another point in Joseph's proceedings deserving of notice. 
He did hot retain the property in the soil which, for a particu- 
lar purpose, he had purchased, but restored it, afler that purpose 
had been served, to its original owners. What that purpose 
was, Lord Velentia has, we think, clearly pointed out ; and 
though we are not bound to suppose that all the canals were 
dug, and Egypt rendered every where capable of irrigation 
during the short period of the famine's continuance, it is but fair 
to pre8ume,lthat Joseph, upon restoring the lands, exacted from 
the people a pledge, that the works which he had begun should 
be completed, and the regulations which he had framed, strictly 
enforced. As to the reserve of one>fiflh of the produce, every 
person acquainted with the customs of the east mnst know. 
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that from some such source the chief portion of the revenne 
of every state has, from time immemonal, been derived. Thus 
the Hindoos appear under their own dynasties, to have con- 
tributed one-eighth of the produce to the exigencies of the 
state ; under Aurungzebe the assessment was increased to 
one-third ; whilst our own government exacts a proportion 
which never falls short of two-thirds, and in some instances 
amounts to nine-tenihs. If it be asked why the priests were 
exempted from the operation of this general law, two answers 
may be given, either of which seems quite adequate to meet 
the difficulty. It may be, that the fundamental constitution 
of the country, which secured to the priests certain tracts of 
land for the maintenance of the temples, and the supply of 
victims, placed them beyond the reach of minor enactments ; 
or, which is even more probable, the priests may have follow- 
ed the example of Joseph, and laid up, during the years of 
plenty, sufficient stores against the years of want, tn either 
case there is no diffiqulty in accounting for the fact, that whilst 
the rest of the poople were compelled to sell their possessions, 
those of the pnestnood continued as before ; although neither 
Joseph nor king Pharaoh, showed any undue or blameable 
partiality to that class of persons. In like manner there is 
nothing to startle or alarm in Moses's declaration that Joseph 
after purchasing their lands, '' removed the people from one 
end of the borders of Egypt even unto the other end thereof 
This was no act of cruelty, nor any exercise of arbitrary power ; 
it was the offspring of prudence and good sense, because the 
expression means no more than that Joseph caused the peo- 
ple to concentrate from a variety of distant places, round the 
granaries or storehouses which he had built, by v^hich means 
their wants were more easily supplied, and all risk of waste 
owing to the transportation of grain from spot to spot Obviated. 
Joseph was thus^ occupied when inteUigence reached him 
that his father Jacob lay at the point of death. Taking his 
two sons with him he hurried down to Goshen, where he 
arrived just in time to receive the paternal blessing, which 
Jacob with more than ordinarjr solemnity, and acting under 
the ffuidance of the Divine Spirit, poured out upon the heads 
of all his children. At that solemn interview the fortunes of 
those tribes, of which the heads or representatives surrounded 
their father's couch, were distinctly foretold. Thus, Reuben, 
in punishment of his incest, was deprived for eyer of his 
birthright, and denied the high honour of counting the Net 
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Ml in his fotnre line ; whilst to Simeon and Levi, who had 
taken the lead at the massacre of Shechem, all portions 
among their brothers in the land of Canaan were refnsed. 
Jndah, on the contranr, was blessed with a fmitfxd ooxintiTi 
and the poasosston of soTereign power, which it was foretold 
shoald nerer wholly Dass from his house till Shiloh came ; 
and Joseph was donbty rewarded bjr having each of his sons 
advanc«a to ihe hononrable distinction of giving a name to a 
tribe. In a word, predictions were uttered, every one of 
which came in after times fnlljto pass, and which allotted to 
those who heard them the several parts which it behoved them 
to act, in the great drama now visibly in progress. 

Jacob had scarcely ceased to speak, when to nse the ex- 
pressive words of Moses, ** he gathered np his feet into the 
bed, and gave np the ghost." He was buried by his own 
desire in the cave of Machpelah, beside his father, being ar- 
rived at the great, but manifestly shortening age of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven years. His funeral obsequies were 
attended with all the pomp and show which the court of Egypt 
conld furnish ; insomuch that a particular spot in the land of 
Canaan, where the procession temporarily nalted, was called 
by the people of the land Abd Mizraim, or the Mmtminff of 
me Egyptians. 

The sacred historian gives us no further acccodnt, either of 
Joseph or his brethem, except that the former made haste to 
dissipate the fears which the latter experienced now that their 
father was removed from them ; and nence we may reasona- 
bly conclude that they dwelt together on good terms, till, 
one afler another, they paid the debt of nature. As to Joseph 
himself, having lived to the age of a hundred and ten years, 
and seen the descendants of his sons to the third generation, 
he summoned his relatives about him, and with the same 
solemnity which had marked the last scene in his father's 
life, assured ihem, '' that God would surely visit them, and 
bring them up into the land of which he sware to Abraham, 
to IsaiM:, and to Jacob." He accordingly requested that when 
th»r did move, they would not leave his bones behind them, 
and having received a solemn promise to that effect, he too 
** gave up the ghost." His h6dy was embalmed and put into 
a eoflin, where, probably in some open vault or cave, or other 
plaee of safety, it was preserved tUl the Exodus, or depaiinre 
out of Egypt took place. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BUtorf of JocoVm d$9tendanU. — Cruelty 0/ Pharaoh. — Birth ^ 
Mo909.-^Hia early career. — Commissioned by Qod to defiver the 
people.-^The plagues of Egypt. — Objections stated and answered. 

A. M. 3548 to 3763.— B. €. 1863 to 1648. 

From the era of Joseph^s death, dar^ig a saccession of sutj 
four years, sacred history is little better than a blank. It fell 
not in with the plan which Moses had chalked ont for himself, 
to describe minutely the manner in which the descendants of 
Israel spent their time at Goshen ; but we may readily believe, 
that as long as a sense of the benefits which their conntiy 
had receired from Joseph continued fresh in the minds of the 
Egyptian monarchs, the relatires of that amiable patriarch 
woald receive at least equitable treatment at their, hands. 
No truth, however, stands better attested than that he who 
confers benefits upon a people at large, need not look for any 
lasting return of gratitude ; and that which occurs every 
day among the polished nations of Europe was not very likelr 
not to happen in a ruder and more remote age of the worla. 
The increasing numbers of the Israelites began by degrees to 
excite the apprehensions and jealousy of those whose guests 
they were ; nor, if a few facts in Egyptian history be taken 
into consideration, is it very surprismg that the case should 
have been so. 

It has been mentioned, that among other methods which 
Joseph adopted to try, and oerbaps to punish his brothers, he 
accused them, when they nrst presented themselves in his 
presence, of being spies. This was doubtless a very harsh 
epithet to bestow upon them ; and to such as have not looked 
into the earlier annals of Egypt, it may appear a very unmean- 
ing one ; but the truth is, that none could oe more appropriate 
in the mouth of an Egyptian statesman who was, or pretended 
to be, ignorant of the real condition and lineage of the indi- 
viduals before him. We lesm from Herodotus, and other 
ancient writers, that Egypt was, on a certain occasion, over- 
run by a horde of pastoral people, the leaders of whom have^ 
for distinction's sake, been denominated Shepherd-king« 
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This inTftf ion, as Dr. Hales as clearly proved, ocearred in tbe 
reign of Thamnon, aboot three hnndred years prerions to 
Joseph's arrival ; and was condacted by a tribe of Cnshite 
ahepnerds from Arabia, who craelly oppressed the coontry, 
and laid the heaviest, and most galling burdens npon its inhabi- 
tants. The native princes, wearied out by their tyranny, at 
last rebelled, and, after a straggle of thirty years' oontina- 
ance, sacceeded, about twenty-seven years pnor to Joseph's 
administration, in expelling them from their territory and 
driving them into Palestine, where they became what are in 
Scriptnre called the Philistines. But the memory of their 
tyranny must have been still fresh in the minds of the Egyp- 
tuns, as well as the apprehension that they might yet endeavour 
to regain a footing where they had once been master ; and 
hence Joseph's charge against his brothers, was exactly such 
as an Egyptian statesman might be expected to bring against 
persons coming from Philistia, or the plains of Mamre. 

In like manner, though for a time the suspicions of the 
Egyptians were allayed, these, as the remembrance of 
Joseph and his good offices became faint, would naturally 
acquire fresh strength, whilst it was continually borne in 
mind, that this colony of strangers, whose extraordinary in- 
crease rendered them daily more and more formidable, had 
originally come among them from the country possessed by 
their ancient oppressors. Nor is this all : supposing the 
Egyptians to have been satisfied, that as the Israelites had 
originally no connexion with the Shepherd-kings, so were 
they bound to them by no tie of fdliance or consanguinity, it 
must have, nevertheless, occurred to them, that between 
themselves and the the strangers no natural bond of -union 
existed ; and hence that the strangers were just as likely, in 
the event of an invasion from any foreign power, to take part 
with their enemies, as with themselves. That such were, in 
point of fact, the opinions of the Egyptians, we have the 
authority of Moses himself for pronouncing. After informing 
ns that " the children of Israel were frmtful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty," 
and that ** the land was filled with them," the inspired histo- 
rian goes on to say, that " there rose up a new. king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph. And he said unto his peo- 
ple. Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we. Come on, let us deal wisely with them ; 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that when there falletb 
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ovt any wbTi they join also unto ov enemies, and fif ht 
against ns, and so get them np out of the hmd." Doubtless the 
more enlightened policy of modem times would have dictate^ 
an attempt, under anch circumstances, to bring the two na« 
tions into one, by extending to the strangers the full benefit 
of citizen-ship, and instituting close and intimate alliances 
with them, but a line of conduct so equitable as this, was 
not to be expected in an age of more than semi-barbarism. 
The Egjrptians could devise no other means of securing them 
selves, except bv exterminating the tribes of whom they were 
afraid ; and as that could scarcely be attempted openly, they 
fell upon the following device for gradually bringing it about: 
The Israelites, who lud hitherto enjoyed the fuUest extent of 
personal fceedom, were suddenly, and upon no pretext of 
wrong, reduced to a stete of vassalage : they were declared 
to be the absolute property of the crown ; and the whole of the 
male population being told off into gangs, was employed 
night and day undor appointed taskmasters, upon public 
works, and driven like cattle into the fields; they were com- 

Celled to dig clay, to make bricks ; to bear burdens, and to 
uild cities ; whilst at the same time a heavy tribute was ex- 
acted from them, and the greatest cruelties were exercised 
towards them. This was done under the expectation that 
multitudes would perish from over exertion, whilst all would 
become so enfeebled, as that the progress of population would 
be checked, if not arrested ; but the very onposite effects were 
found to follow ; for the more thej suffered from the tvranny 
of their masters, the more prolific the women proved to be. 
Pharaoh was disappointed at the issue of his devices, but by 
no means inclined to acauiesce in it. On the contrary, finding 
other measures fail, he oirected the midwives to put to death 
every male child of the Hebrews, reserving the females only 
for the gratification of his own and his people's lusts ; and 
finding that they scrupled not to evade, on frivolous preteoces, 
paying obedience to so sanguinary a decree, he extended it, 
without reservation, to every person among his subjects. 
Nay, he went further, by erecting for the unhappy Israelites, 
fixed habitations, in lien of the tents and booths which they 
were formerly accustomed to inhabit; for the express purpose 
of rendering them more exposed to the inspection of his 
searchers ; and he issued peremptoiy orders, that sJl the boys 
should, as soon as they were born, be cast, without fail, into 
the Nile. 
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Sach was the political condition of the Ifraelitaa wImb that 
event befell, upon which, more than apon any other, their fate 
as a nation, may be said to have turned. Therc^ waa a certain 
Man of the tribe of Levi, by name Amram, who had married 
one Jochebed, of the same tribe, several years previous to the 
promulgation of these sanguinary decrees, and who, at the 
period of their promulgation, was the father of two children, 
a daughter named Miriam, and a son called Aaron. About 
two years after the building of the hotises referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, Amram's wife, Jochebed, proved again 
to be with child, and in due time she was delivered of a male 
infant, of surpassing beauty and elegance of form. As was 
natural, the poor woman became exceedingly anxious to save 
her boy, and she contrived by some means or another, to con- 
ceal him for three entire months ; but at tbe end of that period, 
perceiving that his detection was inevitable, she determined 
to trust him to the mercy of the elements, rather than to per- 
mit him to fall into the hands of the Egyptians. With this 
view she constructed a little bark, or boat or rushes, which she 
plastered within and without with bitumen, till it became 
completely water-tight ; and, covering up the infant within it, 
she left it Among the flags by the river-side, having placed his 
sister in a convenient spot for watching the event. The babe 
had lain thns exposed but a short time, when Pharaoh's daught- 
er, attended by her maids of honour, came down to the river 
to bathe. The princess instantly espied the basket, caused it 
to be brought to her, and opened it ; upon which the child, 
looking in hel* face, began to cry, and the hearts of all who be- 
held him were touched. There could bono doubt as to the Jine- 
age.of the infant, or the causes which led to his exposure ; yet 
natural feeling was too powerful for political prudence, and 
the daughter of Pharaon instantly adopted him as her own. 
Nor was she long left at a loss how immediately to dispose o^ 
him. His sister, Miriam, who had, as if by accident, joined 
the group, hearing the princess inquire of her attendants re- 
specting a nurse, offered her services to procure one, and these 
being accepted, she brought his mother, into whose hands the 
child was mtmsted. Finally the name of Moses was given 
to him in commemoration of his deliverance from drowning 
by her who henceforth took opon herself the charge of his 
education ; and he was intrusted to his oatornl parents as the 
Hive of the King of Egypt's favourite daughter. 

Many traditions have been circulated by the Jews touching 
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the eiMy career of their illiutrions lawgiver. That he wai 
edncated in alt the learning of the Egyptians, Moses himselt 
affirms ; whilst his'coantrymen, more anxious to increase his 
reputation, than careful to confine themselves to facts, have 
circulated numerous, and some of them not very probaUe 
stories of his great valour and sagacity. Of these it is not 
necessary to offer here even a meagre outline, more especially 
as the reader will find a tolerably circumstantial detail' of 
them in Josephns ; but of one fact no donbt can be entertain- 
ed', that had ne chosen to act the traitor towards God and his 
countrymen, the highest honours which the king could bestow 
would have been his reward. Moses, however, had not spent 
his boyish years nn profitably under the roof of his father. An 
impression was then made upon him such as all the splendour 
of a royal court failed to efface ; and he scarcely attained to the 
period of middle life, ere he began seriously to devise schemes 
tor the deliverance of his oppressed kindred 

It happened on a certain occasion as he walked abroad, his 
mind filled with these patriotic ideas, that he saw an Egyptian 
exercise upon an Israelite some acts of barbarous and wanton 
cruelty. Moses's indignation was roused ; and having ascer- 
tained that there were no eyewitnesses near, he took the part 
of his countryman, slew the Egyptian, and buried his body 
in the sand. This was an act which could leave no donbt as 
to his dij^positions in favour of the oppressed house of Jacob ; 
and Moses probably flattered himselt that it would induce his 
countrymen to place in him implicit reliance ; but he was 
mistaken. On the very day af\er, as he endeavoured to arbi- 
trate between two Israelites, one of whom sought to wrong or 
injure the other, he was rudely reminded that he bore no com- 
mission as a judge ; whilst an insinuation was thrown out 
that if he persisted in interfering, the death of the Egyptian 
would be made public. Moses felt that it was no longer safe 
for him to continue an inhabitant of Egypt ; he fled in all haste 
beyond the Red Sea into the country of Midian, and thua 
narrowly escaped the fate which Pharaoh had determined to 
inflict upon him. 

Moses had just entered into the plains of Midian when ha 
beheld seven young women, whilst in the act of watering 
their flocks, rudely assaulted, and driven from the wells by a 
bandof shepherds ; he immediately hastened to their assis- 
tance, put the mfiians to the flight, and helped the maiden? to 
draw water anew. The damsels whom he had succoured 
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pmred to be the daa|fht6re of Jethro, the prinoe (or ie ovr 
Teraion hai it) the pnest of Midian, who was no sooner mad« 
aeqnainted with the stran^r's gallant interference than he 
invited him home ; and having made trial of his fidelity as a 
servant, finally rewarded it by ipving to him in martiage 
Zipporah, one of the maidens whom he had defended. By 
this anion he was in doe time made die father of two sons, one 
of whom he named Gershom, a word signifying a stranger, the 
other he called Eliezer, that is, God my help. 

Wlulst Moses thos foand a home and a family among sttan* 
gers, the King of £gypt,by whom his life had been threatened, 
died, and was succeeded by a prince in no respect inferior to 
himself, either in cmelty or in impiety, under him the 
miseries of the Israelites increased every day, till their very 
lives became a harden to them ; and they cried to heaven for that 
help which man seemed indisposed to grant. They did not 
crv in vain. The time had arrived when it saited the coQucila 
of the Most High to separatethe descendants of Abraham from 
the Egyptians ; and as Moses was the destined instrament by 
which tnat separation shooid be effected, no great whim 
elapsed ere he received a summons not to be misunderstood. 
It was in a pecoliar manner the province of Moses to attend 
b his father-in-law's flocks; and he appears, on a certain 
occasion, to have followed some wanderers as far into the 
desert as Mount Hereb, where he beheld a spectacle which 
eould not fail powerfully to excite his curiosity. He saw a 
bush enveloped in a flame, yet, '' behold, the bush burned 
with fire, and the bash wa^^ not consumed." There was 
something so extraordinary in this phenomenon, that Moses 
experienced a strong desire to investigate it, and was advan- 
cing for that purpose, when a voice suddenly commanded him 
to Mt, and tb put his shoes from off his feet, because the spot 
on which he stood was holy groand. Then followed a solemn 
declaration that it was the God of his fathers who addressed 
him ; that the cry of the Israelites had pierced through the 
clouds, and that the Lord had come down for the exp^e8• 

Purpose of delivering them from their cruel bondage. Finally 
loses was informed that God had chosen him as a fit instru- 
ment for carrying the Divine wishes into effect, and that be 
should forthwith be despatched to the court of Pharaoh to 
demand, in the name of the Most High, die liberation of his 
people. 

Whether a recollection of the deed which had driven 
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htm as aaezQe into Midian operated upon the mmd of Moms, 

or whether a distrust of himself, arising from constitintional 
modesty, caosed him to shrink from the important office thns 
intrusted to him, we are not informed ; bnt it is stated that so far 
from accepting God's commission with the cheerfulness which 
might have been expected, he expressed himself extremely 
averse to undertake it. " Who am I," said he, " that I should 
go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children oi 
Israel out of Egypt ?" and though God assured him that he 
should be with nim, even then his diffidence abated not. 
** Behold," said be, " whenl come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, the God of your fathers halh sent me 
unto you, and they say unto me, what is his name, what shah 
I say unto them ?" This was undoubtedly avery remarkable 
question to be put by a descendant of the " father of the faith- 
ful'* to the Maker of heaven and earth ; but a few words will 
suffice to show that it was by no means an unnatural one. It 
is well known that at the period to which our present history 
refers, polytheism, and the notions of tutelary gods, prevailed 
largely throughout the world, and that the Egyptians even 
more crossly man any other people, encouraged them. From 
the pollution thence arising the Israelites had not kept them- 
selves free : nay, there is good cause to believe that much of 
the oppression to which they were then subject was permitted 
by God to come upon them, in punishment of their too ready 
acquiescence in the superstitions of their masters. But if the 
mass of the Israelites, who dwelt apart from the Egyptians^ 
were thus contaminated, it would have been strange had Mo- 
ses, brought up in the royal court, escaped ; indeed we need 
no further proof than this very singular conversation supplies, 
to assure us that he was not free from the error into which 
others had fallen. Hence his singular inquiry as to the name 
of the Deity who then condescended to converse with him, and 
his frank acknowledgment that unless that name were publicly 
made known, he would receive no attention from the persons 
to whom he was about to be sent. 

To the doctrine of polytheism, or to the heathen notions of 
tutelary deities, the God of the universe could of course give 
no countenance, though it is evident that, throughout the whole 
Mosaic economy, be so far humoured the prejudices of the 
Israelites as to make them the objects of his peculiar care in 
this world ; bnt God has, in every dispensation of his towards 
men, acted with the strictest regard to the capabilitie3 and 
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condition of hit creatures. In this spirit he bore with the 
weakness of the people bj assaming to himself a name ; and 
it is worthy of remarlc, that the very name which he adopted 
convoyed a marked correction to the soperstitioits weakness 
which it seemed to hnmoar. God's answer was, I AlVC 
THAT I AM, and his farther injunction ran in the following 
strain : " thus shalt thoa say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me nnto yon." It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
as the religion of names arose oat of the idolatrous polytheism, 
so the title assumed here, which implies eternity void self-exist- 
encSf directly opposes that superstition. 

In spite, however, of so much condescension on God's part, 
and his repeated assurances of divine protection, Mosea still 
shrank back from his duty, and objectea that the people would 
not pay heed to him, nor credit his assertion that the 
Lord had sent him. To obviate this he was commanded 
to cast his rod upon the ground, which became instantly 
changed into a serpent, thoagh, on his stretching forth bis 
hand to grasp it again, it returned to its original form ; whilst 
Ais hand bemg thrust into hi» bosom once became leprous, 
and in repeating the operation was cured. These things God 
assured him he should be permitted to do for the purpose of 
convincing the people that he bore a commission from on high ; 
and the power to work even greater miracles, should such be 
needed, was graciously conceded to him. Yet Moses con- 
tinned, as before, to decline the trnst. He reminded the 
Deity that he possessed no eloauence, nor any talent of per- 
suasion ; and ventured still to hold out, until God had reminded 
him that the same power which formed the mouth could gift 
it with the faculty of speech. God's indignation wasat length 
excited. He peremptorily desired that Moses should obey 
his will,'taking with him Aaron as his spokesman ; and Moses 
finding that to bold out longer would tend oiily to bis own 
destruction, prepared, though not without reluctance, to do as 
God commandend. 

Such was the termination of the first memorable interview 
between Moses and the Angel of the Covenant, aflOr which 
the former hastened home to Jethro, and demanded permission 
to visit his brethren in Egypt. It was freely granted ; and 
the ^reat lawgiver, with his wife and two sons, set forward 
on his moiiientous journey. But he had not proceeded far 
ere it was manifestly signified, that he who was about to act * 
so consptcuoos a part in God's counsels, mast not himself be 
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ibind wantiBg in deferenee to God's kwv; tar m mgd 
meeting him, threatened to pat him to death, beca— e the 
youngest of his sons oontinned nncificamcised. Zippoiah 
immediately took a sharp flint, with which the perfonned 
the operation, repeating over the child that form of woidi 
which it was cnstomary to ose on sach occasions ; whereopon 
the angel departed, after he had given signs that God's anger 
was appeased. In the mean while Aaron, nnder the gnidanoe 
of a divine impulse, had come ont to seek his brother; and 
met him at the foot of Horeb, called in the Bible the Mount 
of God. Here Moses made known to him all that had pass- 
ed between Jehovah and himself, explainin|| to him the eom- 
mission which he had received, and ezhibitmg his power to 
work miracles ; after which the brothers continiied their 
joamey together, till they reached the land of Goshen. 
Arrived here, they lost no time in calling together the elders 
or heads of tribes, to whom Aaron made known the design 
which they were appointed to execute ; and as the fieople ex- 
pressed themselves willing to obey Moses as their leaderf 
and grateful to God for his goodness, nothing remained bat 
to lay a similar declaration before the Egyptian monarch. 

It bad been distinctly stated by God, when ordering Moses 
on his great undertakmg, that Pharaoh would not willingly 
allow the people to go ; and it very soon appeared ttiat, in 
describing the obstinacy of that monarch's temper, Grod had 
committed no error. So far from complying with the bro- 
thers' request, or permitting the Israelites to proceed three 
days' journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to their God, 
Pharaoh accused the petitioners of traitorous designs ; and, 
declaring that the people had become discontented because 
their burdens were too light, he resolved to increase them* 
Hitherto the straw had been supplied from public stores, 
which was required in making bricks, now all such aid was 
refused, yet the unhappy Israelites were punished because 
they failed in fabricatmg the same quantity as before. The 
Israelites finding themselves not only not delivered, but more 
oppressed than ever, in consequence of Moses's interference, 
began to murmur loudly against him, and he, with an i^^^^' 
cusable want of true faith, remonstrated warmly with J®^^ 
vah. With his complaints, groundless as they were, wj^ 
Lord was pleased not to be offended. On the ^^^^^l^the 
desired Moses to renew his demand, warning "^'"^ith it; 
•ame time, not to expect an immediate compliant® 
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and directed that Aaron should take the rod in his hand, and 
perform in Pharaoh's presence the miracle which Moses had 
originally performed at Horeb. The brothers hesitated not 
to obey God in either particular. Moses again made his de- 
mandy which Aaron strove to enforce by casting his rod upon 
the ground and changing it into a serpent ; but as there hap- 
pened to be jugglers by, who succeeded in imitating the 
miracle, Pharaoh treated the whole scene with ridicule. 

From this time forth, during many continuous weeks, 
Egypt was a theatre for the display of God's chastising power, 
in a degree more wonderful and more varied than ever 
occurred before or since upon earth. In the first place the 
water of the Nile, with all the lakes and pools connected 
with it, were, at the command of Moses, changed into blood, 
and the people were driven to dig welU in the sand, in order 
to procure the means of quenching their thirst. In the next 
place, swarms of frogs were brought up, which infested every 
nouse, from the palace of the kmg to the hut of the slave ; 
and when, at Pharaoh's urgent entreaty, Moses pmyed that 
they might be removed, the land stank by reason of the heaps 
of dead. In boUi these instances, a« well as in the case of 
the serpent, the magicians, we are told, ** did so likewise ;" 
but it was not so with the third, or any of the succeeding 
judgments. Aaron stretched out his hand and smote the 
dust, which became lice throughout all the land of Egypti an 
act of power which the magicians could not coanterfeit, and 
in which they were in consequence compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the finger of God was discernible. Still Pharaoh 
continued obstinate, and his devoted country was saccessively 
visited with plagues of murrain, or mortality of the cattle ; 
of flies polluting every thing on which th^ settled ; of boils 
breaking out, among others, upon the magicians themselves, 
by the casting up of a handful of ashes from the furnace into 
the fur ; of rain, hail, thunder and lightning, laving waste the 
fields and breaking the trees ; of locusts which devoured every 
green thing which the hail had spared, and darkness so dense, 
that for three entire days no Egyptian " arose from his place." 
All these evils falling upon the king and his people, whilst 
the Israelites were wonderfully protected from them, could 
not but amaze even the impious Pharaoh, and he more than 
once endeavoured to compound with Moses on the subject of 
the liberation of his countrymen. But finding the prophet 
inexorable, his anger gained the mastery even over fear, and 
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Ke drpve the brothers from him, with a stem injimction not 
again to see his face on pain of death. 

There remained bat one judgment more which God had 
determined to pour forth upon the heads of Pharaoh and his 
subjects, and that was a terrible one. In spite of the pro- 
hibition which be had recently received, Moses went again to 
Pharaoh and assured him, that unless he instantly permitted 
the Israelites to depart, with their wives, children, cattle, and 
effects, he would that night cut off the firstborn of every man 
and beast throughout his empire. How the Egyptian mon* 
arch could doubt the realization of this threat, aAer so many 
proofs had been given of Moses's veracity, we should indeed 
nnd it difficult to conceive, were we not assured that he acted 
under the influence of a judicial delusion ; but that such a 
delusion was now actually upon him, the language of Scrip» 
tnre asserts, in the spirit of an insane person, he not only 
refused to obey Godj but drove his messengers from him ; 
who fled to avoid the consequences of a fury which was no 
longer controlled by reason. Four days previous to thb 
interview, God had fully instructed Moses and Aaron as to 
the line of conduct which he desired the Israelites to pursue ; 
and they issued a proclamation for the establishment of the 
Passover, in the following terms : It was directed that each 
family, or in the event of a single family proving inadequate 
in point of numbers, that two families joined together, should, 
on the tenth day of the month, take a lamb or a kid, shut it 
up till the fourteenth day, and kill it towards evening ; that 
the lamb or kid should be a male of the first year, without 
blemish ; that its blood should be caught in a dish, and sprin- 
kled, by means of a bunch of hyssop, on the lintel and side- 
posts of the door; that no one belonging to the family should, 
afler this was done, venture abroad during the remainder of 
that night ; but'having roasted the lamb entire, without mnti* 
lation of members or breaking a bone, that they should eat it 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs ; that if ought re- 
mained after they had satisfied themselves, that they siionld 
not give it to a stranger, but burn it ; and lastly, that they 
should eat it like men prepared for an immediate journey, 
with their loins girded, shoes on their feet, and staves in their 
hands. Such is a brief account of the solemn feast of the 
Passover, as it has ever since been practised among the tribes 
of Israel, and of which God declared, himself the founder* 
for th6 following reason ; " For I will pass through the land 

Q2 
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of Egrpt this night," said be, ** and will smite all the BrA- 
born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast. And the 
blood shall be nnto yon for a token upon the honses where ye 
aie : and when I see the blood, the plagae shall not oome 
nnto you to destroy yon, when I smite the land of Egypt.*' 
The eventful day no sooner arrived, than the Israelites made 
haste to follow the directions which Moses had given them. 
They slew the passover, sprinkled the lintels and sideposts 
with blood, and feasted upon the sacrifice, and they^were yet 
employed in the latter pfoceeding, when about midnight there 
arose all at once a sonnd of lamentation from one end of 
Egypt to the other. God's Destroying Angel had so faithfolly 
performed his task, that in every dwelling one at least lay 
dead; and the night-air rang with the wailings of sorrow, not 
less than with the cry of terror. Among others, Pharaoh 
himself felt the blow ; and sending for Moses and Aaron in 
baste, he commanded them to depart without delay, with all 
chat desired tp follow them, from his country. The prophets 
were not slow in obeying this welcome edict. They had 
already instructed the people to borrow from the Egyptians 
jewels, and gold and silver in abundance, and the Egyptians 
new volnnfauily pressed upon them more than they sought, 
if not more than they needed ; but there was no bribe which 
the latter were not willing to offer, in order at once to free 
themselves from the presence of men, whom they justly re- 
garded as the cause of their sorrow. Thus at the dead of 
night, and in great haste, the journey of the Israelites began; 
which was destined not to come to an end, till all who had 
then arrived at man's estate were returned into dust. 

As we are well, aware that several of the facts recorded ia 
the preceding details have given rise to doubts and scruples, 
even in ingenious minds, we cannot think of bringing the 

e resent chapter to a close without endeavouring to placd at 
»a8t the principal of these in their true light. The facts to 
which we allude are, fifst. the assertion that God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, and that he raised him up for the purpose of 
afflicting him ; second, tlie success with which the magicians 
are represented as imitating the miracles performed by Moses; 
and lastly, the whole history of the terrible judgments inflic- 
ted upon the Egyptians, including the behaviour of the Israel- 
ites immediately previous to tfaeir departure. These things 
are sometimes felt to affect the truth of Divine revelation, by 
derogating or appearing to derogate, from the power and 
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eharacter of its author. The difficultisfl of which commen- 
tatora complain, respecting; the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, 
arise entirely from the mistakes of our translators. In the 
original, and in all the ancient versions without a single ex- 
ception, as well as in the most judicious modem translations, 
such as those of Coverdale, Le Clerc, the Greneva Bible, &C., 
Pharaoh is expressly said to have hardened his own heart at 
different times. He did so after the miracles which Moses 
wrought before him at the second interview, as well as after 
his release from the first five plagues ; nor is it till after the 
sixth plague that God is for the first time represented as 
hardening Pharaoh's heart. Now there are two points of 
view in which this interference on God's part may be re- 
garded ; by either of which all doubts or scruples will be 
removed. Moses may mean to teach, that God in punish- 
ment of Pharaoh's repeated impieties, placed him at last as 
the devils are placed, beyond the hope of redemption ; and 
if SO) surely he did no more than under the circumstances of 
the case he was justified in doing ; or the phrase mav amount 
to a mere declaration, that this wicked man was left '' to eat 
the bitter fruit of his own way, and to be filled with his own 
devices." In either case God's justice is vindicated ; for 
there cannot be a doubt that the Divine declaration, " 1 will 
harden Pharaoh's heart," though uttered at Mount Horeb, 
related entirely to what was done at last, " that he might 
multiply his signs and wonders in the land of Egypt" In 
like manner the expression, " for this purpose have I raised 
thee up," is obscure only because it does not convey the true 
meaning of the original. There God's assertion is, " for this 
cause have I kept thee alive (when the pestilence nught have 
cut thee off, as the murrain did thy cattle,) for to show thee 
my power ; and that my name may be declared in all the earth." 
With respect to the second difficulty, namely, that which 
rests upon the &cility widi which thie Egyptian magicians 
are represented as imitating the miracles wrought by Moses, 
it may, we think, without much trouble, be satis&ctorily ex- 
plained. Without going so far as positively to contiadict 
the host of commentators, who maintain that evil spirits 
were permitted for wise purposes to aid the magicians in 
their efforts^ we have no hesitation in asserting, that for such 
demoniacal interference, there is, in the instance before us, 
no necessity whatever. It has been well observed by a learn- 
ed author,* that the daily exploits of our dealen in phanUu- 

' See Bishop Gldg's edition of Stackhonse's History of the BiUe. 
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maforia afibnl atmndant proof that fiilie images may be 
produced, and made to move, walk, and apparenUy to apeak, 
without ihe aid of supernatural agency, whilst an expert 
juggler appeara not only to transport bodies from one place 
to another, but even to substitute one thing for another, in 
the very hand of him who is determined, if possible, to detect 
his impostures. Now it is a fact which cannot be questioned, 
that in Elgypt and other regions of Africa, they have the art 
of charming,* or rendering innoxious the most deadly ser- 
pents, so as to handle them with impunity ; and if the same 
art was possessed by the magicians in the days of Moses, 
what was to hinder them, ]^repared as the^ were for the ex- 
periment, to substitute with the dexterity of a modem 
juegler, their tamed serpente for their rods. 

In like manner, they might easily appear to change water 
into blood and to produce froffs ; for if Moses gave in these 
instances, as he certainly dioTin others, previous intimation 
of the nature of the miracles which were to be wrought, the 
magicians might easily provide themselves with a quantity ot 
blood, and a number of frogs sufficient to answer their pur- 
pose of deceiving the people. Beyond this, however, tneir 
power could not go. It stopped where that of all dealers in 
le^rdemain must stop, at the feilure of proper materials 
with which to work. BIgypt abounds yritk serpents ; blood 
could be easily procured m a quantitv equal to the water 
which could then be found, on which the experiment was to 
be made ; and without difficulty they might have froffs in 
abundance from the river or the canals. But when Moses 
produced lice from the dust of the ground, the magicians, 
who had it not in their power to collect a sufficient number 
of these insects, were compelled to own this to be the finger 
of God. In our translation it is indeed said, that when 
Aaron cast down his rod, and it became a serpent, the 
magicians also did in like manner with their enchuitmente ; 
but the words translated did in like manner^ and did so, 
may indicate nothing more than the attempt^ for the very 
same words are employed to denote what they did in the 
case of the lice, in wnidi they confessed that they' had Mled. 
It is to be observed, too, that the original term rendered their 
encharUmentSj being derived fiwm a root which signifies to 

* In India the natives possess the same art, thoogh we believe that 
with them m well asin Africa, the fangs, or poison-bearing teeth of 
the reptiles, are drawn. 
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kidcj or coveVi fitly expresses the secret deceptions of leger 
demain or slight of hand, to impose on the spectators. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for calling in the aid of superna- 
tural Bigency to the magicians on this occasion ; nor is it 
probahle that they themselves really laid claim to such. 

But though the magicians themselves neither possessed, 
nor to the initiated pretended to possess, any real power 
over the elements ; it is in the highest degree probable, that 
even by Pharaoh their juggling tricks were believed to be 
the result of an intimate communion with the tutelary gods 
of his country. The superstition of those times appears to 
have been more gross and more extravagant than m almost 
any other age of the world; and the whole of Pharaoh's 
proceedings clearly imply, that he was by no means free 
from its influence. Thus, wben threatened by Mones that 
certain extraordinary things would be done, as well in pu- 
nishment of his obstinacy as in testimony of the divine autho- 
rity of the speaker, he summoned to his presence the chief 
of those persons who were in the habit of deceiving the 
people, in the fall persuasion that their intimate acquaintance 
witQ the mysteries of nature, or their spells and incantations, 
would be found equal if not superior to hb. Nor is it to be 
imagined that the whole series of operations occurred with- 
out the especial permission of the Most High^ To establish 
the authority of Moses among his countrymen, and to ensure 
their reception of the laws which God, through his means, 
intended to impose upon them, it was necessary that the 
clearest proofs snould be afforded of his divine mission ; and 
for this no more appropriate means could be devised than 
those which his triumph over the Egyptian magicians or 
jugglers supplied. 

The third and last point of which we have spoken, as 
operating uneasily on the minds of many well-dbposed per- 
sons, bears reference to the judgments inflicted by God upon 
the Egyptians; and the behaviour of the Israeutes in bor* 
rowing jewels, which it was not their intention to return. 
Before endeaVouring to show that the plagues inflicied upon 
the Egyptians were at once rightly merited, and most appro- 
priate in kind, it may be well to explain away the diiEcultj 
which is supposed to lie in the concluding clause of this 
sentence. 

In the first place, it may admit of a question whether the 
expression borrowed^ be in this instance rightly employed. 
Many comj)etent judges contend, that the original implies 
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rather a free gift on the part of the Eg3rptian8, who had hr 
this time become bo solicitoas for the departure of the iBraef- 
itee, that they bribed them with gold and jewels to be gone ; 
and, if thia interpretation be correct, then ia the entire trans- 
action very satiafiictorily accounted for. But supposing the 
case to be otherwise, no one can doubt that the Israelites pos- 
' sessed a strong claim upon the revenues of Ecypt ; in con- 
sequence of the services which they had performed during 
many years of personal bondage. This, however, was little 
likely to be leco^rnised by a tyrant, who had acted towaids 
them as Pharaoh did, and hence they cannot be accused of 
behavinff dishonourably because tiiey extracted from the 
ooflers otthe people at large, what they possessed no means 
of wringing from the public treasury. To understand aright 
the peciuiar fitness of the destructive miracles wrought by 
Moses in £gypt| it will be necessary to bear in mind the 
moral and rengious condition of that country at the period of 
their performance. Though not the birthplace of idolatry, 
which, as has been shown elsewhere, beean in Chaldea. 
Egypt seems to have become, at a very early period, deeply 
tinctured with that vice ; whilst, in the extent to which they 
carried it, all ancient writeia allow that no people can be 
brouffht into a comparison with the Egyptians. That brute- 
worsnip originated m Egypt can, we thuuc, be as little doubt- 
ed, as tnat It gradually arose out of the use of hieroslyphical 
writing, and at all events we know that it was practised there 
to a degree in itself irreconcilable with the exercise of 
common reason. Herodotus informs us, that besides the 
great gods,- Isis, Osiris, and the Nile, the Egyptians wor- 
shipped the sacred bull, the crocodile, the ram, the ibis, with 
other beasts and reptiles, too numerous to mention ; whilst 
they conducted their worship with the most scrupulous re- 
gaid to external cleanliness and decorum. Let us see now of 
what nature the plagues sent upon this people were ; and 
what object, besides uiat of punishment, they had a tendency 
to serve. 

The first plague, to which God condemned Egjpt to sub- 
mit, was that of tiie conversion of the watera into blood, 
when Moses smote the river with the rod, which had a few 
days previously been changed into a serpents Among any 
people this would have afford^ proof enough of iSvine 
mncy; but it was in a peculiar manner calcmated to bring 
tms conviction home to the sujperstitious Egyptians, who 
eonsidered the Nile as one of their greatest gods, and all the 
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fiflh that it contained as subordinate deities. How great 
must have been their horror when they beheld one of their 
most revered gods, to whom they believed themselves indebt- 
ed for the fertility of their country, converted at the com- 
mand of a servant of Jehovah into a substance which none of 
their priests could touch, or even approach, without pollution. 

The second plague was that ot the frogs, another source 
of pollution which this very river sent forth so abundantly, 
as to prevent the possibility of avoiding it. 

The third plague was that of the hce, which came upon 
every man and ^ast throuffhout the land. Now if it be re- 
membered that no man comd approach the altars of Egypt, 
on whom so impure an insect harboured, and that the pnests, 
to guard against the slightest risk of contamination, wore 
only linen garments, and shaved their heads and bodies every 
day, the severity of this miracle as a iud^ent upon Eg3rp- 
tian idolatry may be imagined. Whilst it lasted, no act of 
worship could be performed ; and so keenly was this felt, that 
the very magicians exclaimed, " this is the finger of Goid." 

Of the fourth, plague one of the inferior deities himself was 
made the instrument Swamui of flies crowded every spot 
and contaminated the air, till Pharaoh, in a paroxysm of 
affright, consented that the people should be permitted to go 
and serve the Lord. 

The fifth plague, the murrain amons the cattle, struck at 
once at the root of the entire system oi brute-worship. Nei- 
ther Osins, nor Isis^ nor Ammon, nor Pan, possessed power 
to save his representative; and the sacred bull, and ram, and 
heifer, and he-goat, were swept away by the same malady 
which destroyed others. 

Of the peculiar fitness of the sixth plague, the reader will 
receive a better impression when he is reminded that in Egypt 
there were several attcurs, on which human sacrifices were 
occasionally offered, when it was desired to propitiate Ty- 
phon, or tne evil principle. From the description given of 
the persons selected as proper victims, that they must be of a 
fiiir complexion, with light hair, we have good ground fiir 
believing that the Israelites were doomed, during their state 
of bondSge, to supply the demands of that homd supersti- 
tion; for though thie Israelites were not what we shouM 
term &ir, their nair and complexion were many shades lighter 
than those of the Egyptians. These victims being burned 
alive, their ashes were gathered together by the officiating 
prie^ and thrown up into the air in order that a blessing 
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wIB^ be entailed opon eveiy place to which an atom of the 
coMM'Tatcd dust might be wafted. By the direction of 
Jehovah, Moees took a handiiil of ashes of the furnace, that 
is of the sacred fuunace, and casting them into the air, there 
c«me, instead of a blessing, boils and blains, of a peculiarly 
oKnoiious description, upon all the people of the land. Nei- 
ther priests nor magicians escaped, and thus was the absolute 
inabiuty of Typhon to protect his worshippers effectually 
shown. 

In the seventh plague, that of the lightning and hail, Ids 
and Osiris, the one tae god of water, the other the god of 
fire, were made the active instruments. That this must have 
aflected the Egyptians with more than ordinary horror, every 
one may perceive who remembers, that Egypt is blessed vdth 
a sky uncommonly serene ; that in the greatest part of it, no 
lain falls from one end of the year to the other ; and that 
even in such districts as are watered from on high, a slight 
and transient shower is all that the inhabitants ever witness. 

The eighth plague was that of the locusts, a judgment, 
which, whilst it afflicted the country with a serious evil, ex- 
hibited the weakness of the gods Isis and Serapis, whose pro- 
vince it was to keep these terrible insectsfrom the land. 

ThB ninth plague was directed against ihat species of 
superstition, which, as it first broke in upon true religion, so 
it seems to have held throughout the highest place in the 
estimation of the heathen. Light, that great god of Chaldea, 
was shown to be a mere creature in the hands of the Most 
High, and both the sun and the moon were veiled during 
three days and nights, from the eyes of dieir astonished wor- 
shippers. 

The tenth and most tremendous judgment of all was, as 
indeed it is represented to be, a perfect application of the law 
of reprisal to the stubborn and rebellious JEgyptians. " Thus 
aaith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my firstborn. Let my 
son ffo, that he may serve me, and if thou refuse to let him go^ 
behmd I vrill slay thy son, even thy firstborn." Before this 
threat was carried into execution, every effort had been made 
to subdue the obstinacy of Pharaoh. Judgment after judg- 
ment had been sent upon him and his subjects, by none of 
which were the children of Israel affected. His gods were 
shown to be no sods — ^his sacred river was made Uie source 
of defilement to him. The sun refused him its light, the 
locusts devoured his crops, yet none of all these things suo* 
ceeded in convincing rharaoh that Jehovah was supreme 
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througliout the univevse, and that it was his wisdom to obey. 
Then, and not till then, God raised his arm to strike, and the 
•ttength and the pride of Egypt perished in one ni^ht. 
" Other miracles might have been wrought," says the divme, 
from whom we lately quoted, " equalh^ wdl calculated to 
Drove the existence and power of that God, in whose name 
Moses wrought tiiem, but I do not think that it could ever 
have entered mto the heart of man to conceive a series of 
miracles so well adapted to prove the unity of the Godhead, 
and the impious folly of polytheism, as were the tm plagues 
sent upon Qie idolatrous E^gyptians ; and he, who does not 
view them in this light, cannot feel half the force of the evi- 
dence which they c^ord of the divine origin of the Mosaic 
dispensation." 

There is but one other matter recorded in Holy Writ, of 
which we consider it necessary, previous to the continuation 
of our narrative, to take notice. It is asserted by Moses, 
that " the sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in 
£gyp^ w^ ^our hundred and thirty years," and that "at 
the ^nd of the four hundred and thirty years, even the self- 
same (lay, it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went 
out from the land of Egypt." How are these statements to 
be reconciled, firsft vrith the promise of God to Abraham, 
that his descendants should be afflicted fi)r /our hundred 
years ; and secondly, with the Well-established &ct that the 
sojourn of the children of Israel in the district of Goshen 
included only two hundred and fifteen years. 

With respect to God's prediction, it may suffice to observe, 
that there neither was, nor could be iny intention on the 
Divine part to specify to a day, or an hour, the exact portion 
of time referred to. It is customary still, as it probably has 
been ever since language was first granted to man, to sjpeak 
of periods of time loosely and generally, more especially 
when these include, not one or two, or twelve or twenty 
years, but centuries. Hence God's assurance to Abraham, 
that " his seed should be a stranger in a land, not theirs, and 
should serve the inhabitants thereof, and that they should 
af^ct them four hundred years," but that in the fourth gene- 
ration they should return again to Canaan. 

In reference to the second difi[icUlty, it is worthy of notice^ 
th«Lt though the sacred history certainly does state that " the 
sojourning of the children of Israel in the land of Egypt 
was four hundred and thirty years," we are by no means 
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bound to nceive this as a declazation, that theydwdt in 
E^Tit durinff the whole of that tune. 

Tne Israeiitee came into Egypt, with Jacob, their &ther, 
i.M. 3548, and quitted it, a.m. 3763, coniequently thej 
dwelt there exactly two hundred and fifteen years^ we 
are therefore compelled to believe that the expresdcHi of 
Moaes refers to the entire period of their existence, as stran- 
gers and wanderers, as well in Canaan as in Egypt. Nor 
are authorities wanting to support us in this opimon. In the 
Samaritan text, for example, it is said, " now the inhabiting 
of the children of Israel, whereby they inhabited in the land 
of Canaan and in the land of E^pt, were four hundred and 
thirty yean," upon which Dr. Prideaux has observed, that 
'*the anditions herein, do manifestly mend the text; they 
make it more clear and intelligiUe, and add nothing to the 
Hebrew copy, but What must be understood by the reader to 
make out its sense." Is it not in the highest degree probable, 
that the words which we find in the Samaritan copy, once 
held their places in the Hebrew also, and that they were 
dropped only by the hurry or carelessness of transcribers. 

Tne following abstract of periods will show at A glance 
how Grod's predictions to Abranam were verified : 

Years. 
From the time of the promise, when Abraham was 

in his seventy-fifth year, to the birth of Isaac - 25 
From the birth of Isaac to the Hrth of Jacob - - 60 
From the birth of Jacob to his descent into Egypt 

with his fiomly 130 

^315 

The Israelites scjoumed in Egypt during Joseph's 

life ---71 

From the death of Joseph to the birth of Moses ^ 64 
From the birth of Moses to the Ezode .... 80 

f ^315 

Making in idL from the granting of the promise to 
thedayof ttsfiilfihnent^exacUy 438 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Departure of the Israelites. — Passage of the Red Sea.- 
Delivery of the Law.-^A'postacies of the Israelites. — Re- 
hellions of Korah and Miriam. — Wars with the Nations 
on the borders of Canaan. — Balaam^ s Prophecy. — ObjeC' 
tions staged and answered. 

A. M. 3763 to 3803.— B. C. 1648 to 1608. 

The first march of the Israelites, which was necessarily 
both an abrupt and a disorderly one, carried them no further 
than to Succoth, a town distant about twelve miles from 
Rameses, and on the outskirts of Groshen. Here two of 
their sacred ordinances, the feast of unleavened bread, and 
the dedication of the firstborn of man and beast to the Lord, 
were instituted. At the same time, the people were mus- 
tered, when the total number of men, mdependently of 
women, children, and followers, waa found to amount to 
600,000 ; after which they a^n set forward, the angel of 
God goinj? before them in a pillar of cloud by da}r, and in a 
pillar of fire by night. Instead, however, of ta^ng the di- 
rect route, which would have led them through the country 
of the warlike Philistines, they bent their stops towards the 
extreme part of the Arabian ^£, where, at a place called 
Etham, on the borders of the wilderness of Shur, they again 
halted. a 

Thus were they circumstanced, when Pharaoh, recovering 
from the panic with which late occurrences had afi^ted him, 
and repenting of the facility with which he had yielded to 
the entreaties of his subjects, determined to follow the fud- 
tives, and bring them back, at all hazards, to their old setUe- 
ments. With tms view, he ordered a numerous and select body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry and war-chariots, under aims, and 
putting himself at their head, began a fierce and rapid pur- 
suit aner the Israelites. Nor was he unsoocessfm in his 
efforts to overtake them. Having moved firom Etham, 
they had, by God's especial direction, travelled down the 
channel of the bay as mr as Pi-hahiroth, where, in a valley, 
heknmed in on two sides by mountains, and blocked up on 
the third by the sea, they once more pitoh^ their tents^ 
Here Pharaoh cuno up with them, and seiziiig the onlv out- 
let^ that by which they had penetrated, he odculatedi not 
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wilhoiit petX show of leaaon, that his lebeDioas akvos lay 
absolutely at his mercy. 

Great was the alarm throughout the Hebrew camp, when 
Pharaoh's armed bands ma<te their appearance. Unaccus- 
tomed to war, and broken in spirit by loiig years of slavery 
and oppression, the Israelites dreamed not of the possibility 
of standing on their own defence, but upbraided Moses, as 
if he had brought them out from the land of Egypt, only thai 
they might perish by the sword in tlie wilderness. Moses, 
however, so far from resenting their injustice, only entreated 
them " to stand still, and see tne salvation of the Lord, which 
he should show them that day ;" and he had scarcely said so, 
when the pillar removed from the head of the Israelites' 
camp to the rear, thus interposing an impassable barrier be- 
tween them aiul their enemies. At the same time, the 
prophet stretched out his rod towards the sea, which was im- 
mediately divided into two parts, whilst a strong east wind 
blowing, dried up the channel, after which the people were 
again put in motion, and advanced towards the edge of the 
gulf. It was night, and among the Egyptian c^umns, a 
night of profound darkness ; but the Israeutes, ^ided by th« 
xemlgence from the pillar in their rear, saw plainly the way 
wUcn had been miraculously opened for them. Thej entered 
upon it without apprehension, the waters standing like a wall 
on their right hanu, and on their left ; and they continued their 
journey along the bottom of the deep, free from eveir accident 
or hinderanoe. It was not so with the piirsuers. They like- 
wise plunged into the tract, not doubting that where footmen 
could travel with security, horses and chariots might be trust- 
ed; but no great while elapsed ere they learnt to repent 
their rashness. " It came to pass,'' says the inspired histo- 
rian, "that in the m<Hming watch, the Lord looked into the 
host of the Egyptians, through the pillar of fire, and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the fe^ptians." The chariots 
drove heavily, broke down, or upset, the horses -floundered in' 
pools, or sank in quicksands, till the whole were thrown into 
irremediable confusion, and a horrible dread fell upon them. 
They would have fled from the presence of liie men, whose 
destruction they had vowed, but it was now too late. No 
sooner were the Israelites safely landed on the opposite shore, 
than Moses again stretched forth his rod over the sea, and 
the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horse- 
men, and allthe host of Phaiaoh, so that tl^re remained not 
so much as one of them.''* 
The joy of the Israelites at this unlooked-for deUverBDce 
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was gfeat m proportion to the fears which had previously op* 
pres^ them. They professed no loiter to douht that Mo- 
ses acted by the direction of the Most High ; promised to pay 
$o all his orders implicit obedience, and joined heartily in 
sieging the sublime hymn -^hich he composed in celebration 
of the desti^uetion of their enemies. But ibef had not pror 
ceeded &r into the wilderness, ere excessive thirst beffan to as- 
sail them, and all their protestations of trust in God, and in 
their leader^ were forgotten. They had arrived, towards the 
close of the third day, at a fountain ; but- its waters were so 
bitter, that the people found it impossible to make use of them, 
and they loudly murmured against Moses, saying, "where shall 
we driiik.*' Uod, however, directed Moses how to remove this 
evil also. By easting a piece of conmion wood into the foun- 
tain, its waters were rendered sweet; and the people, after 
being severely rebuked for their want iii &ith, were permitted 
to slake their thirst. 

The next halting-plaee of the Israelites was at £lim, a 
spot shaded with palm-trees, and abounding in water ; but 
on proceeding into the vnldemess of Sin, their provisions 
began to fiiil, and they again complained loudly of Moses aiul 
of Grod. Once more uod forgave their rebellion, and su|^ed 
their wants. He caused fl^ks of quails to come up every 
evening, and showers of manna to ML every night ; ot which 
the people were directed to gather np more each mominjg 
than should soflice for the consumption of the day, with this 
memorable exception, that on the day preceding the Sabbath, 
an adequate supply should be laid m for the consumption of 
two da^^s. Some of the people, however, chose to disre^ird 
the advice of Moses, by neglecting to provide, as they nad 
been directed, food for the Sabbath. These went out, ex- 
pecting to find the manna as usual on the ground, but they 
were mistaken, and none ever fell on the night preceding this 
Sabbath. 

From the wilderness of Sin, the Israelites were led by the 
cloudy pillar, which still directed their movements, to a place 
called Rephidim, where a sevcrescarcityof water was agam ex* 
perienced, producing its customary effect, a violent and shame- 
lul mutiny. Here Moses, by Grod's direction, smote a rock 
in the camp with his rod, which immediately poured forth a 
clbar and Hmpid stream. But one difficulty was scarcely 
surmounted, ere another, and to a people timid and irresolute 
like the Hebrews, a scarcely less formidable danger met them. 
The king of the Amalddtes, at the head of a powerfld and 
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weQ ippoiiilad army, advanced againat tfaem, and a aevwe 
battle, the fint which the Israelites had fouffht, took pboo. 
In this, however, G^ gave them the victory ; Moses contina* 
ing in prayer on the top of an eminence, whilst the struggle 
went on } and an altar was raised in commemoration of ue 
^vent, called Jehovah-nissi, or " the Lord, my ^banner." 

The dcieat of the Amalekites opened a way to the wander- 
ma tribes, as fiir as Mount Sinai, or Horeb, the spot upon 
which God had originally copuniasianed Moses witn an as- 
surance that the people should worship him thope. Here the 
tents were again pitched, and a variety of interesting events 
occurred. In the first place, Moses received a visit from his 
&ther-in-law, JethiOj at whose suggestion he appointed a num- 
ber of inferior magistrates, for the purpose of hearing and 
determining all minor causes, between man and man, subject 
only to an appeal to himself. In the next place^ it pleased 
GKxl to enter here into a solemn covenant with his people, and 
to bestow upon them those laws, by which, during the whole 
of their future career, they continued to be guided. This 
was done under circumstances of no common solemnity. On 
a certain day the Israetites, who had been forewarned of what 
was about to happen, beheld the mountain enveloped in<;loud9 
of smoke, from wnich vivid flashes of lightning, from time to 
time, burst forth, whilst awful thunderings uiook the rocks 
to their foundations, and filled the hearts of all, who beard 
them, with dismay. In the midst of this tumult, the whole 
congregation was removed to a certain line, drawn regularly 
round the base of the hill, where men, women, and children 
prostrated themselves upon the c^rth, in fearful expectation 
of what was to fi^low. In a few^ moments a trumpet began 
to sound, increasing in its blasts, till it rang throuffhout 
the desert ; the thunders grew more and more terribfe, till 
suddenly all was hushed, and the voice of God was heard, 
clear and distinct, issuing from the midst of the smoke. 

It delivered slowly anu audibly those ten commandments, 
winch may be said to comprise a summary of the Jewish ino- 
ral code ; as they undeniably embrace the substance of all that 
natural reliffion teaches of man's duty towards his Maker 
and his nei^bour. 

The effect of this scene upon the people at large was lo 
impress them, at least for the moment with the most profouod 
reverence for Grod, and respect for Moses : indeed, such was 
their terror, that they shrank gradually back &om the burning 
mountain, and entoeated their lead^ hi^u^eforth to oonmniitt' 
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ettke between them and Jefaovah. With this aRangement th« 
Lord was well pleased ; he aceordinglj called Moses up into 
the mountain, Joshua and othen waiting at its base, where 
the prophet remained invisiUe to human eyes during a space 
of forty days and forty nights. In that time God gave mm 
various aiMtional ordinances^ some of them remanable for 
their humanity, others conspicuous for their justice, and all 
admirably adapted to the state of society for wnich they were 
intended ; whilst the form and construction of the tabernacle, 
of the sanctuary, of the table of show-bread, the altars, basins. 
censers, lavers, candlestickE^ and other implements to be med 
in divine worship, were minutely and accurately described. 
In like manner tne family of Aaron was formally set apart for 
the priesthood; and the priests' vestments, induding tiie 
mysterious Urim and Thummim, explained. Fiiudly, a va- 
riety of sacrifices were appointed, with offerings and ob- 
lations from the people, as atonements for sin, and means 
of reconciliation vnth the CTeator ; and the observance 
of the Sabbath being again strictly ei^joined, God, when he 
had given to Moses two tables of stone, on which the deca- 
logue was written, ceased, for a brief season, to commune with 
hSa. 

In the mean while, matters had assumed an aspect within 
the camp of Israel which shows how degraded, in point 
both of morals and civilization, mUst have b^n the condition 
of that people. Alarmed at the continued absence of Moses, 
and apprehensive that he would no more return to them— 
fearful, too, that the ctivine symbol, which at this particular 
juncture was withdrawn, might not be restored, they came In 
a body to Aaron, vrith a demand, that " he would make them 
gods, which should go before them." It is not veiy easy to 
conceive how persons, who had listened but a few days pre- 
viously to a sol^nn denunciation, which forbade them to assimi- 
late Jehovah to any creature, could fall into a crime so glaring 
as this ; fcHr that they desired to have an ima^ of the LcNrd of 
heaven and earth, seems to be generally acbnitted; and stiU 
harder is it to devise a motive, why Aaron should have yield- 
ed to their vrishes. Such, however, are the Ifocts, as they 
etand upon the authority of Moses. Whether Aaron re- 
ny>nstrated with them, or not, we are not informed ; probably 
he didj but if so, lus remonstrances appear to have Men nei- 
ther very peremptory, nor very influential, since they ended 
in his desiring the women to contribute a portion of th^ 
golden ornaments^ out of wUch an idol might be made. The 
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demand was complied witli, the gold was funished, and As* 
ion having moulded it into shape, produced a lepnaentatiTe 
of the Egyptian god Apis, in the fonn of a golden calf. Be- 
fore that lump of inanimate metal the Isradites forthwith 
assembled in large numbers ; they offered sacrifices to it, called 
upon it to direct them, danced round it, as they had seen their 
former masters do at the feast of Apis, and caused the en- 
campment to ring, from one end to toe other, with the voice 
of joy and revebry. 

Such v«ras the state of affaiis in the camp^ when God, in- 
forming Moses of what had happened, expressed his deter- 
mination of extermfaiating at once a people^ wno could so 
speedily forget their obhj^tions to him, as well as their own 
solemn engagements. Though the threat was accompanied 
by a gracious promise, that of Moses himself a nation should 
be maide, greater and more powerful than these ungrateful re- 
bels, the pious lawgiver hesitated not to intercecfe with the 
Almk^hty in favour of his Countrymen. His sidt was not re^ 
jectea; upon which Moses, taking the two tables in his hand, 
and followed by Joshua and his companions, ran with all haste 
towards the assembly. Here his mdignation overcame him 
so much, that, daidiinff the tables upon the ground, he broke 
them to pieces, whilst ne seized the golden cal^ reduced it to 
powder, and, casting it into a quantity of water, compelled tiie 
idohiters to drink up the god whom they had worshipped. 
Nor did the punishment of the rebels .end here. A Ixxj^ of 
armed Levitee passed, by Moses's order, through the defence- 
less and degraaed crowd, putting tp death, without distinc- 
tion, all whom they met ; so that three thousand persons paid 
the immediate penalty of their lives for this act-of faring and 
most atrocious apostacy^ For their zeal on that occasion, the 
Levites were rewarded by an admission to the honours and 
emoluments^ of the priesthood, though in subordination to the 
priesthood of Aaron and his lineaf deecendants in all ages ; 
whilst the people at large were viated by a disease, of which 
many, in the course of their future wanderings, died. 

tiavinff thus chastised the people, Moses^ after threateninjg 
them with. further evils, in the event of a repetition of th^ 
crime, caused a tent to be pitched apart, in testunony that God 
would not, as heretofore, dwell sensiMy among idolaters. This 
was scarcely done, vrhen the cloudy pillar overshadovred i^ 
and Moses entering in, was blessed with a vision of Grod's 
fflory, more direct tlum any which had yet been vouchsafed to 
— Aim. It was pronounoed to him, likewise^ that Grod woxild 
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ibigiv6 the Israelites, and take them again into immediate oo* 
venant with himself; and Moses was, in consequence, com 
manded to come up a secona time into the mount, in order 
to receive again the terms of the Divine dispensation. The 
inspired historian obeyed the injunction. Again was he forty 
days and forty nights on Sinai, holding close and mysterious 
intercourse with Jehovah ; and again were the Ten Com- 
mandments written with the finger of God, on two tables of 
stone, committed to his charge. With these, as well as with 
fresh instructions, touching, the observance of the Sabbath, 
and an abstinence from idolatry, God sent him down to the 
congregation ; and such was the halo shed around him, that 
for some time after his return, no man could look upon his 
countenance unveiled. 

The first proceeding of Moses, after he resumed his station 
in the camp, was to onler the construction of the Tabernacle, 
with all its costl;^ furniture and gorgeous ornaments. These 
were completed in the space of six months ; and the taberna- 
cle itself being erected on the first day of the first month, in 
the second year of the Ezode, it was immediately overshadow- 
ed by the cloudy pillar by day, and by the pillar of fire by 
night This done^ and aU things duly arranged, Moses en- 
tered in to receive ezj^cit instructions respecting a variety of 
points which had not yet been brought forward. It was then 
that Grod imposed upon the Israefites that minute and compli- 
cated system, under which, for the wisest purposes, he com- 
manded them to hve. They were told how he desired to be 
worshipped — by sacrifice, by oblation, by offering ; — the par- 
ticular animals to be used on every occasion were specified ; 
the mode of slaughtering, or otherwise disposing of them, was 
pdnted out ; and the purposes which each was designed to 
serve, were explained. Some tilings were prohibited, others 
enjoinedr-in tnemselves unimportant, but productive of the 
most important results. Laws of cleanness and undeanness, 
laws regulatii^ marriages, nay,' laws restricting Israelites in 
certain articles of food, were enacted. In a word, ** the load 
of ordinances," as St. Paul terms it, was then placed upon the 
necks of Israel, from which they were doomed never to be 
morally free, till Shiloh should come. 

These things being arranged, and Aaron and his sons so- 
lemnly consecrated to the priesthood, the first nn-offering for 
the high-priest and the people was placed in order upon the 
idtar, (tt which Qod was pleased to mark his gracious wax^ 
tance by sending down fiie ftom heaven to consume it The 
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6xe thus miraouloosly kindled, wai by divine command dedi- 
cated to holy uses. An order wai issued that it should never 
be permitted to go out, and that all oblations ^ould be offered 
through it alone; and that Grod's orders, even in ceremonial 
matters, were not to be violated with impunity, a remarkable 
proof was soon given. Nadab and Abihu, two of Aaron's 
sons, presumed, notwithstanding these instructions, to place 
common fire in the censers of mcense within the tabernacle, 
upon which " there went out a fire firom the Lord and devour- 
ed them, and they died before the Lord.'' In like manner two 
memorable instances occurred of the terrible punishments 
which awaited blasphemy and a breach of tne Sabbath, 
under the new constitution granted to the Israelites. A cer- 
tain man, descended from an Egyptian father and a Hebre-w 
mother, being convicted of the former crime, was, by the ex- 
press command of God, stoned to death; whilst anc^er per- 
son, who chose, in defiance of the law, to gather sticks on the 
Sabbath-day, underwent a similar &.te. 

As soon as these more important matters were adjusted, 
Moses proceeded, by God's direction, to number the people, 
and to regulate the disposition of their encampments and the 
order of their marches. The result oi the muster showed 
that Israel could bring into the field no fewer than 603,550 
fighting men, exclusively of. the tribe of Levi, whose business 
it was to attend upon the tabernacle ; and the following is 
the mode in which these were required to place themselves, as 
well during a halt as on a journey r The whole army being 
told off in four grand divisions, was required to phice itself 
when at rest, in a sort of square, enclosing on every side, and 
so protecting from hazard of insult and capture, the taberna- 
cle and ark of God. On the eastern side was erected the 
standard of the camp of Judah, in which were marshalled the 
tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zebulon ; on the south, the 
standard of Reuben, which included the tribes of Reuben, 
Simeon, and Gad ; on the west stood the tents of Ephiaim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin ; on the north, those of Dan, Naph- 
tali, and Asher. Within this larger square, again, there was 
a lesser composed entirdy of the tribe of Levi, M oses^ and 
Aaron, with Aaron's sons, covering the east flank of the ta- 
bernacle^ the Kohathites the south, the Gershonites the west, 
and the Merarites the north. Such was the arrangement of 
the Israelites during a halt, and their order of march was in 
strict unison with it. As soon as the pillar of cloud withdrew 
from the tabernacle, the trumpet sounded, upon which th« 
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Standard of Judah was raised, and the thme tribes that march- 
ed under it set forward. These were no sooner in motion, 
than the tabernacle was struck, and placed, with its boards 
and staves, in wagons adapted to receive it, which followed 
the rear of the leiuing column, under an escort composed ot 
Gershonites and Merarites. A sec<Mid alarum was now 
sounded, upon which the standard of Reuben, with its three 
tribes, set forward, followed, as those of Judah had been, by 
the sanctuary ; only this latter, as being at once more sacred 
and less cumbersome than the tabemaue, was not conveyed 
in cars, but borne upon the shoulders of the Kohathites. 
Close upon the rear of the sanctuary marched the division of 
Ephraim, whilst the three- tribes, under the standard of Dan, 
moved last of all, and formed a sort of rearguard. 

To regulate these various matters aright, and to initiate the 
people into the routine of the system, under which they were 
henceforth to Hve, occupied no inconsiderable pcnrtion of time, 
during which they inhabited a sort of standing camp, not far 
from Mount Horeb ; but at last the pillow of cloud was with- 
drawn from above the sanctuary, ana the appointed signals be- 
ing made, the march began. It would* require a much more 
extended space than our limits will permit us to occupy, were 
we to follow their journeys, and narrate the adventures which 
befcl them from that day forth, in the order in which they are 
recorded in the Bible. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with stating generally, that at a place called Taberah the peo- 
ple again rebelled, under the pretext that they were physically 
unaUe to advance farther, and that they were punished for 
their crime by the destruction of the stragglers by fire, which 
fell upon them from heaven ; that Moses, distrustful of his 
own ability to guide so perverse a people, chose here seventy 
principal men as his asastants in the government, on whom 
God bestowed a portion of that spirit which he had already 
given to Moses ; and that for a time these new regulations, 
with a remembrance of judgments past, served to keep the 
congregation in something Bke subjection : but the latter no 
sooner oegan to wax fiunt, than the old spirit of mutiny once 
more showed, itself i^id weary of their manna, they murmur- 
ed loudly because they had been removed from the neshpots of 
E^pt. In consequence of this, God renewed his miraculous 

Sitt of quails, which seems, for a season, to have been with- 
rawn, tnough he thought fit to strike dead the most impious 
of the murmurers, when in the very act of gratifying their 
unmanageable appetites. 
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All these thingi were abtuidantlj vexatious to Moees^ but 
an event took place at Hazeroth more galling to his feelings 
as an individual, than any which had previously oocuircu. 
The event to which we allude was the rebellion against his 
authority, of persons no less conspicuous than his sister Mi- 
riam and his brother Aaron, who, because their courage was 
not equal to an open attack upon himself, comploined loudly 
of his insulting tne people by retaining his Ethiopian wife. 
It is worthy of notice^ that Moses, finding Zipporah's bro- 
ther extremely useful, in consequence of his perfect acquaint- 
ance with the localities of the desert, had prevailed upon him 
to remain about his person ; and it has been surmised, tiot with- 
out probability, that it was of the influence of that individual, 
rather than of Zipporah, that Aaron and Miriam were jea- 
lous. Be this, however, as it may, the rebels were soon pu- 
nished for their offence, God smiting Miriam, who seems to 
have been the ringleader, with a leprosy, of which she was 
not cured until she had undergone the ordinary Iustratio|i of 
a seven days' exclusion from the camp. 

By this time the Israelites were arrived at Kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Paran, ' and on the frontiers of Canaan, from 
whence it was determined to send out spies for the purpose of 
reconnoitering the face of the country, and gathering informa- 
tion touching its defences. For this purpose twelve men were 
chosen, one nrom each tribe, among whom, Joshua, the son of 
Nun, and Calebs the son of Jephunneh, were numbered, Who 
after an absence of forty days, rctumeid with a particular ac- 
count, both of the appearance of the country and of its inhabit- 
ants. With respect to the former, they asserted that it was in- 
deed a rich and beautiful region, in proof of which they convey- 
ed into the camp bunches of grapes of extraordinary size and 
luxuriance ; but the latter, they represented to be at once 
too powerful and too well prepared to authorize any attempt 
on tne part of the Hebrews to. subdue them. It was in vam 
that Joshua and Caleb delivered an opinion diametrically the 
reverse, assuring Moses and Aaron, and the people, that 
there was nothing in Canaan capable of oppoong their force. 
The other ten bemg cowards, infected the congregation with 
their own unworthy spirit, and the army of -Sod refused to 
advance. 

A severe but just punishment awaited them for this gla* 
ring instance of distrust in the power which had already 
delivered theijoi from so many dangers and hardships.^— 
They had gone so far as to propose the election of a new 
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iBtder, who shoiild cany them back again into Egypt, and 
had threatened to stone Joshua and Caleb for presuming to 
oppose their designs, when the siory of Qod suddenly ap- 
peared with more than common lustre above the tabernacle, 
and a voice issued from it, big with portents of wrath and 
fiery indignation. It was announced to Moses that God 
would destroy the entire congregation in a moment, nor 
when the latter made humble, but earnest intercession for 
their pardon, ^as his suit without difficulty' granted. Ne- 
vertheless, God solemnly declared, that in punishment of 
their repeated apostacies, and above all of this last and 
worst display of perverseness, not an individual, of all who 
had attained to the age of twenty years, should see the pro- 
misod land, with the solitary exceptions of Joshua and Caleb, 
both of whom had proved fiuthful to their duty. This was a 
fearful prediction, and it produced the effect which might have 
been expected from it, among a people so volatile and unsteady. 
Their oistrust vanishing, uiey became urgent to be led on, 
notwithstanding Moses's repeated assurances that God would 
no loneer go with them ; and a party venturing in this spirit 
to attadt tne Amalekites and Canaanites in ue mountainsi 
were defeated and driven back with considerable slaughter. 

Nothing remained for the Israelites, after this repulse, ex- 
cept to foUow the guidance of Moses, whithersoever he might 
lead, and they were accordingly conducted back into the wil- 
derness, where during many years they became wanderers. 
In the course of these peregrinations, a variety of remarkable 
occurrences befel, with seditions and rebellions innumerable, 
of the chief of which alone it will be necessary to lay before 
the reader any connected or circumstantial account. 
^ The influence which Moses and Aaron enjoyed, the one as 
dvil ruler, the other as high-priest of the congregation, seems 
to have given great umbrage, from time to tin^ to certain am- 
bitious and aspiring individuals of the nation. So many 
proofs had, however, been exhibited, that Moses acted en- 
tirely under the direction of a higher power, that the disposi- 
tion to question his authority seems, by this time, to have 
ceased ; but of the pre-eminence of Aaron ^reat jealousy 
was entertained, particulariy by persons belonging tonis ovm 
tribe ; thiS) which had lonff smouldered, burst forth at last in 
the following manner, and the sedition, after raging violently 
for a time, I«i to the following memorable results : 

There was a certain man, named Koiah, the ffreat-grand- 
■on of Jt^vi, by Izhar, and consequently one of the heftds of 
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that tribe to wbich Moms and Aaron befengod. This man^ 
who considered that his right to .the high-mesthood, was at 
least equal to that of Aaron, had long caDaUed against the 
brothers, till having drawn into his interests sevenl leading 
persons, espedally Dathan, Abirun, and On, chiefs of the 
tribe of Reuben^ he resolved to bring matters to an issue at 
onoe. With this view, he accused Moses and Aaron of as- 
suming a superiority over tiieir brethren, to which thcrjr were 
not entitled, and openly asserted his own dalm to that of- 
fice which Aaron had unjustly usurped. 

Moses was deeply grieved at sucn conduct, but willing to 
set the question at rest for ever, he proposed that Aaron and 
Korah, attended by their adherents, should each approach 
the tabernacle with censers, and that the individiuu whoee 
offering Grod openly accepted, should be confirmed in the 
high-priesthood. To this Korah readily assented, and on 
the following morning, the candidates, according to agree- 
ment, appeared each with his- censer, at the door of the ta- 
bernacle. But Korah was not content to come with his 
attendant priests only, he arrived at the head of a numerous 
and determined banc!, as if it had been his desij|rn, in case 
other means fiuled, of bearing down all opposition by vie 
lence. At this moment the gfory of Grod fell upon the taber- 
nacle vnth extraordinary mstre, and there came a voice, 
which called upon Moses and Aaron to separate themselves 
from a pc^uteo and devoted nation. But the brothers, re- 
gardless of the wrongs which they had themselves suffered, 
earnestly besought God once more to spare their countiymen, 
into the midst of whom they ran, imploring them to withdraw 
from the society of the rebels, because (£)d would this day 
mark his senele of the crime wluch had just been committedf, 
by the infliction of a punishment unparalleled in history. 
Scarcely had these words been uttered, when there came out 
a volume of fire from the tabernacle which consumed Korah 
and his immediate attendants on the spot, whilst the earth 
suddenly opening beneath the tents of their kindred and 
followers, thejr^ all perished from the face of the earth. 

Great as this display of power was, and abundantly con- 
clusive as to the rights of the several claimants, such was 
the perverseness of the Israelites, that they no sooner reco- 
vered from the effect of tmmediate terror, than they again 
murmured against Moses and Aaron. The ^ry judgments 
ci yrhkh. they had been eye witnesses, furnished them on this 
occasion witn ground of complaint, and they scrupled not to 
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ateme tibeir ruler and high-priest of muiderinff the people of 
ihe Lord. Their crime was ^let by an immeaiate and terri- 
ble punishment : a plague broke out among them, which| be- 
fore it was stayed by the intercession of Moses and Aaron, 
swept off upwards of fourteen thousand persons. And now 
a new scheme was devised by Moses, for the purpose of 
settling for ever that question which had already pnxmced so- 
many disasters. He gave directions that Aaron, on the one 
hand, and the heads of everv tribe on the other, should bring 
each his rod, inscribed with their respective names, to l^e 
tabernacle, where they should be openly deposited till the 
following morning, in order that God might mark by them 
on whom his choice had fiillen. It was understood that the 
individual whose rod should be found to have blossomed dur- 
ing the night, was to be esteemed as the person whom God 
had elected to be his high-priest. All things were done as 
Af OSes commanded. The rods were inscribed, brought to the 
tabernacle, and deposited there ; and on the foUowmg morn- 
ing, Aaron's was found covered vrith blossoms, leaves, and 
ripe fruit. TJiere was no possibility of refusing obedience to 
a sign so palpable ; and God conmianded, that in witness of 
his decision, as well as for the purpose of affording a lasting 
testimony to the right of Aal^n's family to the priesthood, 
Aaron's rod should be preserved ever after in the ark of the 
covenant. 

The high-priesthood being thus established in the fiunily of 
Aaron, with a threat that any other individuals approachmg 
the sanctuary, or touching the vessels belonging to it, should 
die, God proceeded to intSitute other rites and ceremonies of 
peculiar miport and fitness. This done, the congregation 
once more struck their tents, and moving through the wilder- 
ness of Zin, arrived at a place called Kadesh, vvhere Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, died ; and a fresh sedition arose, because 
of a scarcity of water. To supply the want of which the 
people complained, Moses was oirected to speak to a rock, and 
assured that at Ms wordf it would pour forth a stream ; but the 
patience and perhaps the faith even of Moses failed ; for he 
amote the rock with his rod, as is recorded, with scorn and in 
undisguised anger. Hence a tradition among the rabbins, 
that Moses's heart sank within him, when he remembered his 
former miracle, and the length of time which had elapsed 
since it was performed, and tnat he gave up all hope of ever 
conducting tne people into the promised land, upon an ap- 
prehension that a similar delay would follow his present deed 
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0* power. Though not slwajs dupoied to rest implidl con- 
fidrnoo in Jewish legends, we are compelled to allow that Che 
pment hu about it a great appearance of truth, inasmuch 
a* the tacred historian represents the Almighty as charging 
both Asron and himself with want of faith on the present 
oecaBon. Be this, however, as it may, Moses was infonqed 
that neither he nor Aaron ahould be pennilled to plant fbot 
upon the soil of Canaan { whiM the fountain was named 
Meribah, " because the children of Israel strore with the 
Lord, and he was sanctified in them." From this pdnt 
Moses despatched messengers to the king of Edora, request- 
ing a tree passage through hii country, and promising that 
no violence woidd be ofwtoi, either to him or to his subjects ; 
but the Ejlomite peremptorily reilised to sanction the measure, 
and appeared at the head of a formidable army to oppose it. 
Aa it fell not in with God's designa, that at thia tune the 
passage should be forced, the israchtes, on recei\'ing intelli- 
gence of Edom's mosementB, decamped, and proceeded as 
far as Mount llor, on the borders of his temlory. Here 
Aaron died, after resigning liis Tcetmcnts, with the pri»itly 
office, to Eleazar, and wasliuried at thegroat age Of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three years. 

I'ho next journey was to Zalmonah ; where, in conse- 
qncnce of some fresh repinings, they were visited with a 

Elagtie of venomous serpents ; but, on thdr repentance and 
umilialion, Moses was directed to rear the image of a ser- 
pent in brass, by looking to nhich, Buch aa had been bitten 
were cured. Prom thence they marched to Jahuz, with the 
design of peamne through the country of Moab, Moses acting 
bere as bo had done with the Edonutes. But Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, instead of c(»nplying with their request, 
marched oat to oppose them ; and attacking tbem furiously 
in their camp, a great battle ensued. It ended in the total 
defeat of the Amorites, whose territories wore seized by the 
victorious Hebrews ; as were those likewise of Og, king of 
Bashan, one of Sihon's allies, who endeavoured to arrest 
th^r further progress 

Encouniied by the«p ^i.f' ea, the laraplitca riiiirclicil to 
tliB plains ofM i' -* — " 

dui, opposite to I 
hing of BJuah I 
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temper of the times, to overwhelm them with the power of 
magic. With this view, he despatched niessengers to Balaam, 
a celebrated magician of Pellior, in MeHopotamia, entreating 
him to come up, and curse the Israelites ; and promised, in 
cas^ his summons were promptly attended to, to load the 
necromancer with riches and honours* Balaam was not a 
man to refuse an invitation thus conveyed. After some delays, 
arising from certain visions with which God visited me 
slumbers of the wizard, Balaam sent back the ambassadors 
with an assurance that he would lose no time in repairing to 
Balak's presence, and that he would do his best to gratify the 
king*s desires, as fiir as it should be permitted him by a 
higher power. In accordance with this promise, Balaam set 
out on the following day, uid had proceeded a short space on 
his journey, when his ass, on which he rode, suddenly be- 
came restive, and refused to so forward. He beat the animal 
repeatedly to no purpose, tUi at last, God miraculously en- 
dowing it with the faculty of speech, it remonstrated against 
his cruelty. At the same moment Balaam's eyes were 
opened, and he beheld an angel standing before him with a 
drawn sword in his hand, ana in an attitude of hostility, upon 
which he fell to the ground on his fape, in extreme terror, 
and entreated pardon for the crime of which he had medita- 
ted the commission. The angel, however, would not permit 
him to turn back, though he assured him that his Joumev 
was altogether displeasing to God ; so he proceeded mrward, 
and was met at tne boundary of Moab by Balak and his 
nobles. 

A few preliminaries having been gone through, Balaam 
was conducted by the king to the summit of certain high 
places, sacred to the ifnpure god Baal, from whence the whole 
extent of the Hebrew encampment was visible. Here the 
necromancer commanded his followers to erect seven altars, 
and to offer upon each a bollock and a ram, and desired 
Balak to remain beside the victims, whilst he withdrew to a 
place apart to consult the divinity ; but the power of Jeho- 
vah ^as upon him. He returned, and in a strain sufficiently 
indicative that he spoke and acted under an impulse irresis- 
tible, poured forth a torrent of benedictions upon the nation 
whom he had been bribed to curse. The same event occur- 
red three different times in spite of the most strenuous efforts 
pn the part of the magician to prevent it ; till BsJak at last 
became furious with disappomtment, and threatened to 
4Asmiss Balaam with igJXQmxvj to his home. It was ttow 
S2 
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that P*i*«w«t itiD mtidng under a dhine afflatiifl^ gave utter- 
ance to one of the moat sublime prophecies leoofded in 
Holy Writ; in which it was Ibfctold that «a Star should 
eome forth from Jacob, and a rod firam Israel ; that it should 
smite the ehiefr of Moahi and destroy the childran of Sheth ; 
that Edom should fidl under its power ; the Amalekites and 
Kenites be extirpated ; and finally, that the western nationa, 
the Greeks and Romans, should overthrow the Assyriana 
and Hebrews, only that they themselves might be overthrown 
in their turn." 

That these Uessings and prophetic annunciations came 
involuntarily firom the lips of Bainam, is proved by the &ct 
that he had no sooner spoken them, than he advised the 
adoption of such measures as j^romiaed most eflfectually to 
hinder their fulfilment At lus suggestion the Moabites 
hastened to open a firiendlj communication vn.th the Israel- 
ites ; and their women bemg beautiful, as well as singularly- 
depraved, they very soon succeeded in corrupting a people, at 
all tiiqes the slaves of impure and violent desires. The wor- 
ship of Baal-peor by ceremonies too brutal to be luuned, 
sufficed to draw the Israelites avray firom their allegi^ce to 
G^od ; and their apostacy was promptly rewarded by the break- 
ing out of a terrible and deadly plague among tnem. Nor 
was this all ; by God's express command, every head of a 
house convicted before tribunals appointed to try the question, 
of having given his sanction to liiese shamefid proceedings, 
was publicly hanced, till the number executed fell not short 
of a thousand. It was on this occasion that Pbinehas, the 
•on of Eleazar, exhibited so much zeal in God's cause, as to 
receive the peculiar ajiprobation of Jehovah by the establish- 
ment in him and his posterity for ever of the AaronitiBh 
priesthood. 

A terrible vengeance hung over the Moabites and Midian- 
ites for the insimoua manner in which they had sought the 
ruin of Israel. Moses no sooner reduced his people to order, 
than he sent against them a chosen army, which overthrew 
them in a pitched battle, slew five of their kings, including 
Baalam, the sorcerer, took their women and children captives^ 
and burnt their towns with fire. Large quantities of plunder 
thus fell into the hands of the troops, who offered a consider- 
able portion of it, as an expiatorj oblation.- to God, and the 
Almighty was pleased to accept it^ in token that he was re- 
concUed to his wayward people. 

By this time the Israelites were in posaeasidn of all the 
oountiy, south of the river Jordan, induduvg the territories of 
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The two nations which they had just subdued, and the tribes 
of Reuben and Grad, and ludf the tribe of Manasseh, express- 
ing a wish to obtain pennanent settlements there, Moses, on 
condition that they would cross with their brethren, and assist 
in the subjugation of Canaan, readily assented. At the same 
time, he pointed out the limits which were to bound the con- 
quests of the triises, assigning to each its portion of territory by 
lot, and as the Levites were denied any separate or distinct 
district, he' awarded them eight-and*forty cities in different 
parts of the country. Besides this, he made other arrange- 
ments, such as the setting apart of six cities of refuge, where 
the casual homicide might find shelter ; and whilst he ordered 
that every wilful murderer should suffer death, he enacted that 
no man should undergo that last pen^dty on the tcBtimony of 
fewer than two witnesses. Finally, he mid his hand upon the 
head of Joshua, thus consecrating him to be the future leader 
of the congregation, and having recapitulated all the leading 
points in their history, assured them of Grod's blessing aim 
protection in case of obedience, of his wrath and severe judg- 
ments in case of disobedience, deposited the book of the 
law in the ark of the covenant, and given particular directions 
as tb its preservation, Moses made ready for that great change, 
of which the moment was now at handf. By direction of the 
Almighty he ascended to the summit of Mount Pisgah, 
from whence he obtained a bird's eye view over the future 
home of his people, and then, at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years, with eyes undimmcd, and vigour of body un- 
impb^eoj he gave up the ghost. Of his pace of sepulture, 
no trace can be discovered. His body never having been 
found, it is stated by the writer who records the manner of 
hb deathj that God buried it " in a valley, in the land of Moab, 
over agamst Beth-peoz," and we are justified in concluding 
that the measure was one of wise precaution, to prevent the 
Israelites, ever prone to idolatry, from offering, at the grave of 
their great prophet, unholy worship. 

Such is a general outline of those extraordinanr occurren- 
ces, which attended the departure of the Israeutes out of 
Egypt, and marked the whole period of their forty years' so- 
journ in the wilderness, and it now only remains to notice the 
chief of the objections which have, from time to time, been 
brought against the veracity of their inspired narrator. These, 
as we neS scarcely remind the reader, idfect the entire series 
of events firom first to last. They refer, not only to the many 
miiacleS) both of preservation and punislmient, of which tM 
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Imelites are represented as Itavin^ been the sabjectSi bat to 
the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, as these are dejpicted, 
as well in his general as in his particular dealings with his peo- 
ple. It is not our intention to waste much time in vindoca- 
tins the truth of details, upon which, in point of fact, the cre- 
dibility of the Bible itself depends. The miracles recorded in the 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are 
doubUess very wonderful, but they are told ia a volume nill of 
wonders, and they must either be admitted on the authority 
of the volume, or the volume itself with all its important 
truths, rejected as spurious. That the latter cannot be done 
without the violation of Qvery princq>le of sound reason^ we 
have already taken an opportunity to prove, and the only al- 
ternative which remains, is to adopt the former course witih- 
out hesitation ; we had almost saio, without inquiry. A lew 
words, however, on one or two of the most remarkable of these 
displays of the Divine power, may not perhaps be amiss, were 
it only to allay such scruples as are apt to attach to the minds 
even of the most pious. 

It has been suggested by infidel writers, that the pillar of 
cloud which Moses describes as going before the camp by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night, is referrible to a custom very 
early in use, and to a certain extent still practised by travellers 
through the desert. Before the compass was invented, cara- 
vans were in the habit of having their route marked by guides 
who preceded them, and carriec^ as a sort of moveable beacon, 
a quantity of fire elevated upon lofty pdes. Such a beacon, 
seen from the rear of an immense column, marching through 
a sandy plain, would, by day, present the appearance of a 
cloudy pillar, as by nignt, it would assume the aspect of a 
pillar of^ flame. 

In reply to this, we have only to remark, that the cloudy 
pillar was either what Moses represents it to have been, or 
there was no cloudy pillar at alL Could any art or argument 
persuade 600,000 persons that one man, or a hundr^ men, 
marching bef(»e them and bearing fire, elevated upon pdles, 
performed all that Moses tells his contemporaries was perform- 
ed by the pillar of cloud in their presence, and under their 
immediate observation? The cloudy pillar ajppeared some- 
times within the camp, sometimes in rear, sometimes in front ; 
were these 600,000 persons to be persuaded that a single man, 
carrying an ordinary fire, or a few men carrying a rew fires, 
and resting occasionaU;^ in thie midst of them, constituted a 
£ing so awfUl as that pillar is stated to have been ? The Is* 
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nelites, as their history vouches, were peculiarly prone to idola- 
try, and they are said to have been under the guidance of the 
pillar during forty years. Is it conceivable, that such a peo- 

Ele could, for so long a space of time, be cajoled into the be- 
ef that a cloudy pilEir was moving, sometimes before, som&* 
times behind them, that it sometunes rested in theb camp^ 
sometimes at a short distance from it ; that they heard Moses 
receive, from time to time, instructions from the Being who 
inhabited it, and that they saw lightnings flash from it, to de- 
stroy daring sinners ; is it conceivable tluit the Israelites could 
be persuad^ of all this, when, in reaUty, there was nothing ot 
the kind to be seen or heard 1 The man who asserts this^ 
need not accuse the most enthudastic sectary of credulity. 

Again, it has been suggested, that the tremendous scene at 
the delivery of the law, may very satisfactorily be accounted 
for, by supposing that Sinai was a volcanic mountain, and that 
Moses maae happy use of an eruption for the purpose of im- 
pressing his people with a belici^ that he really held close in- 
tercourse witn Jehovah. 

Not to dwell upon the accompaniments of the scene in 
Question, for which no volcanic eruption can account, such as 
tne voice and the clang of trumpets neard on all sides by many 
hundreds of thousands of people, we have merely to observe, 
that wherever a volcano has once been, traces are invariably 
left behind, such as no lapse of time ever has eradicated, or proba- 
bly ever will eradicate. Of these, neither Mount Sinai nor 
Mount Horeb presents a vestige. They are both perfectly 
smooth on their summits, without crater or orifice of any kind^ 
such as old volcanoes uniformly exhibit, and hence we are 
compelled to believe, that neither in the days of Moses, nor at 
any other period, were th6y sut)ject to volcanic eruptions. 
The scene at the delivery of the law must, therefore, have 
been as the Bible represents it, or it never occurred at all. 

The very same reasons vnll apply to every one of those 
wonderful events which took place during the progress of the 
Israelites through the wildcmess. Ru£ as we admit that 
people to have been, it is very difficult to believe that they 
could be persuaded by their ruler to look upon a fountain, 
diacoverea by him among bushes, as miracuiouslv opened in 
the fiure of a hard rock, by a blow from his rod, m tneir pre- 
sence ; whilst the showers of manna and flights of quails, 
whether of naturaT recurrence ill the desert or not, were in 
the case of the Hebrews clearly miraculous. No natural 
cause can account for the absence of the manna on tlie Sab- 
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bath-day, and on the Sabbath-day only, or for its becoming 

Sutrid when kept beyond a certain number of houn on other 
ays, yet remaining perfectly sound throughout the seventh ; 
nor is it probable mat the quails would arrive just at a mo- 
ment when they were most needed, unless directed thither 
by the hand Which regulates nature. Again, the tremen- 
dous punishments which from time to\ime overtook the re- 
bels ; the death of Korah and his company by fire issuing 
from the pillar ; of Dathan and Ms adherents by an earth- 
quake : these things either were or they were not. If they 
were not, then must we believe that it is practicable to per- 
suade multitudes of men and women that they actually wit- 
nessed events which they had no means of witnessing ; and 
we safely leave it to the reader to decide, whether the alter- 
native be admissible. 

But the passage of the Red Sea : has not that event been 
satis&ctorily explained, by supposing that the event took 

{>lace at Suez, without the intervention of any miracle^ mere- 
y by the recess of the waters at a spring-tide, aided by the 
blowing of the Etesian winds ? So £ur is this frcnn being 
true, that the proof leans directly to a contrary side. The pas- 
sage was not efiected at Suez, but at a p(Hnt which, accord* 
ing to oriental idiom, lies ten hour's journey further down the 
gmf. This is ascertained from the tradition of the natives^ 
compared with the import of the name of the place, where, 
previous to the division of the sea, the Israelites encamped. 
The word " Pi-ha-hiroth" signiBes the " mouth of the ridge," 
or chain of mountains, which line the western coast of the 
Red Sea, among which we know that the people were en- 
tangled; and as there is but one mouth to that chain 
through which a retreating mtdtitude could jpass, there can 
be no doubt whatever respecting the situation of Pi-ha-hi- 
roth. Before that opening, the Israetites, we are told, en> 
camped, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon ; but Mifidol beinff probably a tower, which indeed 
is the meaning of the word, and Baal-zephon, or the north- 
em Baal, a temple on the opposite promontory, both these 
landmarks, like other works of man, have long ago disap^ 
peered. The opening, however, in the ridge of mountains 
ancientljT called Pi-ha-hiroth, still remains ; and the names 
of conspicuous places in its neighbourhood distinctly prove, 
that the persons by whom such names were given, believed 
this to be tlie point at which the Israelites paired the gulf in 
safety, and where Pharaoh and his host were drowned, in at- 
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tempdng to follow. Thm we have, close by Pi-ha-hiroth, on, 
the western side of the hay, Mount Attaka, or Attake, which 
s^^nifies deliverance ; on the eastern side, and nearly oppo- 
site, a headland called Ras Musa, or the Cape qf Mo9e6^ and 
a little farther down the gul^ Hamam Taraun, that is, Pha^ 
raoh's baths or springs. It is worthy of remark, tbo, that 
the general name of we golf itself is, at these places, Bahr- 
el'Kolsmn, the hay of submersiorif in which there is a whirl- 
pool, bearing the striking appellation of Birket-Taraun, or 
the well or pool of Pharaoh.* The depth of water here ne* 
▼er &lls short of fourteen fathoms, and the Bay is something 
less than four leagues in width. 

But might not Moses lead the people "back from this point, 
where unquestionably no natural means could produce a 
ford, and having passed them over at Suez, or elsewhere, 
persuaded them that the whole transaction was miraculous 1 
The man who can credit this must be equally prepared to be- 
lieve, that he could lead six hundred thousand English nea- 
sants from the little watering place of Southend, round by 
London-bridge into Kent, yet be able to persuade them, that 
he h^ divideid the Thames by stretching out his rod over it, 
and opened a passage for them directly through, from the 
lower parts of Essex to Sheemess. Besides, we are expli- 
4;itly informed, that whilst the Israelites were on their march, 
the waters of the Red Sea stood like walls on either hand of 
them, and that Moses no sooner stretched forth his rod again, 
than they returned to their height, and overwhelmed IIm 
E^^yptians. Is it conceivable that any set of men, howevet 
ilhterate, could be prevailed upon to believe, that of such 
phenomena they had been themselves eye witnesses, if the 
case were not so 1 . Our conclusion therefore is here, as it 
has been with respect to the other miracles noticed, either 
that the eveilts occurred actually < as they are described by 
Moses, or that they did not occur at ail. Either the Israel- 
ites passed through the sea from Pi-ha-hiroth to Baal-zephon, 
the waters standing on their right and on their left, or no such 
escape out of Egypt as is described in Exodus, was ever ef- 
fected. 

We come now to those objections to the truth of the Mo- 
saic history which rest upon a totally different foundation, 
and which it may be thought require greater space, as weu 
88 more accurate reasoning, to overthrow. Is it not deroga- 

* See the works of Niebohr, Bruce^ Lord Valentia, and other 
travdlert in tfane regions. 
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lory to OUT notions of QoA*n soodneH and power, to believio 
that He, who designed to fead the lanelites into Ganaax^ 
should, from appTehenaion of the annies of the Fhilisttnefl^ 
abandon the direct route, and plunge his people into a de- 
sert, where a constant succession of BUrscfes was required 
for their preservation 1 And are there not in the law which 
professes to come from him, a vaiiety of matters, contradic- 
tory, some of justice, others of mercy, and others of common 
sense 1 Why inflict so heavy a penalty as that of deaUi, 
upon the breach of the Sabbath 1 why visit, or threaten to 
visit, the sins of the fiithers upon the children 1 and why im- 
pose restrictions uj^n the Israelites, in arrangcmente so mi- 
nute as those affecting their daily food, their ordinaiy dress, 
and the cultivation of their fields 1 What pollution cbuld 
arise from dresAng a calf or kid in ite mother's milk ; from 
wcarinff a robe of mixed linen or woollen, or from sowing a 
field with different kinds of grain, or ploughing with an. ox 
and an ass yoked together 7 These, with other and similar 
questions, have oflen been nut, and to answer them aright, 
it will be necessary to remina the reader as well of the na- 
ture and constitution of the Hebrew government, as of the 
purpose which the nation, thus governed, was intended to 
serve. 

The ffreat decdgn of God, in his dealings with the chil- 
dren of Israel, not in the wilderness only, but from the c<Hn- 
mencement to the close of their career, was the same, which 
originally prompted him to call Abraham f^m among his 
kindred, namel^, to keep alive in a corrupted world, some 
knowledge of himself, and to prepare mankind by slow, but 
sure degrees, for the coming of that seed, by whom the ser- 
pent's head was to be bruised. 

With what rapidity man fell into vice and profiineness af- 
ter the expulsion of the first pair from Paradise, has been 
shown in the preceding pages, together with the fearful 
judgment which their repeated and glaring apostacies 
brought upon them; whilst it has further been observed, 
that even tne memoiy of the Deluge itself operated in check- 
ing the progress of crime only so long as the individuals, who 
personally witnessed it, survived. Aftor the decease of Noah 
and his sons, who undoubtedly teught to their immediate 
descendants, the primitive religion in its origindl simplicity 
and purity, a thousand corruptions were one after another 
introduced; till at the period of Abraham's election, the 
whole of the inhabited globe appears, with a few excep- 
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tionfl, to have been hastening on towards a state of iiniTenal 
corruption. It was this circumstance^ indeed, as w&haTe al- 
ready sfldd, which urged the Almighty to select the patriaich| 
as a fit repository of the truth, and to that single end, i^ 
God's dealings with the descendants of the patriarch were 
uniformly directed. 

Of the history of these descendants the preceding pages 
have given a succinct and connected outhne. We have 
traced them through Isaac and Jacob, and his twelve sons 
downwards, till they had increased into a nation, and be- 
came to a certain degree intermixed with a race, conspicuous 
even among idolaters, for excess of idolatry ; and we have 
seen that, as time passed, and the traditions of their ances- 
tors waxed faint, they became themselves deeply tinctured 
^th that hideous vice. But it was not in their mor^ only 
that the Israelites suffered, during a portion, at least, of 
their sojourn in Goshen. Reduced to bondage by the Egyp- 
tian kings, and employed night and day in servile offices, 
every thing like refinement of thought, or elevation of prin- 
ciple, disappeared irom among them ; and it may truhr be 
asserted, that there could scarcely be found on the face of the 
earth, a more rude and degenerate race than the Israelites 
had become at the epoch of their extraordinary deliverance. 

Had God conducted a people thus sunk in idolatry and 
vice, by the direct route from Egypt mto Canaan, what proba- 
tnlity, nay, what possibility is' mere, that one of the great ob- 
jects for which they were chosen, ever would have been accom- 
plished. That the Philistines could have successfully opposed 
them, fat whom t^e God of battles fought, is not for a moment 
to-be imagined, and hence ^en Moses assigns the apprehen- 
sion of resistance as his reason for not leading the Israelites by 
the short way, thiough the desert, we are to Icwk upon that de- 
claration as made simply in order to meet the querulous com- 
plaints of tiie disafifected. God*s desi^ in obliging Moses to 
avoid that track, undoubtedly was to hinder the Hebrews fitom 
forming any close intimacy with the pagan tribes, among whom 
they were destined to dwell, till after the^ should have Men so 
long under Divine tuition, as to lay the roundation, at least, of 
true religion; and that design lie took the onl^ conceivable 
method of efiecting, which does not contradict his known at- 
tributes of justice and consistency. He kept the Israelites in 
the desert during forty years, till ^e most corrupt of the aduHs 
paid the debt of nature, and he bestowed upon them, all thait 
while, the very course of culture which was calculated to le- 

Vol. I,— T. 
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move their propeniity to idolatry, without 'vAietkmg wtth 
the perfect nreedom of their will. 

It has been stated, that at the epoch of their Exode, the 
Israelites were not only morally depraved, but barbarously 
ignorant and rude. To convev to men, thus circumstanced, 
a pure and spiritual religion, such as that which Christ has con- 
ferred upon us, was a ttwk clearly not to be attempted, because, 
unless tne Almighty had violently interfered to create, as k 
were, new capabiuties in the min(M of the Israelites, it is per- 
fectly evident that they could not have understood it. How 
then did Gh>d act 1 With wisdom worthy of himself he as- 
suzm^ not merely a religious, but a political, superiority, over 
the descendants of Abruiam ; he constituted himself, in the 
strictest sense of the phrase, King of Israel, and the govern- 
ment of Israel became, in consequence, strictly and literally a 
theocracy. Hence it is that not one of the many commands 
or prohibitions, recorded in the Levitical law, is accompanied 
by a promise of eternal rewa^s, or a threat of eternal punish- 
ments, but all are sanctioned, as acts of parliament are sanc- 
tioned in England, by a reference to unmediate consequences. 
The great design of that law, however, was to preserve entire 
a belief in the unity and omnipresence of the Deity, as well 
as to sow the seed, at least, of a code of correct and rigid mo- 
rals. Let us see how this was to be accomplished. 

God having constituted himself King of Israel, passed a 
law, by which apostacy from the true worship was treated as 
high-treason, and the. person convicted of it was rendered 
liflkble to the very same penalties, which attach in modern Eu< 
rope to that offence. The traitor to his king, be it remarked, 
nU only suffers death, but his sin is visited upon his descend- 
ants by a forfeiture of their titles and estates. Precisely to 
this, and to no more than this, does the penalty threatened in 
the second commandment in the decalogue extend, and if there 
be any injustice in it Twhich there is not), that injustice is 
shared with the codes ol all the most enlightened nations that 
have ever flourished on the &oe of the earth« 

Again, it was a matter of the first importance, that the Sab- 
bath-day should be kept holy, among a people strongly inclin- 
ed not only to neglect their religious duties, but to corrupt 
them. Hence tl^ severity of the penalty attached to the 
breach of a law, which is essential in exact proportion to the 
comparative rudeness of those to whom it is delivered, be- 
cause had its observance not been rigdily enforced, a general 
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ibigetfiilBOMi of the fundamental truths of all leligion, moat 
have IbUowed. 

Keeping these plain matters of fiict in view, no man, we 
think, can serioiisljr object to the decalogue, tluit it oontaina 
one expression unjust towards man, or unwort^ of the wis- 
dom of the Power from which it emanated. The morals of 
that code are surely as pure and as perfect as can be express- 
ed in human lan^ruage, whilst its tone is throughout charac- 
teristic of that wisdom, which resides only on high. We be- 
lieve, therefine, that it is not of the law of the two tables 
that a handle against Divine truth is frequently mad& but of 
the fbmud or ceremonial code, equally appealing to €k>a, as its 
founder. 

in considering this pdnt, we beg the reader to bear in view, 
that the decalogue vras delivered some time previous to the 
ceremonial law, and that upon their obedience to it, t(^;ether 
with an observance of certam festivals, the rite of circumei- 
non, fuid a san^tification of the Sabbath-dsy, Qod expressly 
declares that he originally intended to make his covenant 
with the Israelites depend. <t was not, indeed, till after re- 
peated apostacies on their part, and the palpable display of a 
diposition to mix with the nations around them, that it was 
found necessary to subject them to a multi&rious ritual, of 
which the ceremonial parts, solemn and splendid, were well 
fitted to engage and fix the attention of a gross hearted peo- 
ple. Then, likewise, wbb delivered that law of victims, of 
meats, dress, and ordinary habits, which has so frequentlv 
been decried as ridiculous and unworthy of God, but of which 
a few exam^es will serve to show, that no method could have 
been devised, so well adapted to preserve the Israelites, what 
they were intended to be, a distinct and isolated people. 

Whoever takes the trouble to cast his eye over the list of 
animals devoted b^ the Levitical law to slaughter, will find 
that they were. precisely such as the Egyptiaiu^ to whose su- 
])erBtition the Israelites long looked back with fondnessand par- 
ticularly revered. 'Thus, aTieifer vrithout blemish, of whatever' 
colour, was in Elgypt held sacred to Isis, and worshipped as 
the visible representative of that goddess ; whilst the colour 
red, or bright yellow, both in man and beast, was consecrated 
to Typhon, the principle of evil. In contempt of Isis, a heifer 
without blemish was, by the ritual law of the Hebrews, com- 
manded, as the vilest of all animals, to be burnt without the 
camp ; whoever touched her vras pronounced to be unclean ; 
yet of the ashes of this unclean animal, was to be prepared 
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the water of npufttion and purification for sin, ihaa^ tire 
animal herself was required to he of the aocursed cdour. In 
like manner the goat was, among the Egyptians, aacred to 
Pan, and worshipped hy Uie'moat atrocious rites, as his eoi^ 
hlem. Jehovah, on the other hand, required his people to o^r 
up this Egyptian deity as a sacrificO to himself and on one 
occasion to send him away into the vnldemess loaded with 
maledictions. Thus it was throughout the whole law of sa- 
crifice. Every victim offered, was oiSered in direct opposituni 
to the superstitious notions of the heathen, between whom 
and the Israelites a wall of oartition was thus raised, not to 
be broken down except by me apostacy of the latter people. ^ 

The very same principle which actuated the Almighty (if 
we may venture thus to express ourselves) m the selection of 
victims to be ofiered in sacrifice upon his altars, directed him 
in the regulation of those more minute occurrences, of which 
impious and ignorant men have chosen to speak in terms of 
ridicule. The injunction not to seeth a kid in its mother's 
milk, for example, will indeed appear a strange one, if it bo 
received vnthout any referenc^to the religious practices ot 
the idolaters of those times ; but when the reader is informed 
that to feast upon a kid so dressed formed an essential part of 
the impious and obscene ceremonies which were celebrated in 
honour of a god, believed to have been suckled hy a goat, he 
will cease to consider the prohibition as useless in itseU^ or at 
all unworthy of him who pronounced it. In like manner, the 
Israelites were charged not to wear a garment of linen and 
wollen mixed, because such a garment was always worn by 
the heathens during their nocturnal acts of worsmp, and be- 
cause they believed tnat the act of wearing it protected its own- 
er and his property firom malign infiuence^ and promoted ex- 
ceedingly tne increase of his wool and flax. Again ; fields 
were not to be sown with difierent kinds of seed at once, be- 
cause the heathen were in the habit of thus acting, under the 
persuasion that each grain could boast c^ its protecting dei- 
ty, and that the more mixed their seed, the i^reater number of 
divine guardians they should secure for their crops through- 
out the season. So was it as to coupling the ox and the ass 
together in the same harness. That was not only done su- 
perstitiously by the Canaanites, but it was, in Itself, a cruel 
arrangement, inasmuch as two. animals of very unequal 
stren^h became thereby subjected to the same degree ot 
labour; and it was prohibited amon^ the Israelites, as well 
because cruelty formed no ingredient m their law, as to place 
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tlieni, even in tlie most minute paxticiiLins in oppooltioii to 
their ndighboun. 

( But are there not a variety of enactmentii^ the tendency 
of which 18 to encouraffe and foster the wont paflcdona of oar 
nature 7 The law of oivoroe is certianly, to say the least of 
it, exceedingly lax, whilst that which commands an eye to be 
exacted for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, cannot be defend- 
ed by any one who considen the fovgiveness of injuries to be 
a moral duty. 

There is no question that several of the laws delivered to 
the Israelites in the wilderness would, if enacted now, be 
pronounced impolitic, if not unjust ; but it by no means fol- 
lows that they displayed either a want of policy or justice 
then. Let it be remembered, that as the individual man has 
his stages of chUdhood, youth, and maturity, during each of 
which a different system of discipline is required, so has the 
whole human race, as well as every one of the nations be- 
longing to it, the same course to run, and, to a certain degree^ 
Uie same variety of training to undergo. The Israelite, at 
the period of the delivery or their law, were, as their annals 
prove, in the very first stage of their national existence ; they 
were exceedingly rude, exceedingly barbarous, exceedingly 
wajTward, anaexceedingly capricious. To subject such a 
people to the more perfect moral restraints, which nrevail 
among the polished nations of modem Europe, woulo have 
been impracticable j and as God always -adapts his dispensa- 
tions to the.capabilites of those who receive them, he did not 
attempt it. But let the Jevrish laws be compared vrith the 
laws of other nations of antiquity, with those of the twelve 
tables at Rome, with those of Sparta, Athens, or an^ other 
state, of whose wisdom we are accustomed to think with ex- 
cusable uartiality, find what vrill be the result 7 — that the 
Levitical code, in point of strict justice, of mercy, of humani- 
ty, and a concurrence with right reaton, stands pre-eminent* 
ly conspicuous, presenting every where glaring and palpable 
proofr that it oouM not possibly be the invention of man in a 
stage of sodety so barbarous. It is worthy of notice^ more- 
over, that in point of antiquity, the Levitical code fiir surpasses 
any vrith vvhich we are acquainted : yet Solon, and Ly- 
curgus, and Draco, and other legislators, with all the advan- 
tages of experience to assist them, fidled in producing any 
thmg to be compared vrith i^ for wisdom, purity, or fitness. 

But how are we to reconcile the repeated apostacies of the 
Israelites vrith the fact that God's power, both to defend and 
T3 
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to pniuih, WIS flo frequently and conspieaoQsly displayed be* 
fore them. It aeems hardly possible to believe that any tribe, 
however rude, would commit so flagrant an act of folly, as 
tiiat leoordad against them in the matter of the^ golden cal^ 
or plimge again and again into iddatry and vice, in spite of the 
muneronB punishments to which, in consequence, they became 
sobiect. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal hereto excite our surprise ; 
but before we pronounce the &cts either impossible, or hard 
to be received, let us look to occurrences, precisely simHar in 
tbeir nature, which are dail;i^ and hourly taking place amonjg 
ourselves. The drunkard is repeatemv vramea, not by hie 
medicsl attendant only, but by personal experience, that if be 
penrist in the pernicious habit to which heisaddicted, his health 
and eventually his life must fiill a sacrifice. He sees his afiairs 
thrown into confusion, his fiimily in poverty and distress, and 
he is himself, from time to time, the victim of violent remorse ; 
yet this man, in the enlightened nineteenth century, possessed 
of an excellent understanding and a liberal education, runs 
headlong, against every imaginable inducement of conscience 
and feeling, mto ruin. With such a fiict staring us in the 
fiu^ why should we hesitate to believe that a nation of illite- 
vate barbarians, just emerged from the most degrading davery, 
and vitiated in tnetr monU not less than in their intellectual 
being, should, in despite of all the displays of God's power, to 
whUHi they were witnesses, fitU away, as often as a strong 
temptation occurred, from their allegiance to Jehovah. If it be 
urged, that such spectacles as those described by Moses, must 
have acted more powerfully than anj restraints of conscience 
and reason, we answ4»r, that taking mto consideration the re- 
lative conditions of society, we entertain a directly opposite 
opinion. We are strongly disposed to believe, that the enlisht* 
ened and well-^ucated man who cannot be restrained from 
the commission of crime hj the reproaches of his own heart, 
and the spectacle of his children's ruin, would hot, even now, 
be cured of his folly, by a repetition of such a scene as occurred 
on Mount Sinai ; and we entmain no doubt at all, that the 
scene m questbn produced upon the grovelling barbarians 
who witnessed it, a fiur less enduring, if not a less vivid eflect, 
than one nightof bitter self-upbraiding produces now upon the 
drunkard, to whom we have comparra them. 

One point only remains to be noticed, ere we bring thia 
diapter to a dose ; we allude to the story of Baalam and his 
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■peaking ass, 'with the conaequenees attendant on his visit to 
Balak's encampment. 

Of the miiaele of the spcakine ass, we have no more to say 
than that it rests its title to credibility on precisely the same 
authority with the places of Egypt and the passage of the 
Red Sea. In our extreme self-complacence we are indeed dis- 
posed to think that the poor ass was but an unwortliy instru- 
ment, in the hands of the Most High ; whilst the faculty of 
speech seems so perfectly incompatible with the organic ar- 
rangement of the creature's parts, that our scepticism is al- 
most involuntarily excited. But the latter disposition vnll 
ccaso to operate at once, if it be remembered that the ass here, 
like the pillar of cloud in the camp, was the mere shell, if we 
may so speak ; and that the words, thouffh issuing from the 
creature's mouth, were the offspring of Almiffhly volitions. 
The power which is able to create, may surely be admitted to 
be competent to the accomplishment of any minor operation ; 
nor is it one whit more surprising that the ass should have 
conversed with Balaam, than that the serpent conversed 
with Eve in Paradise. Besides, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover a motive for the display of this exercise of power un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the case before us. Ba- 
laam was on his Way for the avowed purpose of cursing those 
whom God had ble^ed, and God, by opening the mouth of an 
animal naturally dumb, and causing it to rebuke its master, 
taught the sorcerer that whatever his will might be, his power 
extended no further ^han Jehovah should sanction. 

Of Balaam himself different opinions are held by different 
commentators ; some supposing him to have belonged to the 
number of true prophets, sudi as Melchizedek, J ob, &c, 
whom We find apart m>m the twelve tribes ; others contending 
tliat he was a mere pretender to supernatural gifts, like the 
magicians or sorcerers in Egypt. We confess ourselves in- 
c lined decidedly to fiivour the latter opinion. His entire be- 
haviour, indeed, as well in his own house as in the high place 
beside Balak, indicates, that though he was not ignorant of 
the existence of the Grod of Israel, nor indisposed to acknow- 
ledge his power, he was by no means an exclusive worshipper 
of him, as the Creator and Governor of the universe. His 
sacrifices were all offered upon altars sacred to Baid ; they 
were arranged in the order to which Baal's devotees attended ; 
and without a doubt he went apart with the expectation of re- 
ceiving no divine communication, but merely m continuatioQ 
of that system of deceit which he was accustomed to practise. 
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Hu ble«aiiigi and propbedet were •ooofdiDffly poored finfh 
under the very tame iimoence which grant^ nieech to lAne 
ub; in other words, though sohHrne and of fixea aooomplijih- 
ment, th^ were purely involuntary. They relate, as the 
most competent judges have clearly shown, to the events to 
which we have referred them ; and they have all, as fiur as 
time has permitted, been strictly fulfilled. 

Noie. — It will be seen that no nottoe has been taken, in the 
preceding^ P0{^ either of the personal history, or of the 
Dook received mto our Canon, as proeeeding firom the pen of 
the patriarch Job. Two motives have curected us.m the 
adoption of this course, either of which will, we presume^ 
operate as a justification in the eyes of our rnders. In the 
first place, the events recorded in that sublime poem, being in 
no degree coimected with the history of the bible, it would 
have Deen totally inconsistont with the dan which we had 
chalked out for ouraelves, to have given of them, even a brief 
account In the next place, the opinions whidi have been 
held respectine the nature of the book itself as well as the era 
of the natriarch's trial, are so varied and so contradictory, that 
we feel by no means disposed to attempt the arduous task of 
determining among them. It is enough lor us to know tliat 
Job was a real and not a fictitious person ; that he was severehr 
tried and found worthy ; and that the book, which bears ha 
hame, as it is full of beauty and lessons of piety, has been ad- 
mitted as canonical in all ages of the church ; but whether it 
be an exact history, pennra by himself or a dramatic poem 
composed by somebody else, tne learned are by no means 
agreed. Nor is the question one of any importance whatever. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Jo$hua tu9vme» the guidance of the cop,gregatum, — hivadeM 
Canaan, — His war a and general government, — ObjecHone 
atatedf and answered, 

A. M. 3803 to 3829.— B. C. 1608 to 1582. 

On the death of Moses, Joshua, by divine command, as 
sumed the chief direction of the affidn of Israel ; and cheer- 
ed by a promise of the same miiacuioud assistance wliich 
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had been afforded to Ihs pRredecessor, made immediate dispo* 
ntions to carry hi».ann8 into Canaan. 

As a preparatory step towards the accomplishment of that 
great object, spies were sent out firom the camp at Shittim, 
who, crossing the Jordan, bent their steps towards Jericho, a 
fortified town situated about ten miles from the western baiik 
of the river. They reached the place in safety, and takiiig 
up their abode with a female publican, called luihab, obtain- 
ea from her much information relative to the temper and 
preparations of her countrymen. ^But whilst thus employed, 
mtellig^nce was conveyed to them that their steps .had been 
traced by the rulers of the city, and that armed men were 
approaching the house, for the purpose of apprehending 
them. 

Had their hostess proved treacherous under such circum- 
stances, their destruction would have been inevitable, because 
every avenue of escape was blocked up, and resistance 
wholly out of the question; but Rahab, either instigated by 
a divme impulse, or obeying the dictates of a disposition 
naturally humane, placed her own life in jeopardy, m order 
to preserve theirs. She concealed them under some flax, 
which was laid out to dry on the roof of her house, deceived 
their pursuers by a story of their pretended departure, and 
letting them down by a rope from her window after nightfall, 
placed Uiem in safety bejond the city-wall. In return for so 
much kindness, the spies readily gave theb pledge, that in 
the event of Jericho falling into the hands of^the Israelites, 
Rahab, with her kindred, should be respected ; and it was 
agreed between them that the same cord which had furnished 
them with the means of escape, should be hung out as a mark 
by which to distinguish Rsdiab's dwelling from others. 

In the meanwhUe Joshua had not b^n backward in re- 
moving every obstacle which seemed capable of standing in 
the way of a speedy commencement of nostiUties. Calling 
together the heads of those tribes which had received their 
pprtiou on the east of Jordan, he reminded them of their 
promise to assist their brethren in the subjugation of Canaan, 
and he was gratified by receiving a prompt assurance that 
they would by no means violate the engagement This was 
scarcely done, when the spies, after Giving for three days 
among the mountains, came in with the joyful news that 
theii enemies were already more than half defeated by their 
own terror : orders were accordingly issued that the army 
should be in readiness to move at a moment's warning, and 
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by dawn, on the fbUowing morning, the tenti were striK^ 
and the whole congregation was in march. 

It waa now tiie aeaaon of barley-harveat, which in Pales- 
tine and the countriea adjacent, occuri early in aping, when 
the rivers, swollen by the melting of the snow m Obanua, 
and the falling of frequent showers, usually overflow their 
banks. The Jordan, not leas than other streams, b subject 
to periodical floods, and the laraelitea, on approaching it, 
found that it had not only spread its tide over a large por- 
tion of the lowlands, but that its current, at all times raiMd, 
was increased into a torrent. As there was no ford here, 
nor any means at hand for the construction of temporary 
bridges, the obstacle thus presented to a further progress 
appeared to the people at large to be insurmountable, and 
they were the more confirmed in that idea in consequence of 
the directions which Joshua gave that the camp should be 
a^n pitched. But Joshua acted on this, as on other occa- 
sions, under the immediate guidance of Jehovah. It pleased 
God once more to exert his power visiUy in favour of his 
people, and to lay before them one other remarkable proof 
that their successes arose not from their own valour or con- 
duct, but entirely from his care and protection. 

The halt which took place in the vicinity of the Jordan, 
lasted during three days; at the end of which time, the 
Israelites having solemnly sanctified themselves, were again 
put into motion. At the head of the column moved the 
priests, bearing the ark, whose feet no cpooner touched the 
river, than its stream became divided, and they advanced in 
security to the very centre of thechaimel, where they halted. 
As long as the ark stood here, the waters from above rushed 
backwards, and rose up into heaps, as for as the town of 
Adam, whilst below, a space of sixteen or eighteen miles in 
extent, was left clear between this extraordinary wall, and 
the Dead Sea. Over that space the army of Israel marched ; 
men, women, and children, sheep^ cattle, and baggage, all 
passed in safety ; but the passage was no sooner made good, 
and the last of the stragglers cl<Med up, than the ark removed 
from the channel, and the river returned to its strength. The 
latter events, however, did not take place till after certain 
monuments had been erected, both in the riv^r Itsell^ and on 
the spot v^here the ark landed. Twelve stones were, by 
Joshua's directions, taken from the centre of the channel, 
and planted upon the Canaanitiah side in tiie plain of Gilgal, 
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wldlsl. a like number were piled in iihe channel itaeli^ so as 
to be visible, at ordinary floods, from either bank. 

The eflect of this wonderful occurrence upon the people 
of the country, was not4i£ferent from what might have been 
mcpected. Their terror, originally great, rose to a height 
wnich deprived them of all power of exertbn ', insomuch, 
that instead of advancing to meet Jo^ua, and endeavouring 
to overwhelm him by numbers, they shut themsdves in their 
fortified towns, to abide the issue. Of the leisure thus afford- 
ed, the Hebrew leader fidled not to take advantage. During 
the progress oi the Israelites through the wUdemess, two of 
the most distinguishing ceremonies of their law, the festival 
of the passover, and the rite of circumcision, had been very 
imperfectly attended to. The first, indeed, it became im 
possible to celebrate, from the moment that the people began 
to depend upon manna for subsistence ; and the last appears 
to have been graciously dispensed with by Grod, in considera 
tion of the danger likely to arise out of it, during a life of 
constant travel. Now, however, that their wanderings were 
drawing to a close, and com again within their reach, it 
became incumbent upon the Israeutes to pay to these, no less 
than to other matters, divinely ordered, a ri^d obedience ; 
and Joshua seized the first opportunity which offered, to 
enforce this solemn truth on their minds. He caused the 
passover to be kept with great solemnity, on the plains of 
Grilgal, previous to which, every male in the camp was cir- 
cumcised ; and he permitted the people to enjoy a season of 
rest, till the ejOfects of the latter operation ceased to be felt. 

Whilst his followers were in this plight, Joshua went 
forth, on a certain occasion, unattended, to reconnoitre the de- 
fences of Jericho, and to arrange his plans for the conduct of 
the seige. He was thus employed, when there suddenly 
stood before him a warrior, clothed in complete armour, who 
brandished a drawn swgrd in his hand, and seemed prepared 
for battle. Nothing daunted by the apparition, Joshua in- 
stantly demanded whether he desired to be regarded as a 
friend, or a foe ; but the stranger no sooner spoke, than Jo- 
shua fell on his face before him, and worshipped him, as the 
angel of t)ie covenant, who had hitherto guided the journeys 
of Grod's people. By that mysterious being, he was instnicted 
how it behoved him to attack Jericho ; he was told that here, 
as in the passage of the Jordan, Jehovah would himself fight 
for Israel ; ana he returned to the camp with a perfect assur- 
snce that a great and bloodless victory awaited him. 
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In obedience to the iiiBtnietions of the angelic waniw, Joshoa 
no sooner perceived that the Inaelites were in a condition to 
move, than he broke np hia' encampment, and advanced 
againat Jericho. For ax days the tftwpa marched round the 
town, a company of priests going before, with the sound of 
trmnpets ; but on the seventh day, Jericho was encomjpassed 
seven times ; and at the close of the last progress, the follow- 
ing event occurred : At a given signal, fhe priests blew their 
homa, and the people raised a shout. Upon this, the walls 
of the place fell flat upon the ground, as if shaken down by an 
earthquake ; and the Israelites, rushing over the ruins, made 
themselves masters of Jericho* No quarter was ^iven to any 
of the inhabitants, except such as sought shelter in the house 
of Rahab. Every living creature, both of man and beast, pe- 
rished, and the houses being consumed by fire, Joshua loaded 
the very ruins with an execration, implying that he who 
should presume to rebuild them, would do so to his sorrow. 

The next place, against which Joshua turned his arms, 
was Ai, an inconsiderable though a fortified town, about 
twelve miles distant from Jericho.' Thither he despatched a 
corps of three thousand men, which he -considered perfectly 
competent to its reduction ; but to his extreme mortification, 
the detatchment was repulsed, and some loss, both in killed 
and woimded, experienced. Uniinportant as such a defeat 
might be deemed, it nevertheless affected the Israelites with 
great sorrow. It was evident that the reverse had befiillen 
uiem, not in the ordinary course of war, but in punishment 
of some act of disobedience ; and no great while elapsed, ere 
Joshua was made aware of the nature of the offence com- 
mitted. Gknl had strictly entoined, that no person should 
defile himsdf by retaining for his own use, any article of 
plunder taken from Jericho ; and now, on beins oonsulted 
oy Joshua, he informed that chie^ that one of the aoldiers 
employed asainst Ai, had vijolated the command. The lot 
was prompUy cast, in order to discover the criminal. It fell 
first upon the tribe of Judah, then upon the fhmUy of the 
Zarhites, next upon the house of Zabdi, and finally upon a 
man named Achan : who, seeing himself thus detected, at 
once acknowledged that he had been tempted to secrete cer- 
tain articles of value underground, in his tent ; these were 
produced^ before the congregation, in confirmation of the 
truth of his confession ; and he was put to death by stoning, 
in the valley of Achor. 
As soon as he had thus mftde expiation for the guilt of the 
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people, Joshua put himself at the head of the whole army 
and marched against Ai. The inhabitants, encouraged by 
their late victory, again sallied out in force, and the Israelites 
b^ Joshua's orders, once more retreated, in seeining conAi 
sion. But Joshua had not been inattentivie to his duty as a 
general. A strong division, moving at night, had Iain down, 
previous to the arrival of the main body, in ambuscade, near 
the gate ; and now rushing upon the place, emptied of its gar 
rison, made themselves masters of it, without striking a blow 
The success was signified to Joshua, by volumes of smoke 
which rose from the burning town, when the latter, facing 
about, charged his pursuers, and overthrow them with great 
slaughter. Thus were the people of Ai totally defeated, 
their army cut to pieces, their capital destroyed, and every 
soul belonging to it put to the sword ; whilst the king was 
hanged upon a gibbet until sunset, when he was taken down, 
cast into the gateway of the city, and a heap of stones raised 
over him. 

The si^rnal success which had hitherto attended the arms 
of Israel, increased the alarm of the nations which dwelt on 
the west of Jordan, insomuch that they entered into a strict 
alliance with one another, for the purpose of opposing the 
farther progress of the strangers. One tribe alone, the Gibe- 
onites, whose prudence was more conspicuous than their cou- 
rage, refused to join the confederates ; but resolving, at all ha- 
zards, to seek the protection of a people, whom they entertained 
no hope of being able to resist, they fell upon an exceedingly 
ingenious deviee for the attainment of their object. They 
despatched to Joshua's camp a certain number of crafty per- 
sons, arrayed in worn-out shoes, and soiled garments, and 
carrying mouldy bread in their waQets, and wine-skins torn and 
tarnished, who represented themselves as ambassadors from 
a remote country, the inhabitants of which, having heard of 
God's gracious dealings with the Israelites,, were anxious to 
contract with them a league of amity and commerce. The 
Israelites, deceived by the appearance, not less than by the lan- 
guage of these men, readily consented to treat with them ; 
and assured them, by the solemn pledge of an oath, of their 
fiivour and protection. This was scarcely done, when the 
true state of the case became knovm ; and though the oath 
had been extorted from them by a gross deceit, the Israelites 
did not consider themselves at liberty to retract it ; on the 
contrary, the lives of the Gibeonites were spared, but Joshua 
imposed upon them terms scarcely more favourable than ex 
Vol. I.— U 
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tennination itaelf ; he leduced them to a state of abeoliito 
bondage, look from them all their property, and doomed them 
to be for ever " hewers of wood, and (uawers of water," to the 
house of Abraham. 

In the mean while, the other nations, five in number, put 
themselves under the command of Adoni-zedek, King of Je- 
rusalem, and marched against Gibeon, with the design of 
wreaking vengeance upon it, in punishment of the desertion 
of its inhabitants from the common cause. The Gibeonites, 
sorely pressed, and in great alarm, sent messengers to Joshua, 
who instantly took the field, in order to support them. Ma- 
king a night-march from his encampment, he attacked the 
army of the confederates at an early hour on the following 
day, and, taking them by surprise, gained a complete and 
easy victory. But God fought for Israel upon this occasion, 
not less palpably than upon others. As the routed Amorites 
fled from their pursuers, a shower of meteoric stones fell 
among them, which slew a greater number than had fallen 
by the sword of the Hebrews ; whilst Joshua, finding that 
the darkness would rob him of half the fruits of his victory, 
commanded the sun to delay his setting, and the moon to 
remain stationary in heaven. Both the sun and the moon 
obeyed him ; by which means he was enabled to continue the 
pursuit, till he had taken the confederate princes in the cave of 
Makkedah, and put their armies absolutely to the sword. 
The fate of these Kings was similar to that which had been 
awarded to the chicra of Jericho and Ai. Joshua caused 
them to be hanged upon five trees till the evening, when 
they were cost mto tne cave where they had striven to find 
shelter ; after which, the Israelites took possession of all the 
southern districts of Canaan, and returned to the standing 
camp at Gilgal. 

It is not necessary to continue at length the history of 
Joshua's wars ; let it suffice to state, that for several years he 
was constantly engaged in the conduct of hostilities, during 
which he overthrew successively one-and-thirty princes, a^ 
wrested from them their dommions. Thus were the Ca- 
naanites gradually driven out from before Israel, whilst such 
of them as escaped the exterminating sword of the invaders, 
fled in search of new settlements to distant countries. Bui 
Joshua was more than a successful warrior ; his conquests 
were as yet but imperfectly secured, when he sent out com- 
missioners to survey the country, and report upon its quali 
ties ; and he causea the whole to be divided in equal portions 
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among the several tribes. To the tribes which were most 
numerous, the lecrgest tracts of land were of course allotted; 
but the propK)rtions were regulated according to the strictest 
laws of equity, and in perfect obedience to the will of God. 
Cities of refuge were at the same time established, the Le- 
vites' portion was carefully reserved, and all other matters 
duly attended to, which had been prescribed in the law of 
Moses. Finally, after calling together the leaders of the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and dismissing them with due acknowledgments, to their 
homes beyond Jordan, Joshua himself fixed his own habita- 
tion in the vicinity of Shiloh, where having the tabernacle 
at heuid, and the means of consulting Goa always within 
his reach, he continued to the day of his death, to adminis- 
ter the general affairs of the nation. 

From this period, until within a short time of Joshua's 
decease, few events of moment occurred in Israel. On one 
occasion only, soon after the departure of the firiendly tribes 
to their homes, a misunderstanding -accidentally arose, 
which, but for the' p»rudence of certain judicious persons, 
might have led to serious consequences. The Reiibenites, 
Gsuiitcs, and Manassites, having erected a pillar, or altar, 
on the east bank of the Jordan, to (Sonmiemorate their re- 
turn to their own settlements, and to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of their imion with their brethren on the west, the latter 
became impressed with a suspicion, that idolatrous usages 
were about to be introduced amon^ them. In their eager- 
ness to check the progress of so hemous a crime, they pro- 
posed to march at once, with arms in their hands, agamst 
the apostates ; but, being persuaded, first of all, to inquire 
into tne designs of their brethren, it was happily ascertained 
that no ground for Uieh fears existed. Thus, by judicious 
forbearance on the one part, and a prompt and trank state- 
ment of facts on the other, was a quarrel, not more unnatu- 
ral in kind, than perilous in its consequences, avoided, and 
the Israelites dwelt, on both sides cf the river, in peace and 
amity, and in obedience to the law of God. 

Such was the state of things when Joshua, knowing that 
his end approached, summoned a general assembly of the 
princes ana magistrates, with as many of the common peo- 
ple as could conveniently be brought together, at Shechem. 
To these, in an address full of tenderness and affection, he 
recapitulated the mway blessings which God had bestowed 
upon the nation, by raising them up from a state of ^layery 
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and subjection^ rendering them victorious over all their encst- 
mies, uid settling them m a land which aboundbd with com 
and wine, and pasturage for their flocks and cattle. Q[e 
exhorted them to show their gratitude to their Almightjr 
Bene&ctor, by paying an undeviating obedience to all his 
laws, and haying prevailed upon them solemnly to renew 
the covenant, he recorded that act in the sacred volume, and 
set up a stone, under an oak, as a perpetual testimony 
against them, in case they should violate tne pledge. ,Thi8 
was the last public act of J oshua*s life. He died soon after, in 
the 1 10th year of his age, and was buried at Tinmath-serah, 
in Mount Ephraim, an estate which the Israelites, in ac- 
knowledgment of his signal services, had granted him. 

Eleazar, the priest, who had been his companion in the 
government for many years, did not long siunrive him. He 
was buried in one of the hills of Ephraim, leaving his office to 
Phinehas, his son ; and the funerals of these two great men 
reminding the people of what was still due to the bones of 
Joseph, the latter were, with mucin pomp, laid, by the tribes 
of Ephraim and Msinasseh, beside the ashes of his father, in 
a parcel of ground near Shechem. 

To the truth of the details given in tlie preceding pages, 
every one of our readers must be aware that a variety of 
objections have been started ; but, as by far the greater pro- 
portion bear upon their faces marks of the perversity of 
mtellect which dictated them, we consider it necessary to 
notice only a few of the most important. These, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, are limited to the miraculous 
passage of the Jordan ; to the fall of Jericho, not after the 
ordinary labours of a sie^ but by the divine influence ; to 
the shower of stones, which destroyed multitudes of the fly- 
ing Amorites ; and to the standing still of the sun and moon 
at the command of Joshua. No thinking person will pre- 
tend to deny, that such occurrences, considered as isolated 
fiicts, are exceedingly wonderflil; the only question is, 
whether they be worthy of credence — ^in other words, whe^ 
ther the evidence, on which their authenticity depends, be 
8atisfactor3r or otherwise. 

In opposition to the scriptural account of the passage of 
the Jordan, it has been ur^ed, that the river being of a tri- 
fling width, and fordable m many places, it is much more 
reasonable to conclude that the Israelites took advantage of 
these fords and crossed by ordinary means, than that a tnir- 
acl« 90 striking was wrought in their &vour for no assigna* 
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ble purpose. Our reply to this objection is necessarily akin 
to that which we used, when meeting a similar system of 
ar^^ument with respect to the passage of the Ked Sea. 
Either the narrative given in the Book of Joshua is, to its 
minutest letter, correct, or the whole history from beginning 
to end must be febulous. Though there are undeniably sev- 
eral fords in the Jordan, by one of which, indeed, Joshua's 
spies penetrated into the territory of Jeridio, it is quite evi- 
dtnt that the Hebrews, so far from being conducted towards 
these, were carefully led to a point in the river's course, 
where no ford is to be found, and where, to pass by any 
hiunan means, otherwise than by a bridge, or by boats, was 
impracticable. They pitched their camp about eighteen 
miles above the commencement of the lake Asphaltites, 
where the Jordan, though of moderate breadth, is at all sea^ 
sons deep and rapid, and they arrived there at the period of 
a flood, when the waters were out, so as to inundate the low 
lands on either bank to a considerable extent. All these 
circumstances are recorded in the book of Joshua with 
marked minuteness, and hence it is impossible tp believe 
that the writer could have fallen, unintentionally, into so gla- 
ring an error, as the objection attributes to him. As httle 
is it conceivable that any man in his senses would venture 
to affirm^ in the presence of a whole nation, that in such a 
transaction they were actprs, had the tale been a fiction. 
Joshua, like Moses, addressed his book to the men and wo- 
men before whose eyes all the wonders recorded in it were 
wrought : it is altogether beyond the pale of credibility to 
suppose that he would have done so, had not the wonders 
taken place. Besides, Joshua took care to have other evi- 
dences, to the reality of the miraculous passage besides his 
own narrative. The stonehenge upon the plain of Gil^ 
has borne silent testimony for ages to the veracity of his 
account ; for, of the occcision on which it was set up^ there 
has never from the time of its erection, been entertained a 
doubt. If it be further urged that the miracle may, after all, 
be resolved into the operation of a violent wind, such as that 
of which Horace speaks, as arresting the course of the 
Tiber; we answer that, admitting the truth of Horace's 
legend, which it may require some exertion to do, and sup- 
posing a similar accident to have befallen the Jordan, the 
oiffiduty attending the journey of the Israelites, so far from 
being diminished, is increased. Against a tempest sufiS- 
cisnuy powerful t(f check the course of a deep and rapid 

V % 
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rirer, a whole nation of men, women and children, witli 
numerous herds of cattle, and nocks of sheep, could not pos* 
sibly make hea^. They would be scatterea in all directions 
like dust before the whirlwind, and utterly destroyed. On 
the whole, therefore, we are bound, either to receive tho 
history as Joshua gives it, or to reject the authority of the 
Bible altogether, and of the diificulties attending the latter 
course, enough has been scud already. 

The samt reasoning may be apphed wilik equal fo«ei^ to 
the detail of the mode by which the walls of Jericho were 
beaten down. Every attempt, indee^ to explain that phe- 
nomenon upon what are termed natural principles, mmiit^nd 
in an absurdity ; for the phenomenon is absolutely beyond 
the reach of what is termed nature, and the story is told in 
language too explicit to admit of more than one interpreta*- 
tion. The whole transaction must, therefore, be received as 
one more in addition to the many miracles, of the perform- 
ance of which the Old Testament speaks, and il must be 
implicitly credited on the Authority of that book, or the au« 
thenticity of the book itself must be denied. The case is 
/lon^ewhat different with respect to the shower of stones, 
' which wrou^t so much damage to the Amorites, as well as 
to the standing still of the sun and moon at Joshua^s com- 
mand. Both of these events fall, to a certain degree, within 
the- limits of ordinary occurrences, though their occurrence 
at the narticular moment, when She necessities of the Israel- 
ites called for them, is, doubtless, just as much a miracle as 
any other recorded in Sc;riptur6. 

W ith respect to the shower of stones, no fact can be more 
fully attested, than that such showers have fallen, to a 
greater or less extent, at various times, and in various parts 
of the world. Besides the accounts given by Livy and other 
ancient historians, we have had, in times comparatively 
modem, repeated instances of such occurrences. Thus, 
near Paidua, in Uie year 1510, there fell- a shower of about 
twelve hundred stones, one of which weighed twenty, and 
another sixty pounds ; a shower of sand, which continued 
for about fifteen hours, fell, on the 6th of April, 1719, in the 
Adriatic ; a shower of stones fell at Plann, near Tabor, in 
Bohemia, July 3, 1753; the same thing took place at Bar- 
bontain, near Koguefort, July 1789 ; there was an extensive 
shower of stones in the environs of Agen, July 24, 1790 ; 
another of about twelve stones at Sienna, in Tuscany, July 
1794 ; and one greater than all, at Benares, on the 19th Olf 
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December, 1798. How these stapes are formed, or how, 
when formed, they are supported m the atmosphere, no one 
has pretended to explain ; out the fact of their haying been 
supported there, and afterwards felling to the earth, it is no 
more possible to doubt, than it is possible to doubt our own 
existence. Why then should, we hesitate to believe that 
the confederated Canaanites were overtaken by a similar 
■hower and destroyed, 

.^^n, though it be perfectly true that to speak of the 
sun standing still, or the moon ceasing to go down, is, in 
strict propriety, to speak incorreetly, nothing is more cer- 
taih-tnhn that such language is employed every day, even 
among jdiilosophers ; as it probably has been employed in 
all countries and by all men, since the commencement of 
time. He, therefore, who would object to the nurade in 
question, on the ground of Joshua's making use of terms 
philosophically improper, must likewise be prepared to enter 
Lis protest against the vernacular langua^ ot all the coun- 
tries under h^ren. Whether Joshua hunself understood 
the theory of ue earth's movement upon its own axis, may 
very well be questional ; but even if ne did, he would have 
appeared to those about him like one insane, liad he com-* 
manded it to arrest its rotatory motion. But it h not here, 
we are well aware, that the chief difficulty lies. Would 
not a sudden check given to the rotatory motion of the eorfh, 
be productive of the m6st tremendous consequences? 
Would not the whole globe be shaken into chaos, and the 
equilibrium of^the universe itself destroyed ? It is idle to 
put these questions, because the power which was compe- 
tent to retu^i the globe in its diurnal revolution, was equally 
competent to guard against any evil consequences arising 
out of it ; but after all, there is no necessity for supposing 
that the whole earth was deranged in its course, in order 
that Joshua might complete a victory which he had already 
won. The prolonging of daylight over Gibeon, and the 
apparent lingering^ of me moon in the valley of Ajalon, may 
be very satiSictonly accounted for without supposing any 
«uch extraordinary event to have befallen, at the same time 
that the truth of Sacred History is amply and cl^y vindi- 
cated. 

Every person acquainted with the first principles of natu- 
ral philosophy, is aware that a ray of light passing obliquely 
out of a rare medium into one more dense ; in otner words, 
oat of a thin into a thicker vapour,\s bent at the point or 
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incidence towards the perpendicular, and that it is bent 
more or less according to the density of the medium into 
which it passes. Hence it is that the sun appears still visi- 
ble, when it can be mathematically demonstrated that he ia 
several degrees under the horizon, whilst twilight lingers 
with us for hours after darkness might be expect^ to set in* . 
Now, if such be the case at all times, what difficulty is there 
in supposing thai God listened, on the occasion vrndac re- 
view, to Uie spirit of Joshua's prayer^ and producea'the 
desired result by rendering the medium mto which the sim's 
rays passed supematurally dense, and making his disk visi- 
ble at once over half or even the whole of the globe. There 
is surely nothing impossible in this, which is neither more 
nor less than an extension of a well-known power of the 
atmosphere ; and if it be received as correct, then is the 
whole phenomenon explained without the occurrence of any 
such difficulty as mif ht be supposed otherwise to attend it. 
But in truth it is haidly worth while to seek, in cases like 
the present, for support to the assertions of Scripture in the 
discoveries of science. . By whatever means die light of that 
remarkable day was prolonged, God was indisputably the 
direct agent in prolonging it : nor was it more difficult for 
him to retard the motion of tne earth on its sixis, guarding 
all the wliile against any mischievous consequence, than to 
bend a ray of fight to a degree such as never occurred be- 
fore, and will probably never occur again. 

There is yet one objection left to the trul^ of Joshua's 
history, which we have chosen to notice by itself, not only 
because it is perhaps the most startling of all, but because 
the discussion of it will unavoidably lead us into a short re- 
view of the origin and moral state of the several nations 
with whom he waged war. The objection to which wo 
allude turns upon the extrieme severity of God's instruo- 
tions, touching the treatment to be shown to the people of 
Canaan. The Israelites were enjoined, on no account 
whatever, to enter into treaties, or form alliances with them. 
They were to show no mercy, nor to have the smallest com- 
passion ; but to put every Uving creature indiscriminately 
to the sword, till the whole were absolutely destroyed, or 
driven out from before them. These are mdeed tremen- 
dous orders, by whomsoever issued, and when regarded as 
emanating from the great Ruler of the universe, can hardly 
foil of exciting both hprror and surprise. Yet a brief re- 
view of the condition of the nations against whom they 
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were falnunated, will suffice to show that the decrees were 
absolutely necessary to the general benefit of mankind, and, 
as a necessary consequence, perfectly just. 

The grand theatre of Joshua's warlike operations, com- 
prised &8X portion of Asiatic Turkey, which is now known 
by the general name of Palestine, and is bounded on the 
nortli by Mount Libanus, which depeurates it from Syria ; 
on the east by Moimt Hermon, which divides it from Ara- 
bia ]>eserta ; i>y the mountains of Sin and the deserts of 
Arabia Petreea on the south : and by the Mediterranean 
on the west It was inhabited at the period of the Hebrew 
invasion by a great variety of tribes or nations, which de- 
rived their origin from widely different stocks, and lived 
eadi independently of its neighbours, under its own form 
of feudal government. Some of these, such as the Amo- 
rites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the Edomites, who 
dwelt oH the east and south of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, could lay claim to an antiquity not more remote, than 
that of the Israelites themselves ; others, which possessed 
the districts on the west of the river; namely, the Canaan- 
ites, the Philistines, and the Amalekites, had existed as 
nations long before the call of Abraham. All were, how- 
ever, at one period or another opposed directly, or indi- 
recUy, to the Israelites, though the conduct of the Israelites 
towards them all, even in war, was by no means the same* 

The Amorites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and Uie 
£klomites, as they were not included imder the curse inv> 
posed upon the inhabitants of Canaan, so were they at no 
moment threatened by the cliildren of Israel with a war of 
extermination. However corrupt they might be, and fear- 
fully corrupt some of them at least unquestionably were, 
the measure of their iniquities came not up to that of the 
Canaanites, whilst their origin was so nearly akin to that 
of the Israelites themselves, as to afford an insuperable 
barrier to the excitation of vindictive feelings in the breasts 
of the latter against them. Thus the Amorites and the 
Mofid>ites, bein^ descended from X^ot, eeuld not be regarded 
as absolute ahens by the stock of Abraham ; whi&t the 
Midianites themselves springing from Abraham, as the 
Edomites were the seed of Isaac, through Esau, were clearly 
saplixigs from the same root. It would have been a gross 
violauon of the instincts of nature, as well as directly 
opposed to God's dealings with their common ancestor, haa 
the Israelites rushed upon these nations with the sword of 
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d«aoIatioii, and we accordingly find that they were com- 
manded on no account whatever to molest their kindred, 
but to solicit a safe conduct throu^ their territories into the 
land of promise. Had the request of the Israelites been 
oompliea with, we have every reason to beheve that they 
womd have marched in perfect order, and without commiu 
ting a single act of hostility, to the Jordan ; but such 
was not the case. Alarmed at the appearance of an armed 
host on theur frontiers, the nations which skirted Canaan 
entered into alliances against them, and by commencing a 
war as unprovoked as it was impoUtic, drew down upon 
themselves the vengeance of their conquerors. The Midi- 
anites and the Moabites in particular, who, joining fraud 
to violence, aimed at the ruin of the Israelites, by leading 
them into apostacy from Jehovah, suffered a tremendous 
' but not unmerited chastisement : yet is it worthy of remark, 
that from none of tliese nations were any permanent con- 
quests wrested. On the contrary, the onfy portion of terri- 
tory of which the Israelites took possession, on the east or 
Arabian side of the Jordan, was a district belonging to the 
Amorites, a Canaanitish race, which had themselves won it 
by the sword, and which were now displaced to make room 
fer the Reubenites, Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. 
But though such were the designs of the Israelites, and 
such their proceedings in relation to the tribes which dwelt 
without the boundary of Canaan, it is beyond dispute, that 
with the Canaanites tliemselves they came prepared to wage 
a war of absolute extermination, and that they were direct- 
ly enjoined to do so by God himself^ is repeatedly asserted 
in the Bible. The question accordingly arises, how fsur 
such conduct can be reconciled to our notions of perfect 
goodness and justice ; in other words, whether it be poad- 
ble to believe that Abniffhty God could give over one entire 
race of men to the swords of another. 

The only difficulty in this case appears to us to apply to 
the kind or means employed by God, in the execution of 
a great national md&;ment. Tiiat the Canaarites were a 
race of incorrigible idolaters, whose morals, from the most 
remote periods, were polluted to a degree hard to be ima- 

S'ned, we have the highest of all authority for asserting, 
escended from Canaan, the grandson of Noah, and taking 
early possession of the country whidi they now held, they 
appear to have given themselves up entirely to the practice 
01 every vice which a depraved nmcy could suggest : in- 
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deed we find that some of their cities were overwhefaned la 
the days of Abraham, with fire from heaven, as if nothing 
short of the utter extinction of all animal and veffetable life, 
could purify the polluted district. From the date of that 
occurrence downwards, their guilt, so far from diminishing, 
seems daily to have increased. Their religion was of the 
grossest and most debasing kind, the objects of their wor- 
ship being some of the worst passions of human nature, at 
least the ceremonies, which that religion enjoined as ac- 
ceptable to the ^ds, cannot, without a violation of all de-' 
cency, be described. Human sacrifices were of frequent 
recurrence amonsst them ; they gave their own children to 
be consumed in the furnace of Moloch ; in a word, the whole 
tenour of their existence was a series of offences against the 
laws, both of God and nature- 
Had Jehovah, afler bearing ^th such a people during no 
fewer than four centuries, sent upon them, at last, a famine 
or a pestilence, and cut them offfrom the face of the earth, 
no theist could for a moment deny that he acted with per- 
fect justice. Had he again caused fire to fall upon tnem 
finom heaven, or overwhelmed them by the waters of a flood, 
the same admission must have been made ; why then should 
it be urged, that he acted in opposition to any one of his 
known attributes, because he let loose yet another of his 
judgments upon them, namely, war. l^or such, as far as 
they were a&eted, is really the case. The Israelites were 
towards them neither more nor less than instruments of 
punishment in the hands of the great Ruler of the universe, 
who chose to slay them by the edge of the sword, rather 
than by severe and lingering sickness. If it be uiged that 
to subject women and unofiending children to the horrors of 
war, is not in agreement with our notions of Divine justice, 
we reply Uiat the very same observation might be made in 
the case of a plague or a deluge. Sickness and the waters 
spare neither age nor sex, yet sickness and the waters are 
permitted by Divine justice, to prevail equally with war. 
BvLt it is not to the case of the Canaanites alone that we are 
to look, when considering this matter. The whole scheme 
of Grod's providence must be examined, and then it will bd 
aeen, that tremendous as the order of massacre may sounds 
it was given for the wisest and best of purposes. 

The object for which the Israelites were chosen and kept 
apart from oUier nations, has already been explained ; they 
were thus treated in order that some knowledge of true reli- 
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gion mif^t bepreterred in the vorld, and mankind gmdu* 
ally prepared ror the coining of the Messiah. Now to effect 
thii design, it was necessary to place before their eyes some 
striking and sensible proofit of GkkI's abhorrence of idolatry ; 
proofs which should affect them eren more powerfully than 
the denunciations of Jehovah from Mount Sinai, or their 
own treatment in the wilderness. Such proo& were giTen 
in the command, which emanated from God himself that 
no Quarter should be shown to the Oanaanites. accompanied 
as tnat command was with the declaration, that they were 
devoted to destruction in punishment of tneir crimes. It 
cannot be urged that even this purpose might have been 
equally well served, had God annihilated the Canaanites by 
a pestilence, previous to the arrival of the Israelites, and 
thus made room for them without causin^^ their hands to be 
imbrued in the blood of so many of their fellow-creatures. 
No scene can make such an impression upon our minds as 
that in which we have ourselves been actors, and hence, the 
effect of such a catastrophe, however vivid at the moment, 
would have been far more hkely to pass away, than the 
effect produced by a series of successful wars, the success of 
which was made to depend upon the piety and obedience of 
those who waged them. 

A^ain we learn from the inspired historian that the Ca- 
naanites were neither utterly exterminated, nor absolutely 
driven from their settlements either by Joshua or his imme- 
diate successors ; on the contrary, out of the seven nations 
which possessed Palestine Proper, one only, the Gergash- 
ites, seems ever to have been entirely eradicated, and by frur 
the larger proportion of it migrated mio Africa, where they 
are supposed to have established flourishing ccrionies. Num- 
bers of the others perished indeed, or fled n-om the sword of 
the Israelites, but still larger numbers remained, to dispute 
for ages, the possession of the land, with the invaders, r^or 
are excellent reasons for this wanting. One of these Moses 
himself adduces,, when he says, that God would not drive 
out the nations from before his people all at once, lest the 
beasts of the forest should multiply upon them; whilst 
Joshua has assigned another, not less conclusive, by affirm- 
ing that the Canaanites were permitted to remain, as trials 
of the faith and obedience of his countrymen. In every 
point of view, therefore, whether we look to the amount of 
suffering endured by the vanquished, or to the benefits ao- 
cruing to the conquerors, and through them to all mankind. 
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H was &r more consonant to the wisdom and goodnen of 
God, that the Canaanites should suffer by the sword of the 
Israelites, than that a pestilence or a famine should come 
among them, and sweep them from the fkce of Uie earth. 

With respect again to the Amalekites and the Philistines^ 
as both of Uiese nations stood oh grounds somewhat differ- 
ent from that occupied by the Canaanites, so the treat- 
ment which the Israelites exhibited towards them was dis- 
tinct The Amalekites, a corrupt race, which derived their 
origin from Amaiek, the son of Ham, if they came not under 
the original ban, which devoted the Otmaanites to destruc- 
tion, unquestionably excited the wrath of the Israelites, by 
their conduct towards them in the wilderness. It will be re- 
membered that soon after the escape out of Egypt, the 
Amalekites attacked the people in the desert of Rephidim, 
and barbarously put to death all whom sickness or weariness 
compelled to straggle. Of this the Israelites were not un- 
mindful, and hence me lasting antipathy which they nourish- 
ed towards these, the earliest and most ungenerous of their 
enemies. But in the case of the Philistines^ matters bore a 
somewhat different aspect. With that people the Hebrews 
carried on frequent wars, in whicii both parties suffered se- 
verel)r, aind Joshua assigned the territory without scruple to 
the tribes, because it lay within the bounds of the promised 
land; but the Philistine wars were not like the wars with 
the Canaanites, wars of extermination, they aimed at con- 

Suest, or the imposition of tribute, but at nothing more. No 
oubt they were always conducted with extreme cruelty, 
for from cruelty, the vice of those early times, the Israelites 
were not more free than their neighbours ; but, as we shall 
have occasion to show in the course of Uie following history, 
theyseldom ended in such massacres as those perpetrated at 
Jencho and AL 

One word on the nature of the civil government under 
which these nations lived may not be amiss, were it only to 
meet a difficulty which has sometimes been started, touching 
the multitude of kings slain and kingdoms subdued by 
Joshua. 

A very slight acquaintance with ancient history will be 
sufficient to teach us, that at the period of which the inspired 
writer of the Book of Joshua treats, the patriarchal form of 
rule prevailed to a large extent, not only amons the lesser, 
but amon^ the greater nations. In Assyria, ror example, 
and even m Egypt, though each had at its head one prmco 
Vol. L— X. 
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or king, who swnytd the aoeptie by hereditary right, and 
exereiBed authority over the whole empire, there existed 
multitudes of petty chieft or princes, who^ whilst they readU 
ly paid allegiance to their common superior, exercised, with- 
in the limits of their respective principaUties, absolute power. 
Such arrangements, inaeed, seem uimyoidable in a state of 
society which has not yet attained to just notions touching 
the original rights of man ; nor is the period very distant, 
even in this ooimtnr, since a perfect specmien of them could 
be found amon^ the Highlanders or Scotland. So in the 
Book of Genesis we readof the kings of Elam, Shinar, and 
Ellasar-; of Tidal, the king of nations, and Bera and Bir- 
sha, wim their allies : all of whom seem to have been no 
more than heads of clans or septa^ independent in relation to 
one another, but subject to the King ofAssyria. 

In like manner the nations with which Joshua canie into 
collision, appear all to have been, parcelled out into clans or 
septs, which looked up to their hereditary chiefs as magis- 
trates in time of peace, and as natural leaders in time of war. 
Thus the Edomites had their dukes, and the Moabites and 
Midianites their kings, whilst of the Canaanites no fewer 
than one-and-thirty tninces are enumerated as having faUen 
in the proeress of the first contests with the Hebrews. It is 
quite manifest that these could have been nothing more than 
leaders of hordes, similar in most respects to our own high- 
land clans ; though it is extremely probable that there was 
one in each nation superior to the rest, to whom they peud 
the same kind of obedience which our Highland chie& were 
in the habit of paying to the Scottish monarch. He, there- 
fore, who hesitates to receive the declarations of Holy 
Wnt, because these happen not to accord, in every respect, 
with his own preconceived opinions, will do well to make 
himself acquainted with facts as they stand, and he will find 
that it is not Scripture, but his own mind which is ,in error, 
by attaching to terms a different sense from that which they 
were intendied to convey. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

JkaA qf Joshua. — Chvemment^ of the judges,^ Apo8taeie$ andma^ 
uhmentB of the laraeUHes, — Objections rioted and anewerea. 

A. M. 3829 to 4259.— B. C. 1582 to 1152. 

The death of Joshua appears to have restored to th« 
chiMreti of Israel that ancient and universal system of rule, 
which gives to the head of each family the direction and 
control of all its members. Unlike his predecessor in power, 
the great Hebrew leader nominated no chief mag;istrate to 
succeed him; and the events first recorded after his decease, 
clearly establish the fact, that to every tribe was thenceforth 
committed the management of its own affairs, with full 
powers of waging war and making peace, independently 
of the advice or sanction of any general senate. As the 
state of society to which such an arrangement jgave birth 
was exceedingly curious, smd as somp knowlec^e of it is 
essential to a right understanding of the whole narrative of 
Sacred History, it may not be amiss if we endeavour, in 
this place, to. give a short account of it. 

From the earliest times, the descendants of Jacob appear 
to have been subject to no other rule than that which nature, 
not less than the will of their &feaX ancestor pointed out. 
Even amidst the pressure of £g3rptian bondage, we find 
traces of the patriarchal form of ^vernment, inore especi- 
ally as the hour drew nigh which was to witness their 
deliverance ; when Moses, sdfler receiving his commission, 
was commanded by Jehovah to gather the elders of Israel 
together, and to communicate with them. In like manner, 
when the law was delivered from Mount Sinai, a similar 
distinction was made between the heads of families and 
their clansmen, Aaron and the rulers of the congregation 
advanced yir«f to converse with Moses, ''and afterwards all 
the children of Israel."* 

This natural jivisdiction of family chiefs seems for a time 
to have been necessarily superseded by the military power 
of the inspired lawgiver, who, during the sojourn m the 
vildemess, on the confines of the promised land, was obey- 

■* Eiodui iii. 16. 
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ed, not alone as a ciTil magistratfL but also as the comman • 
der of the armies of Israel, and the lieutenant of the Lord 
of Hosts. The same 83r8tem prevailed to a still greater 
dep;ree under Joshua, wbo, tiU the conquest of Canaan was 
efiected, appears in the single li^t of a successful genera], 
whilst m tne congregation of ue Hebrews is seen only a 
band of veteran soldiers, rendered hardy by lon^ senrice in 
a parching climate^ and formidable by the acquisition of dis- 
cipline, under a skilful leader. "From the Czode, in short, 
tin towards the end of Joshua's administration, we lose si^t 
of that simple scheme of domestic superintendence which 
Jacob established among his sons. The princes of tribes, 
and the heads of fiunilies, were conyerted into captains of 
thousands, of hundreds and of fifties, regulating their move* 
ments by the sound of the trumpet, and passing their days 
of rest amidst the vigilance and formiuity of a regular 
encampment."^ 

The necessity for this order of things no sooner ceased, 
by the acquisition of fixed settlements, and the partial over- 
throw of their enemies, than the Israelites again reverted to 
their more ancient form of society. The land being divided, 
as described, in the preceding chapter, Joshua, '^e read, 
*'sent the people away;" and from that moment the milita* 
ry gave place to the patriarchal model, upon which, indeed, 
it had been no more than a compulsory innovation. Still 
Joshua, during the remainder of his life, appears to havo 
excerdsed an authority paramount to that of all other offi- 
cers in the congregation. He continued to be the head of 
a confederation of remiblics, as he had previously been the 
generalissimo of an allied army ; and though we do not read 
of references made to him, from any of the inferior tribu- 
nals, this furnishes no gpround for supposing that he eVer 
retired absolutely into private life. 

The Hebrews were unquestionably too impatient to enjoy 
the fruits of their successes, and J<^ua gave, perhaps, too 
ready a consent to their so doing. Instead of continuing the 
war until the Canaanites had been completely expdled, 
they no sooner drove t^icm from the open country, than they 
themselves began U, sow and plant, whilst treaties were 
improvidently entered into with the very nations which they 
had been oommisaioned to extiipate. Whilst Joshua surviv- 
•d, and indeed for some time after, no evil consequences ap- 

* Russell's Connexion of Sacred snd Profane Histoiy. 
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pear to hare arisen out of these arrangements. The memory 
of their recent defeats kept the Canaanites quiet, and the 
Israelites, satisfied with what they had already done, seem* 
ed more anxious for reposes, than for fresh conquests ; . nor 
was it till they began to feel their settlements too narrow, 
that they entered upon a renewal of hostilities. The fol- 
lowing appears to be a correct outline of the political and 
social relations which then existed, and whicn under cer^ 
tain modifications continued to exist, during fiye centuries, 
throughout Israel : 

Wiui respect to the form of government, it came as near to 
the patriarchal, as was at all consistent with iho admini»» 
tration of a code, upon which no innovation could be 
made. Every tribe had its prince, or head, the lineal 
representative of the patriarch fi*om whom the whole 
were descended, to whom his brethren looked up as their 
chief magistrate in seasons of peace, and their natural leader 
or general in case of war. Subordinate to the prince were 
the heads of families ; the term being used not m its ordi- 
nary acceptation to signify a mere household, but rather in 
the heraldic sense, to denote a lineage or kinclred, descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting one of the main 
branches of the original stock. To what amoimt these line- 
ages prevailed we are informed in the 26th chapter of the 
£k>ok of Numbers, where the heads are described as amount- 
ing to fifty-seven in all. Asain, there was an authority 
stul inferior to that of the heads of families, in the heads of 
households, the fathers, or representatives of the fathers of 
a common posterity, from amon^ whom, beyond a question, 
the petty judees of'^towns and cities were chosen. All these 
ofiicers, it wul be observed, exercised over the people an 
authority which clcdmed to rest upon the distinctions of 
nature, though they were equally incapable of acting in 
any instance, except agreeably to the law of Moses. 

In perfect accordance with tnis simple system of rule, was 
the distribution of property, and the establishment of loca- 
tions amon^ the Israelites. To every tribe was assio^ied a 
definite poruon of territory, complete within itself, wlule the 
tribe was settled according; to its families ; and as Uiese 
were arranged with a stmt attention to the contiguity of 
kindred households, each individual may be said to have 
dwelt in Uie midst of his relations. Again, there was no 
man in Israel who could not boast of his own little farm Or 
estate, which the fundamental laws of the land rendered 

X 2 
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inaliMUible. Whaterer his difficulties imght be, the at* 
raost that he was permitted to do waa, to dispose dT that 
patrimony for a penod of fort^-nine years, and as the ri^t 
was neT«r taken away firom him of redeeming it at any in<^ 
ment, so the estate absolutely reyerted to himself or to his 
heirs at the year of the jubilee. 

The effect of this agrarian law in a country where com- 
merce and manufi&ctures were lone unknown, was to per- 
petuate amonf the people that equauty of rank and potitica] 
uiportance iimich appears to have been one of the main 
objects of Moses when he framed the Hebrew constitution. 
As land was not pennitted to be sold, no individual could 
attain to any marked ascendancy over his brethren ; and 
as erery householder inherited a portion of the soil, suf^ 
ficient to maintain in comfort a large family, no Israelite 
could be reduced to a state of absolute indigence. But these 
were not the only good effects ariamg out of it AUland 
beipg held in Israel on military tenure, every male capable 
of bearing arms was liable to he called upon as oHeii as the 
exi^ncies of the state lequired, and hence a. numerous 
mihUa was supported, without the burden of taxes, or the 
remotest danger to civil liberty. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that wi w the exception of tithes, which were dedicated 
to the support of the tabernacle, and the use of the LeviteSy 
no burdens of any kind were imposed upon the twelve 
tribes. Their chiefs and rulers, nay^ their supreme judges, 
as often as such were chosen, aU maintained tnemselves out 
of the produce of their own estates, which, in the case of 
hereditary princes and heads of families, were laige in {hto- 
portion to tne rank in society held by the proprietors. 

Such, in few words, is an outline of the social system, as 
it prevailed in every icme of the twelve tribes, which seem, 
during the space of nearly five centuries, to have been held 
together, more after the &shion of a confederation of inde- 
pendent states, than as forming a sin^e empire. That 
the chiefs occasionally met to consult upon great matters, 
such as appeared to effect the common weal of the whole 
nation, is undeniable, and that the profession of a conunon 
wUgion, at the head of which was, of course, a high-priest, 
as well as the necesaty of meeting at stated peri<Ms before 
the tabernacle, and consulting the oracle of Urim and 
Thmnmim, tended to keep them^ in remembrance, even 
during the times of anarchy, that thej belonjB;ed to the samo 
•tfxl^ is equally true; but till the anstocratic gave place t9 
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the monardiical form of goTemment, it c&a ^laidly be eaid| 
that from the period of Joshua's demise, there was any per- 
manent organ of supreme power in Israel As to the eOUB 
cil of seventy, established by Moses in the wilderness, that 
seems to have been a mere temporary expedient, which 
ceased to work after the entrance mto Canaan, and was not 
revived till the return of the Jews from the AiBSjrrian capti* 
vity. Each prince of a tribe seems, indeed, to have had 
his council, composed of Uie heads of faimlies, without 
whose sanction no business of importance was undertaken; 
and an appeal appears likewise to have been practicable to 
the voice of the people at large, but the notions of the labbias 
touching Uie antiquity and the indvience of the sanhedrim 
are altogether erroneous. 

We have said nothing as yet of the particular ^erMm- 
ajges, from whom the seventh book in the BiUe derives its 
title. These, as has been already hinted, api)ear to have 
been unknown for some time after Joshua's death, and when 
they were appointed, the origin of their powers, the nature 
(Mf their qualifications, nay, uieir very duties seem to hav« 
varied, according to a chain of circumstances which it is by 
no means easy to follow. Some of them were unquestioo* 
ably called to their office by the united voice of the nation, 
others seem to have been divinely inspired to attempt the 
ddUverance of their countrymen nrom oppression : a third 
description again are those who entered mto regdat negc^ 
dations with certain of the .tribes, over whom, without re- 
ference to their brethren, they exercised authority, whilst 
such men as Samson, whose sole business was to haraM 
rather than defeat the foreign enemy, belong to a class ab- 
solutely by themselves. But, though all this be peroeptible 
enough, ic were vain to attempt any particular definition of 
the order or routine of the judge's office. There is noUiing 
in hisUxy, in any degree pareQlel to it. Neither the Grs- 
eian arphon, nor the Koman consul, nor the Carthageniam 
Sufiites, to whom it has sometimes been likened, bear the 
smallest resemblance to it. The archon and consul were 
ordinary magistrates, the Suffites were periodically elected 
in their respective states, and even the Roman dictator di^ 
fered in this remarkable respect from the Hebrew judgeti 
that he was never chosen except for a limited period. 

New the Hebrew judges were not essential to the Hebrew 
constitution ; they came into power only on pressing emer- 
gBUcies^ though, when once elected^ tbej rstainod thm 
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influence during life, as well in peace afi in war. We ooa« 
feas ourseWes, therefore, incompetent to give any more cir- 
cumstantial account of them, than that they appecur to have 
been officers especially raised up, without regard to tribes, 
families, or households, as often as the wants of the congre- 
gation required. 

There remains one order of persons, of whom it is neces- 
sary to say something, previous to entering upon a narratire 
of the events which occurred after the demise of Joshua. 

The Levites, as we need scarcely observe, were divided 
into two orders, of which the priests, taken exclusively from 
the family of Aaron, formed one> and the rest of the fiunilies 
formed tne other. It was peculiarly the business of the 
priests to attend upon the sanctuary, to ofier sacrifices, and 
to superintend the ^;eneral religious rites of the people ; to 
the rest of the Levites was intrusted a variety of duties, aU 
of Uiem more or less connected with sacred tnings. These 
.were to the nation at large readers and interpreters of the 
law, scribes, physicians, and teachers of science : and as 
such occupations were entirely at variance with agricultural 
or pastoral pursuits, no separate portion of territory was 
assiened to those who practised them. On the contrary, 
the Xevites were distributed throughout all the tribes, 
amon^ each of whom they possessed settlements of Uieir 
own, Desides having a claim upon their brethren; to the 
amount of one-tenth part of the gross produce, both q£ the 
soil and of the flocks. From the tithes thus raised, a tenth 
part was expended in the maintenance of the priesthood, 
and the supply of the tabernacle with viiitims and suitable 
furniture, wnilst the remaining nine parts went to the sup- 
port of the Levites wheresoever they might be located ; and 
It is to be dsserved, that from among tlie cities of the Le- 
vites, six were invested wiUi the special privilege of afford, 
ing refuge and protection to a certain class of criminals. 

How far the high-priest, especially during the season of 
anarchy^ deserved to be esteemed the permanent head of the 
nation, it is not very easy to determine.. At aU epochs, he 
held the highest religious rank, and as the constitution of 
the Hebrews viras, in the main, a theocracy, it may be sup- 
posed that he could not but fill, at the same time, the office 
of supreme civil magistrate , out the case appears not to 
have been so. Neiuier Gideon, nor Jephttiah, nor even 
Joshua himself, was high-priest : yet Joshua, Gideon, and 
Jephthah were each in his turn at the head of the Hebrew 
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repablic. The truth, therefore, appears to be, (hat to tha 
high-priest belonged, by virtue of his office, a superiority 
purehr spiritual, audi as the right of o^erms up tat neat 
aacrinoes to God, and of consulting the wUl of the Moit 
High, as often as }t was solicited, b^ Urim and Thuxnniimy 
a species of orade, concerning which so many opponte 
.opinions are held, that we are neither willing nor able to 
hazetrd an opinion respecting it. Whaterer it mi^ht ha?e 
been, howeyer, whether there came an audible voice from 
God, or the characters on the priest's breastplate omveyed 
the response, the high-priest alone appears to have been 
regulany qualified to solicit it; though, in extraordinary 
cases, God declare4 his will to sudi prophets as Samuel, and 
even to Deborah, indepen^^ently of that functionary. 

It has been stated, that the first ev^its on record, 
159^ ^^^ ^^ demise of Joshua, furnish strong ground for 
' believing, that that remarkable man havmg nominftp 
ted no individual to succeed him, the tribes generally sub- 
mitted each to the authority of its own patriarchal chiefs, 
as well in war as in peace. We accordingly find, that after 
a certain time the tribes of Judah and Simeon formed an 
alliance, and cariied their arms successfully against the king 
of Bezek, whom they defeated and took -prisoner. Their 
leader appears to have been Caleb, the companion of Joshira, 
and the only survivor of the twelve spies who had first 
^sited the land of Canaan, by whose orders ^e captivB 
sovereign was mutilated in the same manner in whicn he 
had mutilated no fewer than seventy petty princes. Their 
next expedition was agapist Jerusalem, tne lower town dt 
which they took and burned, but the fortress on Mount Sion 
holding out against them, they marched off and laid siege to 
Hebron. Here Othniel, Caleb's nephew, led a fortunate 
assault, by which the place was carried, and he received, as 
ft reward, the hand of Caleb's daughter, Achsah, with a 
considerable estate in land as her portion. 

For what purpose these wars were waged, whether ill 
revenge for some inroads effected by the Canaanites, or 
because the tribes found themselves straitened for room, we 
possess no means of determining; but the impetus onoe 
given, ceased not for some time to be felt. The confederates 
having subjugated all the hill-country around Jerusalem, 
with 3ie soutnern districts towards Pera, and adragned them 
to the tribe of Judah, attacked the provinces of Gaza, Aske* 
Ion, Zephath, and Ek^on, all of which they overran, and 
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re up to the Simeonites. In likb manner the tribe of 
snjamin formed expeditions against the Jebusites^ as the 
house of Joseph did against the Hittites, whose chief city, 
Beth-el, they succeed^, by the treachery of an inhabitant, 
in capturing. But the object of these excursions seems to 
hare been l}y no means such as the injunctions of Grod, 
through Moses and through Joshua, required. The tribes 
having removed the cause of uneasiness which drove them 
into hostilities, not only abstained from pushing their suc- 
cesses further, but contracted bonds of amity and alliance 
with the heathens. The consequence was, that the manners 
and morals of the Israelites soon became corrupt: they 
gradually- adopted the practices of their new allies, as welf 
religious as civil, and no great while elapsed ere they were 
made to feel^ that in, so doing they had acted in direct oppo- 
sition to their own best interests. 

It was at this period of Jewish history, when, to 
"fifiS use the language of Scripture, there "was no king," 
or chief ruler m Israel, ''but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes;" that certain events 
befell, to which, as they are recorded towards the end of 
the Book of Judges, the ordinary reader is at a loss to assign 
any precise date. The events to whidi we allude, are tne 
glaring act of idolatry of which the Danite^ were guilty, 
when m search of a settlement towards the north ; and the 
abuse of the Levite's wife, which brought about the civil war, 
so fatal to the tribe of Benjamin. A few w<>rds will s\iffice 
to convey a sufficiently correct picture of both transactions. 
The tribe of Dan, overawed ty the chariots of the Amo- 
rites, were compelled to abandon the low countries, which 
had fallen to them, and dwelt for a ti^e in the mountains, 
where they were sorely straitened for room. Having heard 
that the inhabitants of Laish, a Sidoniaoi colony, lived in an 
un^arded and insecure condition, they despatdied five of 
their brethren to ascertain the truth of the rumour, with the 
intention, in case it should prove well founded, of surprising 
end taking possession of the district. The spies happened 
to lodge, on their journey, with one Micah, whose mother 
had made an ephod and a teraphim for her gods, and who 
had prevailed upon a wandering Levite to accept the office 
of ptriest to these goda of silver. Him they consulted as to 
the issue which should attend their journey, and as he hap- 
pened to predict a successful termination, they with an 
uoaccountable infatuation, became infected with Micah'^ 
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idolatry. The conseauence was, that finding all things fiill 
out as the priest had foretold, they stated the case to their 
brethren, who immediately armed themselres, to the nuixh* 
ber of six hundred, and aavanced against Laish. The line 
of their march necessarily led them past the residence of 
Micah. From thence, at the suggestion of the five spies, 
they carried off the graven images, persuading the Bevlte, 
at the same time,* to accompany uiem, and having succeeded 
in the 'conquest of Laish, they set up the idols there, and 
paid to them divine worship. 

Whilst the Danites were thus polluting themselves, an 
outrage was perpetrated at Gibeah, which led to one of the 
most destructive civil wars on record. It happened that a 
certain Levite, whose wife had for iome cause or another 
deserted him, 6ame from Mount Ephraim to Beth-lehem« 
judah in search of her, and finding her at her father's house, 
succeeded, through the intervention of her parents, in be- 
coming reconciled to her. This done, he set out on his 
return home, with his wife, a single servant, and an siss ; 
but being benighted at Gibeah, a town which belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin, he determined to abide there till the 
morrow. For some time, however, no one invited him to 
his house ; but, at last, a man of his own tribe took him in, 
and treated him with the hospitality for which the ancients 
were remarkable. 

In the mean while, a troop of dissolute young men, by 
whom the extreme beauty of the Levite's wife \\SLd not passed 
unnoticed, surrounded the house, and in spite of the best ex- 
ertions of the owner to prevent the ou.trase, seized the wo- 
man, and shamefully abused her. She died under their cruel 
treatment, and her husband, inflcuned to the highest pitch of 
fury, fell upon the following expedient for obtaimng re- 
ven^ : He conveyed the body of his murdered wife home^, 
cut It into twelve pieces, and sending one to the chief resi- 
dence of each of tne tribes, he made them acquainted with 
the barbarous manner in which he had been treated. There 
was but one feeling of horror and indignation throughout 
Israel. The princes of the eleven tribes, assembling in 
solemn council, determined that ample punishment should 
be inflicted on the guilty, and sent messs^s to the chiefs of 
Benjamin to surrender them ; but the Benjamites, irritated 
at the manner in Which the request was made, refused to 
comply with it. A furious war ensued, in which the benja- 
mites twice defeat^ their countrymen with prodigious 
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tUni^iter; but in a thifd battle, the deren tribes gaied a 
great Tktory, and utterly destroyed the tribe of Benjamin, 
af which no more than sul hundred men, and fisur hundrecl 
young women, were left alire. 

They had scarcely gratified their fury, when it erxpoa^ 
ted, giving place to a feeling of extreme oommifleration at the 
desomte state of their bret&en. This was the more power- 
ful, because the other tribes, in the heig^t-of their indigna^ 
lion, had solemnly vowed not to contract any alliances with 
the guilty Benjamites ; and as there were not left women 
enough, belongmg to the tribe of Benjamin, to furnish the 
men with wives, serious apprehensions began to be enter* 
tained as to the conseauencesb To avert these, the tnbea 
adopted a device whicn' will, doubtless, recall to the reader's 
recollection the means employed by Romulus for peopling 
his new city. They reminded the Benjamites, that at cer- 
tain seasons of the year festivals were held at Shiloh, du- 
ring which the joung women went out and danced by thenw 
■elyes, and eivmg them assurance that no obstacle would be 
thrown in their vray, they left them to make what use they 
chose of the hinL The Benjamites were not backward in 
availing themselves of the opportunity. Lying wait among 
the woods and groves near, they seized the young women 
belonging to the other tiibes, as they came forth, and carry- 
ing, them away to their own cities, provided theinselveseach 
man with a wife« 

The picture whicli these details convey of the state of re- 
ligion and morals in Israel is so revolting, that did we not 
find Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, still 
ahve to consult the Almiphtv concerning the issue of tha 
war with Benjamin, we should be disposed to withdraw the 
scene of so much guilt and infittuation to seasons more n^ 
mote from the times of Moses and Joshua. That circum- 
stance, however, at once estaUishes the &ct, that the docur- 
rences related above befell during the period of anarchy, and 
that the crimes on record were perpetrated by the vei^ men 
who had witnessed the miraculous passa^ of the Jordan 
and capture of Jericho. But their iniquity was not per- 
mitted to pass nnrebuked. The sacred narrative informs 
usy thfl^ an angel, or messenger of the Lord, came up firom 
Gilgal, and upbraided the Hebrews with their inconstancy 
and backshding, reminding them of theirobligations to make 
no league with the people of the land, but to throw dorwn 
their dtars, and destroy every memorial of their tuperMi* 
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tions. He repeated also the denunciations which they hati 
formerly heard fhmi die mouth of Joshua, that the Almighty 
would no longer go forth with their armies — that he would 
not drive the heathen from before their &ces, but leave them 
in possession of the country, that they might act as thonis 
in their sides, and snares in their paths. For a brief season 
his remonstrances seem to have had weight with theon, for 
they humbled themselves before Jehovah, offered sacrifices, 
and, in commemoration of the event, named the spot where 
the vision appeared, Bodum. But tJie spirit of piety soon 
gave place to a more determined apostacy than ever. ** The 
children of Israel forsook the Lord God of their fathers, 
who had brought them out of the land of Egypt, and fol- 
lowed other gods, the gods of the people that were round 
about them, and bowed themselves unto them^ and provoked 
the Lord to an^er ; and they forsook the Lord, and wor- 
shipped Baal and Ashtaroth.*' The consequence was, that 
God withdrew from them his supernatural protection. The 
Canaanites, and other nations around, recovering from their 
panic, made repeated incursions into their territory, layine 
waste their fields, and putting all before them to the sword, 
whilst the Israelites^ as often as they ventured to meet their 
enemies in battle, were defeated. 
Such was the state of afiairs when Chushan-rishathaim 
g King of Mesopotamia, advancing against Israel, com- 
1572 P^^^^y subdued it, and imposed a heavy tribute upon 

* the people. This lasted during eight years, at the 
end of which tune, the tribes having repented, God raised 
up the first of those officers called Judges, who put the Me- 

sopotamian troops to die rout His name was 0th- 
1564 °^^^' he was the same individual whose gallantry at 

• Hebron won for him a bride and a portion : and he 
judged or governed Israel forty years, during which the 
land was at rest. But he had scarcely given up the ghost, 
when the people again apostatized, and were again prniish- 

ed, by ceing made subject to Egloh, King of^Moab. 

1524. '^^^^ monarch, assisted bv his allies, the Amorites 

and Amalekites, held Israel in subjection for ekhteen 

years, when another deliverer arose in the person of £hud, 

who, afber assassinating Eglon at a private conference, stir* 

red up his countrymen to rebellion, and cut to pieces th« 

hosts which had so crueUy oppressed them. A third 

f^nA J^^S^ ^ mentioned, by name Shamgar, the son of 

^^^* Anath, who slew six hundred men of the Fhilistinei 

Vol. L—Y 
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with an oz-goad| and wh.6 appears to hare belonged to that 
daaa of offioen, of whom we nave already Dam<3 Samaon 
as a specimen. 

The death of Ehud was followed^ as usual, by a 
14M '^I'^P'^t ^^ ^® P^^ of the Israelites, mto idolatry, in 
punishment of which God gave them over to Jabin, 
whQ stykd himself King of Canaan, and kept his court at 
Hazor. That prince possessed a force of nine hundred 
chariots of iron, against which the Hebrews, who fought on 
foot, could offer no opposition ; and Sisera, his genml-in- 
ehief^ being an actiye and able soldier, soon extended hia 
conquests over the whole land. For twenty years they con- 
tinued subject to this galling yoke, in a state of abject vas- 
salace to the Canaanites, who seem, however, to have left 
to them their own laws, with the power of electing their 
own ^ef-masistrates. The latter office was filled by a 
woman, named Deborah, a resident in Mount Ephraim, be- 
tween Ramah and Beth*el, who became, at last, the instru- 
ment of their deliverance. Seeing them thorouglily hiun- 
bled, and incited to the measure by Divine inspiration, she 
called upon Barak, the son of Abinoam, to raise the 
fl^ standard of revolt ; and ten thousand men gatheiing^ 
^^^* round it, she accompeuiied him in his march to Mount 
Tabor. Here a great battle was fought, in which Sisera 
suffered a complete defeat, his chariots oeine taken, and his 
troops put to the sword, for the Lord fouent for Israel, as 
he had oeen accustomed to do in earlier and better times. 

The &te of Sisera himself was exceedingly hard. Seeing 
his army destroyed, he fled on foot, and took refuge in the 
tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, one of the race 
from among whom Moses selected his wife, and who had 
followed' the fortunes of the Israelites into Canaan. With 
that person Sisera happened to be on friendly terms, and on 
Jael's entreating him to seek shelter under her protection, 
he readily obeyed the summons. But Jael, unlike Rahab, 
the publican of Jericho, not only took no pains to conceal 
her guest, but with her own hand put him to death. She 
came upon him when asleep and unsuspicious of treachery, 
and, driving a nail through his temples, pinned him to the 
ground. fx>r this she was applauded by Deborah in a song 
of extreme beauty, composed and uttered in the moment of 
triumph ; but there is not one word in the Bible to autho- 
rize the opinion, that her conduct was approved in the sight 
•fthe Most High. 
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For about forty years after this great victorjTi the Israel- 
ites appear to naye enjoyed rest from foreign invasion, 
though it is extremely doubtful, whether their moral and re* 
ligious conduct continued all that while unimpeachable. On 
the contrary, as we find the land visited by a severe famine, 
it seems more than {Hrobable that idolatry was not wholly 
eradicated, though it might not apjP<ear in a form so ootra- 
eeous as it had recently assumed. The effect of the scarcity, 
However, was such as to drive many individuab into exile, 
and, amonff others, one> Elimelech, a man of Beth-lehem, 
with his wire Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. 
These retiring into Moab, dwelt there ; and the young men 
took to themselves wives, of the daughters of the land ; soon 
after which, both they and their father died, leaving three 
widows. It was now that Naomi came to' the determina- 
tion of revisiting her own country ; but as her daufhters-in- 
law had no natural connexion there, she proposed to leave 
them behind. Orpah consented, though with tears, to the 
separation ; but Ruth would, by no means, abandon her 
mother-in-law; so the latter conducted her to Beth-lehem, 
where she was, in the end, married to Boaz.* 

At the end of these forty years Deborah and 

1366 ^^^^"^ ^^^ i ^^^ ^^ flumouncement of their death 
was receivea by the infatuated Israelites, as a signal 
for a renewed aposta^. Once more, therefore, God pun- 
ished them, by oringing against them the Midianites and 
the Amalekites, who entered their country in countless 
numbers^ and totally subdued it. In this plic'ht, the people 
again cned unto tne Lord, who, after reoukin^ them by 
the mouth of a prophet, raised vip for their deliverance a 

'I' We have hurried through this tale with much greater rapidi- 
ty than its extreme beauty and pathos might appear to authorize, 
■imply because it relates to private matters, but little connected 
with die general history. Its appearance in the sacred canon at 
all can, indeed, be accounted for only on one ground, and that is 
unquestionably a strong one. *^It had been foretold to the Je.ws, 
that the Messiah should be of the tribe of Judah ; and it was a^ 
terwards revealed further, that he should be of the family of Da- 
vid, and therefore it was necessary, to the full understanding of 
these prophecies, that the history of the family of David, in that 
tribe, should be written before these prophecies were revealed, so 
that there might not be the least suspicion of any fraud or design. 
And thus, this book, these prophecies, and the accomplishment of 
them, serve to Qhistrate and explain each other."— JBedf^w^s 
Scripture Chronology t lib. 5. c 5. 
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champion, in the penon of Gideon, a poor nmi of 



B. 



1359* ^® inoonaiderable tribe of Manaaseh. This man, as 
soon aa Qod had youchsa&d to him irrefragable 
proofii of his diyine cnmmiiwion» first called hia kindred the 
AU-ezritea to aima, and then eathered aroond him two- 
and-thirty thousand men firom the neighbouring tribes, with 
whom he boldly advanced against the Midianitish host, 
which was calculated to exceed one hundred and thirty 
thousand combatants. 

The troops being assembled, Gideon entreated of God 
that lie would exhibit before them some sensible proof that 
the present rising was not dictated by mere human ambi- 
tion, and his prayer was heard in a veir remarkaUe man- 
ner. He laia a fleece of wool upon the ground, and en- 
treated, one night, that the dew might fiiUupon it alone, 
whilst the earth around was dry ; on the second nie^t, that 
the fleece alone might be dry, whilst the surrouncung soil 
was moiat In both instances it happened according to his 
wish ; and his followers, greatly encouraged, set forward to 
encounter the Midianites. But eyen now, God was not 
willing that the battle should be fought with the arm of 
flesh. First of all he directed proclamation to be made, Uiat 
all who desired mifht retire in peace from the army ; a 
permission, of which no fewer than twenty thousand men 
availed themselves ; and next he commanded that Gideon 
should lead against the enemy only such, out of the reuMun- 
ing ten thounuid, as drank, nrom a river which it behoved 
them to cross, by lapping up the water in their hands. This 
second injuncdon reduced Gideon's disposable column to 
three hundred men ; yet even with these he did not hesitata 
to give the assault ; and he employed the following strata- 
gem, at God's suggestion, in conducting it : 

As soon as the night set in, he supphed his chosen cohort 
each with a lamp, an empty pitcher, and a trumpet ; and 
dividing them into three bands, he penetrated silenUy into 
the heart of the enemy's encampment. Having succeeded 
thus far, the Israelites, at a given signal, suddenly broke 
their pitchers, their lamps flared out, they raised a diout, 
and, mowing with their trumpets, they caused the Midian-* 
ite9 to imagme that they were beset on all sides by many 
thousand warriors. A scene of indescribable confusion 
followed. The Midianites, rising from sleep, fell \n>on one 
another with great fury ; and the immense host, which bu( 
a few hours before haa been a terror to the bvavesty p^rirf^etl 
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by the swords of its own members. Nor did the remnants 
escape. On the return of daylight, the ten thousand men 
whom Gideon had left in position, came pouring down upon 
the fugitives ; the fords of the Jordan were occupied, omer 
tribes ran to arms, and with the exception of one division of 
about fifteen thousand men, under the command of two 
princes named Zebah and Zalmunna, which succeeded in 
passing the river, the whole of the Midianitish army 
perished. 

In the mean while Gideon, who, with his three hundred 
champions, followed close upon the heels of the retreating 
column, came to Succoth and Penuel, on the coast of the 
Jordan, from whose rulers he solicited a supply of provisions 
for his exhausted troops. This was rudely and msolently 
refused, his small and wearied band being spoken of witn 
contempt; but those who indulged their spleen on that 
occcusion found reason afterwards to deplore that they had 
not acted with greater prudence, as well as patriotism. 
Gideon overtook and routed the fugitives, made their lead- 
ers i)risoners, and carrying them back to Succoth, first 
chastised the magistrates for their recent misconduct, and 
then slew Zebah and Zalmunna, in the presence of the 
townspeople. The effect of these great successes was not 
only to deliver the Ismelites from slavery, but to obtain 
for Gideon himself the highest consideration and renown. 
His countrymen, indeed, pressed upon him the acceptance 
of royal authority, whidi he with great modesty declined ; 
but he continued to govern them during the remainder of his 
days with equity and prudence. The only ill-judged act, 
indeed, of which he can fairly be accused, was the fonnation 
of an ephod, or priest's robe, out of Uie plunder which he 
had taken ; for though he probably did so with no other 
design than that it should remain a monument of his vic- 
tory, it became, after his decease, an object of idolatrous 
worship to the infatuated Hebrews. . 

A variety of strange and shaixieful transactions 
1319* ^'^^^^ upon the death of Gideon. He left behind 
him a family of seventy legitimate sons, besides one 
named Abimelech, who was bom to him of a concubine, 
and who soon beean to aim at that regal state, which his 
illustrious father nad rejected. This person, having sur- 
prised sixty-nine of his brothers, slew them all upon a stone 
at Ophrah, one only, whose name was Jotham, and who 
chanced to be the youngest of the whole, escaping. He 

Y2 
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Bert pmented hiniMlf to the Shechemites as a etndfdate 
for supreme power ; and, strange to say, his massacre of so 
many near relatives was not esteemed an obstacle to the 
attamment of his views. He was aooordingly placed aix>n 
the throne ; but within the short space of three yean, the 
Shechemites repented of their choice, and raised seditions 
and revolts against him. In one of these he perished, hav- 
ing previously slain another ambitious man, named GaaJ, 
who was his rival for the throne. 

Such proceedings, accompanied as they were with 

.•2$ flagrant and gross apostacies, paved the way for 

* fresh punishments^ or which the Philistines on the 

bne side, and the Ammonites on the other, became the 

instruments. Ae^ainst the inroads of these people, the 

judges Tola and Jair seem to have made no head ; nor did 

there arise any one capable of opposing them, till at 

1293 ^^ ^ ^^ eighteen years of suffering the people 

were again convinced of their folly, fiy this time, 

however, the provinces on the east of Jordan were totally 

subdued; those on the west were devastated and 

1271 ^'^'y harassed, and the whole extent of the Hebrew 
territory had felt the scourge of war. 
It BO happened that there dwelt in the land of 

1253 '^^^' ^ ttdict of country on the borders of the desert, 
' a certain man called Jephthah, the son of Gilead by 
a foreign wife, and, as such, an object of dislike to his 
brethren. This man having been violently deprived of his 
i^are in the inheritance, betook himself to the region spe- 
cified above, where he gathered together a band of free- 
booters, and lived by plunder. The &me of his exploits 
soon spread throughout the country round, and the elders 
of Qilead, presumin|^ that he who could thus set fiite at 
defiance, would be a fit pen^n to command them in a medi* 
tated revolt against the Ammonites, easily persuaded the 
troops that had assembled, to elect him as their eenersJ. 
Jephthah did not accept the offer till he had rebiuced his 
countrymen for their past injustice, as well as stipulated for 
proper treatment in all time coming: but, being assured 
that he should continue governor for life, he accompanied 
the messenger to Mizpeh, where he put himself at the head 
of the Hebrew army. His first measure after reaching the 
camp, was to send ambassadors to the Kin^ of Amnion, to 
remonstrate with him on the injustice of h}s invasion. To 
the remonstrance no heed was paid ; upon which Je^thah 
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pQt his colmnna in motion, and adrancod against the enemy. 
As the armies were now approaching, Jephthah, in acoorcU 
ance with the custom of the times, nwde a tow that in case 
Qod granted him the yictory^ he would devote to Jehovah 
that creature, whatever it mi^t be, which should first meet 
him from his own house on his return. It was a rash oath, 
and cost him who took it no trifling pang; for the victory 
was won, and the vicUnrieus warrior was first met on his 
return by his only daushter. But the vow was taken, and 
could not bo retracted. The maiden haying obtained a 
respite of two months, in which she bewailed her sad des- 
tiny amonsr the mountains, submitted to her &ite, and was 
consecrated to a state of perpetual virgulity, and attendance 
on the sanctuary. 

From what cause it arose we are nowhere infi>rmed; 
but the war with the Ammonites was scarcely finished, 
when the tribe of Ephraim took up arms against Jephthah. 
They were defeated with great slaughter; no fewer than 
42,000 being slain, after which Jephtnah honourably adbni 
nistered the afi^rs of the nation during six years, when he 
died. 

For this period, during an interval of three-and-twenty 
years, the cnildren of Israel seem to have enjoyed a perfect 
peace. Three individuals are namea in the sacred volume 
as successively filling the office of judge at that time, coi>- 
eeming whom, as no act of theirs stands on record, it is 
fair to conclude that their administration was lust and un« 
disturbed. But a state of repose was never ravourable to 
piety and virtue in Israel. Once more we find that 
jooQ wayward nation breaking out into rebellion against 
Jehovah, and delivered, as a neoessary consequence, 
into the hand of the Philistines, by whom they were, more 
or less, oppressed dmring forty years. It was then that an 
individual flourished, whose actums far surpassed those of 
any fitbled hero of antiquity, but of whom it may truly be 
■aid, that his career is better calculated to excite our aston* 
ishment than to add to our edification. 

The history of Samson is, finom first to last, a eoiH 
3^ JoT tinned series of wonders. Conceived and bom uxw 
'^ * der the especial superintendence of the Most High» 
he seems to have been finnn his childhood devote to one 
purpose, which, as he advanced in years, he fulfilled in a 
■triking manner. It had been commanded his mother, by 
t^ ancel who announced his birth, that he should abstain 
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item strong; drink, and that his head should on no acoonnt 
be shorn ; and in this plight he grew up from infiincy to 
manhood. The consequence was, tnat in courage and bodily 
strength he excelled all the warriors of whom mention is 
any where made, and performed exploits, to which, were 
they related elsewhere out in the Bible, no one would dream 
of givine credit. 

The first of these was as follows: Having formed an 
attachment to a woman of Timnath, a town belonging to 
the Philistines, Samson was cm his way to visit her, when 
a lion rushed out upon him, which he seized, and " rent 
him," as the Sacred ilistory expresses it, " as he would a 
kid." He took no notice of the adventure at the time, but 
passed on, conversed with the damsel, and made arranse- 
ments for the wedding ; but it happened as he was o^ nis 
way a second time to ftdfil his engagement, that he found a 
swarm of bees settled in the lion's carcass. He femoved 
the honey, eat a part of it, and gave the remainder to his 
parents. 

It was customary in those days, at marriages and other 
public festivals, for the host to propose problems or riddles 
to his guests, with an understanding that should the my»> 
tery be explained, they should receive from him a prize ; or 
else that all, on failing to effect that end, should oestow a 
like gratuity upon him. Samson, at his marriaf e-feast, ad- 
vanced- the following to his Philistine guests, pfedging him- 
self that in case they resolved it, he would bestow upon 
them thirty sheets and thirty changes of raiment : " Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of Uie strong came 
forth sweetness." For some time Ihey were absolutely 

guzzled how to resolve the difficulty ; but Samson having 
nprovidently informed his bride of its< purport, she -was 
easily prevailed upon by her kindred ana countrymen to 
betray the secret. The consequence was that they explained 
the problem, and Samson became liable to the penalty. But 
the Nazarite was too indignant at the mode m which his 
riddle was made plain, to pay the debt by any ordinary 
means. He went down to Ashkelon, slew thirty Phili»- 
tines, and with the spoil which he took from them dis- 
charged his obligation.. 

From that day Samson's constant endeavours were d^ 
rected to work the enemies of his country evil. Hia bride 
having deserted him, he caufi;fat three hundred foxes, and 
tying them in couples by the tail, let them loose, witk 
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blazing firebrands ftistened to them, amone the Philistines* 
oom ; and when the Philistines basely put his wife and her 
&ther to death, be carried on war openly against them. 
Now then they took up arms, and moved in force within 
the province of Judah, wliich so alarmed the people of that 
tribe, that they turned in hostility against Samson. The 
latter, on receiving an assurance that the men of Judah 
would not themselves fall upon him, readily permitted him- 
self to be bound ; in which plight he was led down to the 
Philistines' camp: but no sooner had the Philistines rushed 
out to meet him, than he snapped his cords asunder, and 
arming himself with the iaw-bone of an ass, which happen- 
ed to be near, he put to death no fewer than a thousand of 
them. 

' That this was altogether the work, not of man, but of 
God, was soon demonstrated. Scunson, wearied with his 
exertions, became exceedingly faint ; and as there was no 
water in the place, he prayed that a foimtain might be 
opened. His prayer was heard : God caused a stream to 
rush from a hollow rock hard by, and Samson, in gratitude, 
gave to it the name of £n-hakkor, a word which sifnifiea 
" the well of him that prayed," and which continued to be 
the designation of that stream ever after. 

Samson now held the Philistines in such contempt, that 
he went openly into the city of Gaza, for the purpose of 
visiting there one Delilah, a woman of loose chuacter, for 
whom he had formed an unhappy predilection. An attempt 
was indeed made forcibly to aetain him here, by closing the 

fates of the place, and making them fast ; but Samson 
roke away bolts, bars, and hinges, and departed, carrying 
the gates upon his shoulders to the top of^ a neighbouring 
hilL After this his enemies strove to entrap him by guile, 
rather than by violence ; and they were too successful in the 
end. Having more than once deceived Delilah, he at last, 
in a moment of weakness, disclosed to her that God had 
been pleased to connect his extraordinary stren^ with his 
liair, msomuch that if the latter were cut ofi^ the former 
would depart with it. The treacherous woman seized the 
first opportunity of putting the truth of this declaration to 
tlie tesu She shaved his head, whilst he lay deeping in her 
lap ; he was instanUy arrested by his enemies, and now, 
bemg deserted bv God, stood before them as a common 
man. His punishment was severe ; though he amply re- 
venged it, as well as redeemed his own honour, by the man- 
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ner of his death. The Philistines haying depriyed him of 
sig^L kept hixn, like a wild beast, for mockery and insolt ; 
and brought him, on a certain occasion, into a large amphi- 
theatre, where seyeral thousand persons were assembled to 
celebrate a feast in honour of tneir god Dagon. By this 
time Samson's hair had reooTer^ its growth^ his stren£;th 
was restored, and he used it to destroy ooth lumself and his 
enemies. Having persuaded the boy, who guided his steps, 
to place him where he could reach two pillars, upon which 
the roof of the building rested, he tore them down, and the 
mass falling upon those who sat under it, crushed them to 
pieces. Among the number of the slain was SamscHi, who 
had, indeed, entreated as an act of mercy fixMn GKxl that he 
miflit not sunriye. 

There are few matters related in the preoedinc chapter 
which appear to us to stand in need of any particuwr expla- 
nation or defence. With respect to the miraculpus interfe- 
rence, by whidb Qod was pleased, from time to time, to mani- 
fest his readiness to for^ve his repentant people, and the 
uniformity of his sracious designs towards mankind at 
large, no more can be sud, than mis been said abready of 
other, and equally surprising transactions. The personal 
feats of Samson, the victones of Gideon, Jephtnah, and 
others, were all achieved by that power, whicn is circum- 
scribed by no laws, and however contrary to the natural 
order of things some of them may appear, Uicy cannot be 
rejected, without invalidating the whole testimony of Scrip- 
ture. It is not so, however, in reference to certain odier 
transactions, whose contrariety to the immutable laws of 
right, stands conspicuous. The assassination of Eglon, and 
the murder of Sisera, are both of them deeds, of which no 
Christian can approve ; and which, though thev were per- 
mitted by Jehovah, and applauded by the people of Israel, 
we are not justified in supposing that the Alnughty reeard- 
ed with favour. On the contrary, there cannot be a doubt 
that here, as in the case of Jacob's treachery, God made 
guilty persons the instruments by whidi his ends were 
attained, exactly as, in our own times, the rebel and the 
regicide were God's ministers of wrath, to a blinded court 
and an impious nation. So it is with respect to the intes- 
tine feuds, and terrible punishments, inflicted, as well by 
one party of Israelites upon another, as by the Israelites 
upon the heathen. These were the offspring, and the ne- 
cessary offspring of barbarous times whicn Gkxl could not 
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hinder, without violently counteracting all the operations 
of the human mind, and as such never has been, ana we may 
well believe^ never will be his mode of guiding man to the 
truth, there is no ^ound of disbelief, or even of uneasiness, 
in the most revolting of these histories. So fiur indeed are 
such disclosures from invalidating the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, that they add to it, inasmuch as the inspired writer, by- 
relating the crimes and follies, not less than the virtues and 
great actions of his countrymen, establishes a claim upon 
our confidence, which any other line of conduct must have 
failed to create, because it is perfectly inconceivable that 
any one, whilst inventing a fiction, woiud have interspersed 
it with so many notices, derogatory from the honour of this 
nation. 

Abstaining, therefore, from the discussion of points, which, 
if we regsurd them impartially, stand in no need of discus 
sion, we shall content ourselves with the remark, that God 
does not always select the most perfect moral characters, to 
be the executioners of his judgments, a truth which is no- 
where more distinctly proved, than in the cases of Sanuon, 
£hud| and Jael. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OovammetU qf the Judges eontinued-~lM9 ^ the Ark—Miraculoutlf 
reetored—Saul anointed King— Hie metory and Deaik. 

▲. M. 4259 TO 4341 ^b. c. 1152 to 1070. 

Whili SaoMon was thus exerting his supematiinU 
strength to harass the external enemies of Israel, its inter- 
nal anairs, as well civil as religious, were administered bj 
Eli, the high-priest. Pioi^s and upright in his own cha- 
racter, Eli appears, nevertheless, to have permitted the 
nossest abuses to be practised by his sons Hophni and 
Phinehas, till the people became at last disgusted with the 
service of God, who in return denounced against them and 
their governor the heaviest judgments. 

One of the most regular attendants upon the pub- 
I J^o* lie festivals at this time was a man named Elkanah, 
* a Levite of the tribe of Ephraim, who had married 
two wives, one of whopi bore him children, while the other 
was barren. The latter, doubly distressed on account of 
the reproaches of her more fortunate rival, prayed earnestly 
that God would take away her reproach, and was,* on a cer- 
tain occasion, assured prophetically by the high-priest, who 
noticed her manner, that the prayer which she had uttered 
would be heard. In due time a son was bom to her. She 
named him Samuel, in commemoration of the circumstances 
which preceded his birth, and having devoted him tp the 
service of the tabernacle, she brought him up, as soon as 
he had attained to a proper age, and gave him into the care 
of EIL 

It happened on a particular night, as the child lay asleep 
in his bed, that he heard distinctly the voice of some one 
calling to him by name. As he knew nothing, as yet, of 
Divine communications, Samuel naturally concluded that 
he had been summoned by Eli, and running unto the high- 
priest's chamber, declared himself ready to fuUil hiswishea. 
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This occarred thrice, till Eli perceived that his young 
charge had been fayoured with a vision, and instmcted him 
how to. act. The consequence was, that Ghxl rendered 
Samuel the channel of communication between himself 
and Eli, by informing him of the evils whieh would befall 
the high-priest ; and the child, being closely questioned in 
the morning, concealed nothing from his guardian. 

From that hour, Samuel may be said to have entered 
upon his prophetic career. As he grew towards manhood, 
God held communications with him more direct and more 
frequent ; and his countrymen, seeing this, began to look 
up to him with peculiar deference and respect. But the 
deference which they paid to Samuel operated not as a 
corrective of the evil practices into which they had fallen. 
Pmiishment alone seems ever to have brought the Hebrews 
to a sense of their own folly, and a heavy calamity, such 
as <<made both the ears of every. one that heaxd it tingle," 
soon overtook them. 

There was war at this time with the Philistines, and in 
an action fought near Eben-ezer, the Israelites were de- 
feated with the loss of four thousand men. Irritated ra- 
thw than disheartened by the defeat, the Israelites again 
mustered their forces, and attributing to the material ark 
that virtue which belonged only to God's favour, obtained 
by means of their own obedience, they sent to request that 
it and its attendant priests might come down to the army. 
The ark was accordingly brought into the camp, Hophni 
and Phinehas, as in duty bound^ accompanying it ; and the 
people, confident that Jehovah would now fight for them 
in real earnest, advanced boldly to the charge. But the 
event by no means justified their superstitious expectations. 
They were totally defeated, thirty thousand men, including 
the two sons of the high-priest, being slain ; and the ark, 
on whose presence they had counted so fondly, fell into the 
hands of the Philistines. Such was the conmiencement 
of God's threatened punishment upon Eli and his house ; 
but it ended not here; A messenger abruptly comxnuni- 
cating to the high-priest the loss which had been sustained* 
the old man fell backwards from his seat and died, while 
Phinehas's wife, being prematurely taken in labour, lived 
only till she had brought a son into the world, whom she 
named I-chabod. 

Vol. I.— Z 
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In the Bmn while, the PhiHithw, elaled 
?IM thenr^ictorjyeoiiTeyedtheaikof GodtoAchdodyaad 
^ ^*** placed it in trion^h in the temple of their god, Dason. 
Their honor, howerer, was only to be equalled bj ueir 
astonishment, when, on entering the &ne on the following 
day, they found that the statue of Dagon had &Den flat on 
the groond, and though they raised him np and planted hm 
once more npon his pedestal, the same thm^ again occurred 
daring the ensuing night. On this occasion, indeed, the 
image of Dagon was broken to pieces, and the people of 
Ash3od became so darmed, that they caused the filial aik to 
be conveyed berond their walls. It was, in consequence, 
remored from city to city, till ithadmadea dicnitround the 
principal settleoaents of the Philistines, and wherever it 
came, evil came with it, both upon the people and upon their 
gods. A severe and loathsome diseasebroke out among them; 
swarms of field-mice consumed their com ere it was cut 
down, and the hand of Jehovah was seen to lie heavily 
upon them. It was how that certain of their priests and 
divines strongly advised them to send away the chest, 
whifeh they, not unnaturally^ regarded as the origin of all 
their troubles. In consequence of this advice a certain 
number of golden mice and emerods were deposited in the 
ark, which was put into a cart, to which a couple of hei- 
fera were yoked, whose calves the priests directed their 
rulers to secure ; vet the animals no sooner found them- 
selves at liberty, than, setting the instincts of nature at de- 
fiance, they proceeded at a quick pace towards Beth-she- 
mesh, witlun the territories of IsraeU Here, upon an ex- 
tensive plain, in which a number of reapers were employed, 
they halted. The people, flocking rounds soon began to 
exhibit their joy at the occurrence of so propitious and un- 
looked-for an adventure. The cart being broken up into 
firewood, the heifers were offered as a sacrifice upon the 
spot, while the Levites, with all solemnity, placed the ark 
on the top of a hufe stone. Unfortunately, however, the 
men of the place, instigated by curiosity iad forgetful of 
God's prohibition, pressed forward to gaze into the chest, 
for which oflence seventy were struck dead out of a crowd 
of upwards of fifty thousand persons. 

The effect of this judgment was to impress the people 
of Beth-shemesh with sn excessive dread of the aik, which 
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was, at their earnest entreaty, remoyed to Kirjath-jearim. 
Here it remained for twenty years, during wluch period the 
morals of the Israelites underwent a great change, and 
God became, in consequence, reconciled to his inheritance. 
Of this, ample proof was given in the victory which he 
enabled them to obtain over their enemies, the Philistines. 
The latter, advancing to attack an assembly, which had 
met for religious purposes at Mizpeh, were thrown into con- 
fusion by a storm of thunder and hail, of which the Israel- 
ites so promptly availed themselves, as utterly to destroy 
them. They followed up their first success vnth great reso- 
lution ; many cities, which in the course of previous wars 
had been wrested from them, were recovered, and through- 
out the remainder of SamuePs administration, all things, 
both at home and abroad, went on prosperously. 

Wef have now arrived at a period in sacred history, 
which has been rendered memorable by the occurrence of 
a great and unportant change in the form of the Hebrew 
government. Up to this moment, the constitution of the 
Israelites was as favourable to the maintenance of abso- 
lute freedom and equality, as any that has ever been in- 
vented. Possessing a law upon which no human power 
was competent to effect the slightest innovation, the people 
were accustomed to see its enactments carried into force 
by individuals whose claims to obedience rested entirely 
upon the, rights which patriarchal institutions convey, but 
who, in the every-day occurrences of life, aimed at no supe- 
riority over those, whom they justly regarded as brethren. 
In like manner each tribe, though connected with thf 
rest by the ties of a common origin, and a sense of mutual 
advantage, exercised, on ordinary occasions, absolute inde- 
pendence within itself; while all were united into one 
state, as often as circumstances required, by a judge, or 
supreme magistrate, raised up especially ifor the occasion. 
That there was less of apparent vigour in these arrange- 
ments, than in the monarchical system, cannot perhaps b« 
denied; and, had the Israelites Hved like. other nations, 
subject to the influence of ordinary contingencies, the 
change might, in some respects at least, be pronounced for 
the better. But the Israelites never lived as other men 
did, subject to the influence of ordinary contingencies and 
aiMsidents : their government wasi from first to last, a the« 
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oencjf Jehovah hinuelf being their temporal prince, as he 
was their great lawgiver; and hence there cannot be a 
doubt that, among them, the patriarchal model would have 
served all the purposes of an executive, had they paid to 
God's laws an undeviating obedience. To greatness, per- 
haps, in the common sense of the term, they never would 
have arisen-; because, theirs were arrangements adapted 
less for war and conquest than for peace : but they would 
have retained, to the end of their national existence, that 
which is infinitely more desirable than greatness — a large 
share of personal liberty, with an adequate supply of tne 
means of subristence. 

We read, in the eighth chapter of the first Book 
1110 ^^ Samuel, that as the prophet and judge became 
stricken in years, he devolved a portion of his au* 
thority upon his sons, who, like the sons of Eli, were far 
from walking in the same path of rigid probity which had 
been pursued by their father. The consequence was, the 
IsraeUtes became disgusted with the judicial form of go- 
vernment, and, alarmed at the same time, by a threatened 
invasion of the Ammonites, they came, in a tumultuous 
manner, to Samuel, and required that he would give them 
a king. Samuel was greatly shocked at the demand, and, 
remimling them that they had already a king in Jehovah, 
he set before them a vivid picture of the evus which the 
elevation of a temporal prmce would bring upon them. 
But his remonstrances were unheeded; and as God di- 
rected him to yield to their wishes, his attention was 
thenceforth turned to the selection of a proper person to 
fill the throne. Here, however, no right of choice was 
left to the people. As Israel was God's nation, and the 
king, when appointed, would fill no hkrher rank than that 
of vicegerent, or representative of the Divine Majesty, God 
exercii^ his unquestionable right of nominating his own 
deputy, and, by a series of remarkable interferences, 
caused the lot to determine in favour of Saul, the son of 
Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin. That individual, who was 
distinguished throughout the congregation for his size and 
great beauty, was accordingly crowned with becoming 
pomp ; and, though there were not wanting some ambi- 
tious persons, who affected to hold his origin in contempt, 
he seems, nevertheless, to have been well received by the 
nation at large 
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Saul's first exploits, after his accession to the throne^ 
were well calculated to reconcile to him the good will of all 
his subjects. Marching rapidly to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead, then closely besieged by Nahash, King of the Am- 
monites, he attacked the enemy in three quarters of their 
camp, and totally defeated them, with immense slaughter. 
Nor was his clemency less conspicuous than his valour. 
When his adherents, in the heat of triumph, would have 
taken vengeance on the persons who had presumed, on his 
first election, to speak of their sovereign in terms of dis- 
respect, Saul would, on no account, sanction the measure, 
declaring that not a man should be put to death, *' for to- 
day the Lord hath wrought salvation m Israel." 

For some time Saul appears to have conducted himself 
as a faithful representative of the Most High, administer* 
ing justice according to the law of MoseS) and supporting, 
in purity, the true religion ; but either pride began, at last, 
to gain the mastery over him, or prosperity produced in 
him a result similar to that which it was accustomed to 
produce among, the people at large. The first act on re- 
cord, in which his ^regard of the Divine will is shown, 
was as follows : The Philistines, making a sudden inroad, 
he marched out to oppose them, at the head of three thou- 
sand of his guards, directing the militia to assemble at 
Gilgal, where, within seven days, Samuel promised to meet 
him ; but as the prophet delayed his coming, both Saul and 
his followers experienced the liveliest apprehensions for 
their personal safety. Under these circumstances, Saul 
*' forced himself," and ofiered a sacrifice to God ; thus of- 
fending, as well against the law, as against religion; 
against religion, by performing a devotional ceremony in 
an improper frame of mind, and against the law, by assum- 
ing to himself the priestly ofiice. The sacrifice was 
scarcely finished, ere Samuel arrived, to rebuke his sove- 
reign for his profaneness, and to assure him, that unless he 
took good heed to his future proceedings, Jehovah would 
withdraw from him the honours with which he was in- 
vested. Nevertheless, God did not punish him at the mo- 
ment, even by the loss of a battle ; on the contrary, a great 
victory graced the arms of Israel on that day, in securing 
which the chief merit rested with Saul's son, Jonathan, one 
of the most chivalrous, as well as amiable characters m all 
history. Z 3 
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Some time after this, when the domestic, as well 
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1 1 08 ^ public affairs of the Hebrew monarch were in the 
' most flourishing condition, he received instructions 
from Samuel to undertoke an expedition against the Ama- 
lekites. By thjB tenor of that commission, he was bound 
to spare neither man nor beast, to make no captives, nor 
carry off any plunder, but " to slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass." Saul 
accordingly took the field at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army ; success attended him in every un- 
dertalung ; he completely subdued the country of the Ama- 
lekites, and took their kmg prisoner ; but against the whis- 
pers and allurements of vanity and avarice the victorious 
warrior appears to have been incapable of holding out. He 
spared the life of Agag, that the unfortunate prince might 

Sace his triumph, and ** of the best of the sheep, and of 
e oxen, and of the fatlings, and of the lambs, and all 
that was good." It needed but some such act as this, to 
complete the measure of his iniquities. God sent Samuel 
to assure him, that as he had presumed to disobey the Di- 
vine command, so had Jehovah rejected him from being 
king over Israel ; and though the prophet would not so far 
disgrace him in the eyes of his troops, as to leave him, 
without performing one act of worship, he nevertheless 
ceased, from that time forth, to hold any communication 
with him. After causing Agag to be brought forth, and 
flaying him with his own hand, he returned to his house 
at Ramah, and dwelt there. 

In the mean while, God, having selected David, the great 
grandson of Boaz and Ruth, as a fit person to fill the 
uuone of his kingdom, sent Samuel to Bethlehem, with 
orders to anoint him as the head of a new dynasty. The 
deed was done under very striking circumstances, David 
being csdled firom "keeping sheep" for that purpose; but 
as it entered not into the Divine councils to remove the 
crown fipom Saul by violence, David made no movement 
during that moniurch's life to assert his rights. It is far 
from dear, indeed, whether the object of ms unction was 
known, at least for a time, to any other persons besides 
Samuel and Immrelf ; for we find him soon afterward re- 
moved into the family of Saul, that he mifht sooth, by 
the power of his minstrelsy, a phrensy with which the latter 
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was afflicted. But hia stay there appears not to .have beoi 
very protracted. The kind's malady was no sooner re- 
moved than David returned to his foither'a house, where, 
though dignified with the honorary distinction of a royal 
armour-bearer, he seems to have been speedily forsotten. 

It happened soon after this, that the Philistinet, 
1080* ^^^^^^^^^'^ ^^ theit losses, renewed the war against 
' Israel, and marched with a prodigious army towards 
Shochoh. Here they took up a position in a valley, be- 
tween Shochoh and Azekah, while Saul, who moved 
promptly to oppose them, posted himself on the high 
grounds above Elah. 'While the two armies lay here in 
presence one of the other, there advanced a gigantic cham- 
pion from the lines of the I*hilistines, who de&d to single 
combat the bravest of Saul*s soldiers. So prodigious, 
however, was his stature, and so fierce his aspect, that no 
man would accept the challenge, though the king, by pub- 
lic proclamation, promised the hand of his eldest daughter 
in marriage, with an ample dowry, to any bold adventurer 
who should slay the Philistine. Still all shrank back from 
the trial ; and day afler day, Goliath of Gath defied the 
armies of Israel with impunity. 

Things were in this state, when David arrived in camp, 
as the bearer of certain articles of provisions to his bro- 
thers, who served under Saul. Indignant at the insolence 
of the Philistine, and eager to vripe out the disgrace which 
attached to his country, David bravely ofifered to accept his 
challenge ; and, though treated vnth contempt by his bro- 
thers. Be persisted in his determination, which was forth- 
with communicated to Saul. The king sent for him, and 
a conversation ensued, honourable in the highest degree to 
both parties. Though anxious to see the pride of his 
enemy humbled, Saul could not but remonstrate with 
David on the rashness of his attempt; but the latter re- 
minding him that God does not always give the battle to 
the strong, declared himself resolute to aebieve the adven- 
ture. The result was, that David, alter vainly endeavour- 
ing to encase himself in the king's armour, went forth 
against the Philistine, armed merely with his slin^; and 
casting a stone with great force and precision, drove it deep 
into the giant's brain. The monster fell lifeless to the 
•aith; and the young shephojd, rushing finwaxd, drew 
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forth hii.own iword firom the scabbai^d, and cut off hia 
head. There waa an immediate rout in the ranka of the 
Philiatinea. Their champion being alain, they no longer 
dared to keep the field, but fled in total disorder, closely 
pursued by tne Israelites, who committed immense havoc 
amonff them. 

Had Saul been actuated by the feelings of an honourable 
mind, he would have instantly conferred upon David the 
promised reward, and, advancing him to the highest dig* 
nities in his court and army, would have kept him about 
his person ; but Saul's proceedings were of a widely difier- 
ent nature. Envious of the Beth-lehemite's renown, he 
looked at him vrith an evil eye ; and though he could not 
absolutely refuse to promote him, he deprived him of his 
bride, by giving her in marriage to another. It was under 
these circumstances, that a romantic friendship between 
David and Jonathan began. The latter, grieved at the 
misconduct of his father, embraced every opportunity of 
proving, that to the motives which prompted it he was a 
stranger; and the two young men clung to one another, 
thenceforth, with more than fraternal fondness. It is not 
improbable that the generous behaviour of his son produced 
some effect, even upon Saul ; for though he had denied to 
David the hand of his eldest daughter, he offered no object 
tion to the attachment which soon arose towards the gallant 

youth in the breast of her sister. He required, in- 
1076* '^^^' ^ ^^® condition of this union, that David 

should bring him irrefragable proofs of having slain 
a hundred Philistines; a stipulation which was doubtless 
advanced under the idea that David might perish in at^ 
tempting to fulfil it; but when the latter had satisfied him 
that double the number had fallen, he did not withdraw 
from his pledge. David and Michal were accordingly mar- 
ried ; and Jonathan and his friend became brothers by con- 
sanguinity as well as affection. 

Prom this time forth, the behaviour of Saul to 
1074 ^^^^ resembled that of an insane person rather 
* than a t3rrant. Whether it was that the ceremony 
of his son-in-law's unction was now known to him, or whe- 
ther he suspected, from other circumstances, that Grod had 
chosen him to be his successor, we are not informed ; but 
ttnder the pretence of an apprehended rebellion, he twios 
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Httempted the life of David, bj strikin|f at him with his 
javelin. Assassins, likewise, were commissioned to put 
him to death; till at last, the son of Jesse was compelled 
to flee from the court, and seek refuge at Ramah. There 
was here a college, or academy, for the instruction of younff 
men designed for the prophetic office, at the head of which 
was Samuel, now in the extremity of old age ; and David, 
seeking shelter within its precincts, the spirit of God fell 
upon him. Nor was the effect different, when Saul, full of 
wrath, pursued him to his sacred retreat. He no sooner 
entered beneath the portals of Naioth, than the spirit of 
God came likewise upon him ; and to the astonishment of 
all who witnessed the phenomenon, he openly prophesied. 

Encouraged by this circumstance, and hopmg that his 
sovereign's fury might have subsided, David ventured once 
more to approach the court, when a secret interview between 
him and Jonathan took place. The young men solemnly 
renewed their league of affection, in terms that no person 
possessed of ordinary taste can peruse without emotion; 
and it waa agreed l>etween them, that Jonathan should 
carefully watcn over the safety of his friend, and give him 
constant information touching Saul's designs. Unhappily, 
however, these continued as hostile as ever. Nothing 
could soften the groundless hostility which had entered 
into the bosom of the tyrant; ' and David, to avoid its con- 
sequences, became a fugitive and an outlaw. 

The risks and hazards which David ran were, 
fo7l' ^°* *^*® *™® forward, of no common character. 
Hunted firom place to place, like a wild beast, and 
compelled to find subsistence as he could, he contrived, 
nevertheless, to gather about him some hundreds of daring 
young men, whom he employed in predatory excursions 
against the enemies of his country, as well as in guarding 
his own person. The consequence was, that though there 
were multitudes ready to betray him, friends were not 
wanting to supply his necessities ; among whom, Ahime- 
lech, the high-priest, to his own and to his family's ruin, 
was one ; whUe he laid the foundation of a force, which in 
after times stood him in good stead. But he was also 
sorely pressed on more than one occasion. Once he was 
driven to preserve his Ufe by counterfeiting madness among 
tbfi Philistines at Gath; at another time he wajs fern to 
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Mek protoctioii from the king of Moab ; and on a thiid oc- 
casion, it was only by a timely eyacuation of the town of 
Keilah, which he had just reheyed from a besieging army 
of Philistines, that he escaped being basely delivered into 
the hands of SauL Yet was David's behaviour to his nithr 
less pursuer maiked by the most praiseworthy generosity. 
Twice he spared his life, when fortune had placed it at his 
disposal ; and when his followers Mrongly urged upon him 
the necessity of freeing his country, as weU as himself^ 
from oppression, he made no hesitation, even at such a mo- 
ment, in pledging himself to treat with kindness SauI^s 
posterity. But acts of generosity were thrown away upon 
Saul. Reckless of consequences, from a conviction tiiat 
God had deserted him, the tyrant rushed from one crime to 
another, till the land was defiled with his iniquities, and the 
cup of God's wrath became full. 

Such was the state of public ajQairs when Samuel the 
prophet died, and was buried with all the marks of public 
respect and sorrow to which his many excellences entitled 
him. Though no communication had for some time passed 
between ^e prophet and the king, it would appear that 
the latter, as long as Samuel lived, clung to the hope that 
their intercourse might yet be renewed ; at least we find 
him, after the prophet's death, acting in such a manner as 
cannot, upon any other principle, l^ explained. During 
the first years of his reign, Saul had exhibited great zeal in 
eradicating from Israel all wizards and magicians, as well 
real as pretended : now, however, that he stood alone, un- 
supported by any prophet of God, and unaided by advice 
from on high, the lung, with desperate wickedness, resolved 
to consult the powers of daikiess ; and as there chanced 
to be yet one person left who professed to d^al in the for- 
bidden art, to her he made a private journey as far as £n- 
dor. The design which he had in view on that occasion 
IS a remarkable one. An army of Philistines had again 
invaded his country, and there Was no person left alive 
from whom he could inquire as to God's designs respecting 
him ; for, amons other acts of tyranny, he h^ put to death 
the hi^-priest Ahimelech, and driven his successor to the 
necessity of seeking protection from David : Saul, there- 
fore, determined to bnng the soul of Samuel from its place 
of rest, that he might leant from^ it the fate whidh awidted 
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lum ; and as he teppeam to have entertained extnvagant 
notions of the influence of spells and incantations, he ex- 
perienced no doubt that the witch of £n-dor would be able 
to gratify lus desire. 

Who the witch of £n-dor was — ^whether she 
^'ry^Q really held communication with the spirits of dark* 
* ness, or was enabled, by superior crafty to deceive 
the people, it is not very easy to determine ; but in her 
supernatural powers Saul manifestly believed, and- the 
event was undeniably such as we possess no means, on 
what are termed natural principles, to explain. Having 
reached the woman's dwelling in disguise, and opened to 
her his wishes, she readily consented to gratify them, 
provided he would assure her of escaping the vengeance of 
the king, the well-known enemy of necromancers ; and, 
on his giving a pledge to that effect, she proceeded vrith 
her incantations, of the routine of wldch, however, no ac- 
count is -given. It is more than probable that the witch 
of £n-dor, like the magicians of Egypt, was a mere pre- 
tender to occult science, though of the interference of evil 
spirits in the affairs of men, during these early ages, we 
possess too many proofs, both in sacred and profane his- 
tory, to doubt ; — ^but, however this may be, Saul himself was 
not more horrified, when there suddenly stood before them 
a shadowy being bearing the resemblance which Samuel 
bore while alive, and arrayed in the garments which he 
had been accustomed to wear, than viras the woman at 
whose summons it appeared. She shrieked aloud in dis- 
may, while Saul, bending his head towards the earth, lis- 
tened to a doom of fearful import. ** The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom out of thine hand," said the vision, ** and 

£'[ven it to thy neighbour, even to David. Moreover, the 
ord will also dehver Israel with thee, into the hand of 
the Philistines : and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me : the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel into 
the hand of the Philistines." Saul heard no more. His 
limbs refused to do their office, his unews were unstrung, 
and he fell like one smitten, vrith a mortal wound, to the 
earth ; nor was it without urgent importunity, on the part 
both of the woman and his servants, that he was at length 
prevailed upon to strengthen himself, by taking food, 
against the perils of the morrow. 
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White Saul was thai ooiidQetiii|f Wmiwilt David» dxiven 
from place to place, had been niaelj treated by an indi- 
iridaal, called Nabal, whom, but for the prudence of his 
wife, he would have destroyed ; and was at last compelled 
to seek shelter among the Philistmes, an alternative which 
-he did not adopt without extreme regret. There, in the 
town of Ziklaff, he established himself^ and as king Achisb, 
in whose dominions the place lay, was aware of the quar- 
rel between Saul and his ^est, he treated the latter 
with great distinction. DaTid, however, was no traitor. 
Though he pretended an extreme desire of leading the 
van in the army, with which Achish was preparing to in- 
vade Israel, he, nevertheless, so contrived matters, as to 
excite the jealousy of the Philistine chiefs, to gratify vrhom 
the King of Gath ordered him to the rear, and forbade his 
taking part in the campaign. David affected excessive 
mortification at this, and remonstrated against the arrange- 
ment ; but the king was resolute, so he returned to cany 
on war with increased numbers against the Amalekites, 
whom he defeated in numerous encounters. 

In the mean while, the armies of Saul and of the Philis- 
tines came into presence, and a furious battle was fought 
Nothing daunted by the denunciations of the prece^ng 
night, Saul bore himself bravely in the struggle, both as 
general and a warrior ; but the hand of destiny was upon 
him, and his exertions proved of no avail. Outnumbered 
and broken, the Israelites gave way in all directions. It 
was in vain that Saul and his sons, more especially Jona- 
than, the bravest of the brave, strove to rally them. Their 
example and entreaties were alike thrown away, and 
the rout became complete from one end of the line to the 
other. Then it was that Jonathan, charging in the thick- 
est of the fray, met the death which had been denounced 
asainst him. A similar fate befell two of his brothers ; 
iiniile their father, weak with watching, and enfeebled by 
wounds, found himself alike unable to escape and to main- 
tain the combat. In this emergency, with the prospect of 
capture and disgrace before him, he came to the desperate 
resolution of perishing by his own hand, and, falling upon 
his sword, he gave to the prediction of the vision a terrible 
accoinplishment. 

The bodies of Saul and his sons were recognised by the 
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Fliilistines on the field, and these bailiarians proeeeded to 
heap upon them indicnities of which they could feel no> 
thing. They cut off their headi, sent expresses every 
where to announce their triumph) and stripping them of 
their armour, offered it as an acceptable oblation in the 
temple of Ashtaroth. The heads, again, of the Hebrew 
princes were set up upon Dagon's temi^, as their car- 
casses were gibbeted over the walls of Bethshan, where 
they hung till the men of Jabesh-gilead, with commendable 
piety, stole them by nig^t, and honoured them with rites 
of sepulture. Thus perished Saul, one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters in Sacred History, and thus was the 
dynasty which first arose in Israel extinguished in a single 
reigh. 

There are Yery few facts recorded in theiportion of Scrip- 
ture of which the preceding pages contain an abridgment, 
which appear to us to stand in need either of explanation 
or defence. No man who understands, in any degree, the 
nature of the Hebrew constitution, or entertains just no- 
tions of God's designs in all his dealings with that strange 
people, will experience the smallest surprise at the charge 
of guilt brought against them in consequence of their de- 
mand of a king. From the mode of expression employed 
by their speakers it is very evident that the Israelites aimed, 
on that occasion, at an absolute emancipation jfrom Divine 
control; that of the theocracy under whicji they had 
hitherto lived they were weary, and that they desired to be» 
'* like other nations," fireed from the restraints of an espe- 
cial Providence. Hence, and not firom any indisposition to 
sanction an arrangement for which, indeed, the law had 
provided, proceeded that remarkable declaration of Jeho- 
vah, when desiring Samuel to comply with their wishes, he 
adds, ** they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I should not reign over them ;" and hence also 
the behaviour of Samuel m bringing upon them 'the judg- 
ment of a thunderstorm, at a season when, above all others, 
its occurrence was most to be deprecated. But as they ap» 
pear to have been cured of their folly, almost as soon as 
they fell into it, we read of no lasting punishments in- 
flicted npon them till Saul, by his disregard of the will of 
his Divine Master, drew the nation into sin, as sin led the 
way to suffering. The desire, therefore, of the Hebrew* 
Vol. I. — ^A a 
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« 

to hiiTe their laws ndminiitered by one man, in whose 
family the chief executiTe power should be hereditary, was 
not smiul ; — it was the impious and weak inclination to be 
in all respects as the other nations, which alone gave of- 
fence to the Most High. 

But it may be askwl, was not the theocracy, in the proper 
sense of that term, necessarily abrogated, on the elevation 
of an indhridual to supreme power, and the substitution of 
an hereditary for an elective sovereignty 1 We have no 
hesitation in giving to this question an answer decidedly in 
the negative. Under their king% as under their judges, 
the Israelites were still, strictly, the inheritance of Jeho- 
vah, at least till some time after the return from their Baby 
lonish captivity, as the following abstract from Bishop 
Warburton's reasoning appears to us distinctly to prove. 

That illustrious prdbte observes, 1st : ^ Though the peo- 
ple's purpose in their clamours for a king was indeed to 
uve under a gentile monarchy, like their idolatrous neigh- 
bours, yet in compassion to their blindness, God in this, as 
in many other instances, indulged their prejudices, without 
exposing them to the ftJtal consequences of their project, 
which, if complied with in the sense in which they had 
formed it, would have been a withdrawing from them of 
his extraordinary providence, at a time when they could 
not support themselves without it : he therefore gave them 
a king, but such a one as was only his viceroy or deputy, 
and who, on that account, was not left to the people's elec- 
tion, but choiien by himself, and chosen for fife, which it 
does not appear that all the judges were." 

2d : '* This king had an unlimited executive power, as 
Grod's viceroy must needs have ; and it is to be noticed, that 
for its exercise he was amenable, not to the people, but to 
Jehovah, whom David, in consequence, calls his ovm king 
as well as the King of Israel.*' 

:^ : <* He had no legislative authority, which every king 
then had, but which no viceroy could have. David mS 
Solomon, indeed, appointed the courses of the priests, but 
the latter is said to have done so according to the order of 
the former, who is expressly styled the *man of God,' 
who therefore acted under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit." 

4th : « The king was placed and displaced by God at 
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pleasuDre, of which, as viceroy, we see the perfect fitness, 
but as sovereign by the people's choice, or by any other 
right, we cannot easily account for. No doubt God is, by 
inherent ri^ht, the sovereign disposer of all things, both in 
heaven and <hi earth ; but in the establishing of the go- 
vernment of Israel, he appears to' have treatS with that 
people as men, equally independent, treat with each other, 
and to have left it at first to their own option, whether 
they would have himself for their kingJ*^ 

5th: "The very same punishment was ordained for 
cursing the king as for blaspheming God, namely, stoning 
to deaUi ; and the reason is intimated in these words of 
Abishai to David, * Shall not Shimei be put to death for 
this, because he cursed the Lord's anointed V the common 
title of the kings of Judah and Israel." 

6th : "The throne and kingdom of Judea is all along 
expressly declared to be God's throne and God's kingdom. 
Thus, in the first Book of Chronicles it is said, that * So- 
lomon sat on the throne of the Lord as kmg^ instead of 
David, his father.' And the ^een of Sheba, who had 
doubtless been informed by Solomon of ^e true nature of 
his kingdom, compliments him in these words : * Blessed 
be th« Lord thy God, which delighted in thee, and set thee 
on his throne^ to he Jang for the Lord thy ChdJ* In like 
manner, Ahissah says to the house of Israel, on their de- 
fection from Rehoboam, ' and now ye think to withdraw 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.' 

7th: ""the penal laws against idolatry were still in 
force during their kings, and put in execution by their best 
rulers ; which alone is a demonstration of the subsistence 
of the theocracy, because such laws would be unjust under 
any other form of government." 

8th : " It appears that a certain degree of inspiration 
was vouchsafed to their several kings, or at least to the 
first of each d3rnasty of kings, to enable them to discharge 
properly the duties of God's vicegerents, and that this ^ft 
was not withdrawn till they were rejected from their high 
ofBce, or had rendered themselves unworthy of it. Thus, 
when. Saul was appointed to be * captain over the Lord's 
inheritance, as soon as he had turned his back to ^o from 
Samuel, God gave him another heart, and turned him into 
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a new man,' to qualify him for the gov^nunent of his peo- 
ple ; but ^en he had rendered himieU^ by hie rebeUiona 
against his Divine Sorereign, unworthy of the office, that 
i^irit was withdrawn from him, and conferred on David, 
who was anointed to succeed him. In like manner, when 
Solomon succeeded to the kingdom, God bestowed on him 
**a wise and understanding heart, to enable him to govern 
and judge the people,' who are expressly styled, not Solo- 
mon's, but God's people." 

It will be seen that Bishop Warburton argues for the 
necessity of a continuance of the theocracy, on the ground 
that vdtnout the protection of an extraordinary Providence, 
the Hebrews could not have maintained themselves against 
the numerous and exasperated enemies by whom they 
were surrounded. This is strictly true ; yet it is of stiU 
greater importance to consider the equal and extraordinary 
Providence as necessary at that period, and long afterward, 
in order to check the propensities of a wayward race to 
idolatry, and to prepare th^m graduaBy for the reception 
of the Messiah, m whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed. A long succession of prophets was accord- 
ingly sent, at the he^ of whom stands Samuel, to pave 
the way for that dispensation which Moses had taught 
them to expect ; and to remove, by little and little, the sha- 
dows of the law, as the people became more and more able 
to bear the light. The fim splendour of that light, how* 
ever, the nation at large was never able to bear : and hence 
the extraordinary Providence was never withdrawn from 
them till some time after their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, by which they appear to have been completely 
cured of their disposition to idolatry, and led to turn their at- 
tention more steadily to the investigation of revealed truth. 

To the very last, however, the theocracy may be said, in 
a certain sense, to have existed. While captives of the 
kings of Babylon, the Jews still lived in obedience to 
those laws wMch, as they emanated from God, could not, 
except by God, be repealed. After their establishment of 
their independence, too, the same code was rigidly obeyed ; 
nor was it until our Saviour Christ set up a new and spi- 
ritual kingd<Hn, to be governed by a new and spiritual law, 
that the law originally delivered from Mount Sinai ceased 
to be binding. 
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Having noticed this, which i» by fiur the most important 
point involved in the preceding details, we deem it unne- 
cessary to distnuit the reader's attention, by bringing into 
view lesser difficulties, merely that they may be over- 
dirown. That many matters stand on record which de- 
serve credit only in consequence of their place in Holy Writ, 
is indisputable ; and that various actions are recorded, even 
of the most upright characters introduced, to wMch our 
more correct notions of right and wrong are not easily re- 
conciled, no one will deny. But if it be borne in mind that 
the portion of history before us treats of barbarous times, 
and of a people which lived under circumstances in every 
respect without parallel, these will not be likely to affect 
the ingenuous reader with the smallest uneasiness. One 
fact alone may seem to demand a little more notice than 
has been already bestowed upon it ; we allude to the ap- 
pearance of Samuel's ghost before Saul at the bidding of 
the witch of £n-dor. 

There is nothing which we profess ourselves less will- 
ing to admit, than that there ever existed such necro- 
mancers or magicians, as those of which the fables of the 
dark ages make mention. That the spirits of darkness 
-were permitted, in early times, to exercise greater power 
over the bodies and minds of men than they exercise now, 
eannot, we think, be denied by any unprejudiced inquirer ; 
while the Bible unquestionably makes mention of more 
than one occurrence in which an evil spirit has been an 
agent. But of the power of particular persons to summon 
such spirits to their aid, and by means of them to perform 
miracles, we can discover no evidence in any history, sa- 
cred or pro&ne. With respect to the witch of £n-dor, 
again, we have already given it as our opinion, that she 
belonged to the same class of impostors in which the ma- 
gicians who strove against Moses deserve to be numbered ; 
in other words, that she was an artful woman, who, by the 
application of ventriloquism and phantasmagoria, deceived 
the unwary, and led them into idolatry. The whole story, 
indeed, of Samuel's reappearance distinctly proves, that 
the witch, while performmg her mummeries, anticipated 
no such condumon to them,; for, had she reaUy {Mssessed 
the power of calling the dead from their graves, it is incon- 
ceivably th^t Ae shftvUd heve manifested the excessive ter* 

Aa:» 
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ror into wbkh the viiioB of SamiMl threw her^ It wppwrsj 
dierefor^, to us, that God, for a wise paipoae, peimitted 
the ghoet of Samuel to yevisitthe earth ; hot that, in effects 
ing that extraordinary end, the wcnnan'e incantationB had 
no share. If it be farther urged that the tale is altogether 
■o wonderful as to be beycmd belief we are compeUed to 
admit that we ourselTes believe it only because it ie nar- 
rated in the Bible. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Davi^a W(mdermg9-^He mountt the Throne— His Errort—Bis Fe^ 
milg Duatter*— Rebellion of Ahsalomr-'I* suppresud—Ikand Re- 
ttondt-^Otjeetiona antwered. 

▲. M. 4841 TO 4376.^B. c. 1070 to 1086. 

Whili Saul was thus fidfiUinff the destiny which God 
had appcHnted him, David, at the head of a bold and daily 
increasinfir band, carried on a desultory and successful war 
against the heathen nations around him. It happened, 
that, during his sojourn in king Achish's camp, the Ama- 
lekites, in revenge for numerous inroads on his part, made 
an expedition against Ziklag, and coming upon it when 
deserted by its garrison, mi^e thiAiselves masters of the 
place. No lives appear to have been lost on that occasion, 
for the invaders were more eager to eecure plunder than 
revenge ; but th^ burned the town to the ground, carried 
off the women and children, cattle and goods, and began 
a disordexly, becauise a triumphant, march heuck into their 
own country. Their triumph, however, was of short con- 
tinuance% l)avid, inlbnned of what had happened, com'^ 
menced a n^d pursuit, «nd overtook the marauders in the 
dissert. There he attacked them, when in a state of abso- 
lute confusion, put them totally to the rout, and not only 
recovered all the property which had originally belonged to 
his followers, but obtained an immense spoil, which they 
had cdlected from different p(»nts in the land of the Phi- 
listines. 

David bad retained from this suecessfol eomedition YnA 
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two days, when an Amalekite arrived in Ziklag with intel- 
ligence of the defeat of the Israelite army, and the death of 
Saul and his sons. The man conununicated the above inn 
formation with great apparent -satisfiu^on, under the idea 
that it would be received with a similar feeling ; indeed, he 
went so far as to arrogate to himself the honour of having 
slain Saul with his own hand; and produced the monarch's 
crown and bracelet, in testimony of the truth of his story. 
But he was deceived in the character of the individual to 
whom he addressed himself. Instead of rewarding, David 
upbraided him with his treachery, and ordering his guards 
to fall upon him, he put him to death on the spot. 

The throne was now empty,, and David, remembering the 
purpose for which he had been solemnly set aside by Samuel, 
considered that the m(mient had at length arrived when it 
behooved him to accomplish it. He accordingly consulted 
Jehovah as to the propriety of the measure, and obtaining 
a fiivourable answer, set out with his family and followers 
for Hebron. Here he was well received by the heads of 
the tribe of Judah, who immJodiately acknowledged him as 
king ; but the example was not followed on the instant by 
the rest of Israel ; on the contrary, Ish-bosheth, the son of 
Saul, had already mounted the throne, chiefly through the 
infltfience of Abner, the late king's unde ; and that .prince 
fixing his residence at Mahanaim, Israel became divided, 
for a time, into two sovereignties. 

It was not to be supposed, that between persons so cir- 
cumstanced, peace would long be preserved. For a year or 
two, indeed, a sort of armed truce continued, each party re- 
garding the other with suispicious jealousy; but matters 
came gradually to a crisis, which was hastened by the fol- 
lowing occurrence: Abner, the general of Ish-boeheth's 
army, and Joab, the leader of David's, had drawn their 
forces to a head near the pool of Gibeon; when the former 
proposed that twelve champions from each side should en- 
gage in the warlike pastime of fencing. The challenge 
was accepted by Joab ; and the young men, converting a 
«port into a serious reality, fell by one another's hands. 
This brought on a battle, wmch ended in the defeat of Ab- 
ner, Mih some loss ; but Asahel, Joab's brother, falliof in 
the pursuit, the iugitives^were enabled to make good meir 
retreat in order. 
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Ths wwt thui beffon, nged during seTeral jeaxs ynth 

Seat viotonM, David's party gaining strength every day, as 
at of Ish-bosheth declined; till at last, the son of Saul, 
by an imprudent quanrel with Abner, deprived himself of 
lus only diance of soocess. Abner, it appears, on the death 
of Sam, had taken one of his master's concuUnes to wife; 
and Ish-bosheth, more mindful of the empty dignity of the 
crown than of the important services of his general, re- 
proved the latter in no measured terms for his presumption. 
This was more than the pride of a man, conscious of his 
own merits, and of his master's weakness, could endure. 
Abner instantly renounced his allegiance to Ish-bosheth, 
opened a conununication with David, and easily persuaded 
the heads of Israel to follow his example. But he was 
poorly requited for such services. Joab, alanned lest he 
miffht come between himself and the favour of his aoTereign, 
enticed him into his power; and though covered by the 
sanctity of a safe conduct from David, treacherously slew 
faim. 

Dvnd was highly indignant at the bloody deed; but so 
creat was Joab's influence with the army, and so insecure 
his own condition, that he felt himself precluded from tak- 
ing the notice of it which it deserved. He contented him- 
eeif, therefore, with openly expressing his abhorrence of 
the murder ; and, causing a public funeral to be bestowed 
upon Abner, he himself attended as chief mourner. Nor 
were his apprehensions of the consequences likely to arise 
either trifling or ill-founded. Had Ish-bosheth possessed 
the talents of his fa^ier, there cannot be a doubt that he 
might have turned the affair to good account; for the 
chiefig of Israel were naturally inflamed into fury, not less 
than apprehensive, each on his own account; but Ish 
bosheth was a weak prince, incapable of availing himself 
of the opportunity, or indeed of supporting the dignity 
of his situation, now that Abner was taken away firom 
him. The result was, that a conspiracy was entered into 
against bia life, which two of his attendants, Rechab and 
Baanah, carried into execution. They attacked him while 
asleep in the heat of the day, cut off his head, and carried 
it to David; who bestowed upon them the same reward 
which he had previously bestowed upon the lying Ama^ 
lekite. 
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The death of Ish-bosheth having removed every 
tOR^* ^^^^'^^^ ^^ David's succession, he was acknowledged 
' as kinf hy all the tribes of Israel. The first use 
which he made of power was, to march with a numerous 
army against Jerusalem; the fort or citadel of which, situ* 
ated on Mount Sion, had continued from the days of 
Joshua in the hands of the Jebusites ; and having taken it 
by assault, in which Joab eminently distinguished himself 
he established there the seat of his government. A hand- 
some and costly palace was accordinffly built, the bounds 
of the city were enclosed on every ^ide, and Jerusalem be- 
came from thenceforth the capital of the Hebrew empire. 
Here David dwelt for some time in peace and great pros- 
perity, in the midst of a multitude of wives, of a numerous 
offspring, and of faithful and obsequious servants. 

But the life of David, whether as a sovereign or 
f 061* '^ P'^vate person, was not destined to be one of re- 
* pose. His architectural labours were scarcely com- 
pleted, when a violent inroad of the Philistines summoned 
him to the field, where fresh victories, the indications of 
God's power, awaited him. Twice he overthrew their 
armies in battle, on the plain of Rephaim ; after which, he 
carried the war into their countiy with distinguished suc- 
cess ; and then, returning to Jerusalem, he resumed the oc*> 
cupations from which their hostile movements had with- 
drawn him. 

One of the fiist acts of the Hebrew monarch, on 
1 AAA* the close of the war, was, to bring up the ark with 
^^^' great pomp and ceremony from K^jalth-jearim tothe 
capital. He was attended on this occasion by a c<nps of 
thirty thousand men, partly, perhaps, for the sake of doing 
honour to the procession, but not less ia order that all 
hazard of interruption from the Philistines might be 
averted ; and the ark being placed on a new cart, the whole 
set forward.* Bands of music went before, and the shouts 
of multitudes rent the air, when an event befell, which in a 
moment converted the joy of David and his company into 
horror. By some accident or another the ark lost its equi- 
librium, and Uzzah, one of the drivers, fearful lest it might 
fall, stretched out his hand to support it. As Uzzah be- 
longed not to the privileged class, to whom alone it was 
allowed to touch that sacred coHer, he was instantly struck 
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dmd for hU pnfumption ;* and so great was the effect prc»> 
duced upon all those who witnessed the oocoirence, «tua 
David became afraid to proceed &rther in his project. The 
ark was aceordingij arrested in its pro gr e s s at the dweUing 
of a Levite, whose name was Obed-eaom, where for some 
time it remained, till the king, recovering from his panic, 
once more made an effoit to remove it to Jerusalem. On 
this occasion, no cause of drawback to the general re- 
joicing appeared. Numeroas and somptuous offerings 
greetM it as it passed; bands of minstrels, with David at 
Uieir head, went before; and finally, it was lod^red in a 
tabernacle which the king had prepared for it, within the 
precincts of Mount Sion. But even now, David's triumph 
received a check from a quarter, whence it ought, least of 
all, to have issued. His wife Michal, Saul's daughter, who 
had been separated from him for a season, and whom he 
vecovered only when he ascended the throne, affected to 
treat him with contempt, because he had danced and sung 
songs of triumph before the aik ; and David withdrew him- 
self, in consequence, altogether from her society. 

The ark being thus lodged in Jerusalem, and a 
1 06S* S^j^^u palace built for lumsel^ David next medir 
* tated the erection of a temple, in which the hallowed 
chest might be deposited, with greater splendour than now 
surrounded it. He had proceeded so far in this design as 
to dedicate a large quantity of gold and silver to the un- 
dertaking ; and to procure a f^sh supply of cedar-wood 
from his ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, when it was an- 
nounced by Nathan, tiie prophet or seer, that for him the 
honour of such a building was not reserved, but that his 

* An objection has been taken to this occurrenoe, at if the Sfoddea 
death of uzzah, on so Cfinal an occasion, were opposed to all oar no- 
tions of God*8 jmtioe and goodneas, more espedallv as ttie error into 
which he fell eeema to hare oeen involuntary. To this i| is anfflcient to 
reply, that aome such example as the catastrophe in question afibrded, 
was requisite, in order to bring back the IsraeUtea generally to a due 
reverence for the ark, in which, aiuce it fell into the handa of the Phiiia- 
tinea, they aeem to have been wanting. That the case was so, pavid'a 
exhortation to Zadok and Abiathar, on an after occasion, distinctly 
proves. " Te are the chief of the fethers of the Levites," aays he* 
** oanctify yourselves, therefore, both ye and your brethren, that you 
may bring up the ark of the Lord God of Israd to the place that I have 
prepared (or it ; hecause yedidit not at thejirst^ the Lord our Qod mads 
a breach upon us, for that we sought him not, after the doe order.* 
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ton should more than execute the plan which he had devised. 
Assurances were moreover given, that in the event of their 
paying constant obedience to the Divine laws, his poste- 
rity should, tliroughout many generations, occupy the 
throne of Israel ; while the promise, first granted to Adam 
in Paradise, and afterward repeated in succession to the 
patriarchs, was renewed, though in obscure terms, to him. 
For all these acts of mercy David was exceedingly thankful, 
and he expressed bis gratitude, as he was accustomed to do, 
in a hymn of striking beauty. 

From that time David gave himself, during many years, 
to the prosecution of wars and conquests. Not only were 
the Philistines subdued, and Gath, their chief city, taken, 
but Moab, the Syrians of Zobah, the Syrians of Damas- 
cus, the Ammonites, the Amalekites, and the Edomites, 
all felt the weight of his arm, till the bounds of the king- 
dom of Israel may be said to have extended over the whole 
space originally promised to Abraham. This done, David 
returned, loaded with spoils, to Jerusalem, and piously 
dedicated the precious metals which he had taken to the 
service of the tabernacle. 

David's greatness was now at its height. Victorious 
abroad, and the sovereign of a united ahd prosperous em- 
pire at home, he conducted. himself with strict attention to 
the laws of Jehovah, by placing fit persons over each de- 
partment in the state, and by regulating his domestic ha- 
bits according to the dictates of piety and honour. In 
particular, he faithfully fulfilled his promises to Saul and 
to Jonathan, by granting to Mephibosheth, the son of the 
latter, all the lands held by his grandfather, and by treating 
with marked kindness even Ziba, because he had been a 
faithful servant to his master. It would have been well 
for him, had he possessed the same control over his own 
passions, which he was in the habit of exercising over the 
passions of others. 

Things were in this state, when Nahash, King of the 
Ammonites, from whom David had, in former times, re- 
ceived hospitality, died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Hanun. To this prince the Hebrew monarch sent ambas- 
sadors, to congratulate liim on his accession to the throne, 
and to renew the league of amity which had subsisted be- 
tween Nahash and himself, fiut the young king, listenmg 
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lo the tdnee of evil ooanseUon* put upon the Hebfew ea* 
▼oyw the meet grievoos inialta whkh it was poesible to 
bestow. He caused their beards to be shaved on one side 
oi the face, their gaiments to be cut short by the nnddle, 
and in this i^ht dismissed them. David's indi|p[iatioD 
was violently and justly roused. He ordered Joab to 
march at the head of a mat army, for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the honour of his crown ; and that warrior, find- 
inffno£ing to oppose him by the way, proceeded rapidly 
to Kabbah. Here he encountered a considerable body of 
Syrians, with whom the Ammonites had formed an alli- 
ance drawn up in the open country, while the AnmMNiites, 
who esteemed themselves less expert in warlike operations, 
held the strons ground about the town ; but Joab made 
such a disposition of his forces, as to engage both divisions 
at the same moment. A great and decisive victory crowned 
his efforts ; but the season of the year bein^ too for ad- 
vanced to authorize the conmiencement of a siege, he con- 
tented himself with chasing the fugitives within the walls, 
and returned home. 

In the mean while, David had conducted the war in per- 
son, with his usual vigour, against Hadarezer, the Syrian 
monarch. Having come up with his main anny at Hdam, 
he defeated it with prodigious slaughter, Bla3ring the gene- 
ral Shobach, and destroymg both his cavalry and chariots, 
which so alanned the petty princes, who acknowledged 
Hadarezer as their feudal superior, that one and all has- 
tened to make their peace with the conqueror. Finally, 
Hadarezer himself sued for pardim, and the Ammonites, 
deserted by their allies, stood alone to abide the shock of 
David's fiuy. Nor was it long before the storm burst 
upon them. In the early part of spring, as soon as it was 
practicable to take the field, David again despatched Joab 
against Rabbah, who, alter laying waste the open country, 
and possessing himself of numerous outposts, closely in- 
vested the place. 

Such was the condition of public affairs, when Da« 
1052 ^^^' ^^^ ^^ not accompanied the army, beheld, one 
' evening, from Uie top o£ his house, a beautiful wo- 
man in the bath. He instantly conceived for her a violent 
attachment, and though he learned that she was the wife 
of a brave and faithfid soldier, bis passion so completely 
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overcame his reason, that he tscrupled not to set all moral 
and religious obligations at defiance. The consequences 
were fatal both to himself and others. After sereral 
finutless eiSbrts to s^ve Bath-sheba's reputation, the king 
formed the desperate resolution of ordering Joab to ex- 
pose her husband Uriah in battle, and the latter perilled 
by the swords, indeed, of the Ammonites, but by the con- 
trivance of his sovereign. This fact was no sooner com- 
municated to him, than David, with perfect composure, 
took Bath-sheba to wife, and after a short campaign in per« 
son against Rabbah, which he took by storm, inflicting a 
terrible punishment upon its rulers, he returned to Jeru- 
salem in apparent forgetfulness that the laws of God were 
not to be violated wi£ impunity. 

Time passed, and the partner of his guilt presented him 
with a son, the fruit of their illicit intercourse. Hitherto, 
no judgment had befiiJlen him ; nor had he been taught, 
by any palpable sign, that Jehovah was offended : but now 
the annoimcement was made after a fashion wnich came 
home to the bosom of the conscience-struck monarch. 
The prophet Nathan appeared before him, and in a payable 
of singular beauty, in which ^ rich man is represented as 
seizing upon the solitary ewe-lamb of his poor neighbour, 
compelled him to pronounce a heavy sentence of condemna^ 
tion against himself. This w9b precisely what the pro- 
phet desired to effect. He showed David that he was the 
unfeeling individual who esteemed the sufferings of a 
neighbour as nothing, provided they opened the way to his 
own gratifications ; and he informed hmi, that though God, 
fai consideration of his penitence, would spare his own life, 
a heavy penalty would nevertheless be exacted from him ; 
nor did any great while elapse ere his punishment 
began. 

The child to v^ch Bath-sheba had given birth died, in 
spite 6f the urgent prayers and profound humiliation of its 
father. This was but the commencement of sorrows, 
which the birth of Solomon can hardly be said to have ma- 
terially alleviated ; and the monarch's sufferings became, 
for a timef more oppressive, in proportion as their tide 
rolled on. Among a numerous ofispring of sons, David 
had only one daujniter, who was bom to him by Maacfaay 
Ae daoffhter of Talmai* King of Geshur, and was calM 
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Tamar. like her brother Abealom, Tamar was a peraoii 
of rarpaaaing beauty, and her beauty excited a violent and 
umatwal passion in the bosom of Amnon, David's eldest 
sonbyanoUierwife. It was not, however, in the young man's 
power inmiediately to gratify his wishesj because the daugh- 
ters of aroyal house were then, as they are now, kept secfaided 
in eastern countries even firom the society of their brothers ; 
but at last, through the contrivance of a firiend named Jo- 
nadab, he forcibly accomplished his design. This was 
scarcely done, however, ere his kive degenerated into hi^ 
tred, and he thrast the miserable girl, wiSi insult and loath- 
ing, from his presence. 

It was but natural that Tamar should communicate her 
misfortune both to her father and her brother Absalom. 
She did so ; and while the former expressed his indignation 
in strong terms, the latter, meditatin^r a d ieper revenge, 
said nothing. By this means he contrived to impress upon 
the minds of the public a persuasion that he intended to 
pass by the affiront unnoticed, because the individual who 
nad put it upon him and his sister was heir apparejE^ to the 
throne. But Absalom entertained very di^erent inten- 
tions. Having permitted an interval of two years to elapse, 
he invited all Us brothers, with .^mnon among the rest, to 
a rustic filte at his country-seat at Hasor, where armed 
men suddenly burst in upon the ravisher, and bateheied 
him in his cups. As might be supposed, the event created 
no trifling sensation, both at Jerusalem and elsewhere. At 
first, a rumour prevailed that Absalom had slain the whole 
of Ids brothers, which threw David into an excess of ttat- 
row; and though the return of the horrified oompany to 
the capital established the ^undlessnoss of the ruiiKmr, 
enough had been dcme to wrmg the heart of a parent naore 
than commonly attached to his children. 

David felt once more that his sins had been great« as he 
contemplated the absolute destruction of his domestie 
peace ; and he acknowledged in bitterness of spirit the jue- 
tiee of a punishment, of which the fhll amount had net 
yet been experienced. 

Having thus satisfied his revenge^ Msaleqa fled to 4m 
court of his maternal giandfather^ mere, durinf thxee 
▼ears, he ooniinued in exile ; at the Ad of whic» iimey 
ioab, perceiving that his lather's ange( had abated* Ottn- 
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trived to have an order for his recall issued. Two years 
more, however, were permitted to elapse before I) avid 
would consent to see him ; nor was it till after repeated 
intercessions on the part of his nobles, that the feelings of 
the parent were permitted to prevail over those of the mo- 
narch. But it ivould Jiave been well for David had he 
given way to no such amiable weakness. Turbulent and 
ambitious, Absalom no sooner found himself restored to 
his original place in society, than he formed the infamous 
design of dethroning his father; and he matured his plans 
with a degree of subtlety, which couljd hardly fail of en- 
suring their success. 

There appears to have been about this time an 
?Ma absence of due attention to the cares of government 
' at David's court. AVhether it was that Joab's in- 
fluence was excessive, and that, like other men who had 
wrought the state great services, he presumed upon his 
own ^merits, we are not told, but the course of justice 
Aeems to have been considerably impeded, through the in- 
terference of him and his adherents. Absalom' was not 
slow to take advantage of the circumstance. By speaking 
soothingly to such suitors as found their causes delayed 
and throwing out hints that he would willingly assist them, 
if it were in his power, he gradually insinuated himself 
into the good opinion of the multitude, till matters were 
brought, by little tod little, to the precise point, whither 
he was anxious to lead them. Then it was, that having 
obtained permission of his father to proceed as far as He^ 
bron, under the pretext of performing a vow which he had 
sworn, when at Geshur, he gaUiered together a band of 
daring conspirators, and rsusing the standard of revolt^ 
openly declared himself king of Israel. Nor was his party 
inconsiderable, either in point of numbers, or the personal, 
and political weight of such as supporteid it, seeing that, 
among others, Ahithophel, one of die most illustrious of 
Davids counsellors, joined the con^^iracy, and a large and 
well-appointed army followed him. 

As soon as information was conveyed to David of his 
son's rebellion, he made haste to evacuate Jerusalem, either 
because the city was unprepared to withstand a siege, or 
that he was unwilling to bring upon it so grievous a calap 
mity. H6 was followed by his goaids, his best troops, and 
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the chief of his frienday including Joab, who feithfiiH^ ad 
hered to hit fortunes ; but Zadok and Abiathar, the pnests, 
he commanded to return with the ark to its place, while 
his trusty counsellor, Hushai, the Archile, he prevailed 
upon to feign ap adherence to Absalom's cause, for the 
purpose of thwarting the designs of the crafty Ahithophel. 
Thus attended, David began his melancholy progress to- 
wards the Jordan. Grreat was the lamentation of the peo- 
ple at large, when they beheld their beloved monarch driven 
from his palace ; and great was the sorrow of David and 
his company, as they proceeded ; but there were not want- 
ing persons, to whom such a spectacle afforded matter of 
triumph and rejoicing. Of that number was Shimei, a 
Benjamite, of the lineage of Saul, who cursed and threw 
stones at the king as he passed ; while Ziba, the servant 
of Mephibosheth, took advantage of the confusion to wrong 
both his master and Ms sovereign. He loaded twro asses 
with provisions, ran out to present them to David, and as- 
serting that Mephibosheth had transferred his allegiance to 
the usurper, obtained a grant of his possessions Srom the 
indignant monarch. 

While David was thus conducting himself, Absalom and 
his increasing band advanced rapimy upon the capital, of 
which they took quiet possession, no garrison having been 
left to defend it. Here a council was called to del2>eTate 
upon the measures which it behooved the conspirators next 
to pursue. It was resolved, at AhithophePs suggestion, so 
thoroughly to involve themselves, that no hope of a recon- 
ciliation with the dethroned sovereign might remain. With 
this view, Absalom consented publicly to take as his own, 
ten of his father's concubines who had been left behind, 
after which the same wily adviser urged the necessity of 
pursuing David and bringing him to battle, ere he should 
nave time to gather strength. But this advice, which, had 
it been followed, might have led to the full accomplishment 
of Absalom's purposes, was happily frustrated by the in- 
terposition of llushai, to whom, after a slight hesitation, 
the usurper incautiously gave his confidence. Hushai re- 
minded Absalom that his father's guards, though few in 
number, were all men of tried courage and matured disci- 
pline ; he urged the hazard of driving such an army to de- 
spair, by compelling it to fight where retreat was unetfc- 
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tunable, and thus woiking upon the fears of those to 
T^hom he spoke, he prevailed in causing Ahithophel*s plan 
to be rejected. He lost no time, however, in sending off 
messengers to warn David of his danger, who instantly 
broke up his camp from Bahurim and retired beyond the 
Jordan ; while Ahithophel, mortified at the rejection of his 
plan, and conscious that the affair was dei^rate, returned 
to his oym house and hanged himself. 

David, after passing the Jordan, established himself at 
if ahanaim, where, being considerably reinforced, as well as 
abundantly supplied with provisions, he determined to give 
the rebels battle. The latter, led on by Absalom in per- 
son, under whom one Amasa, his maternal cousin, com- 
manded, soon made their appearance^ and both armies 
drew up, partly upon an open plain, and partly in the 
wood of Ephraim. On this occasion, David himself did 
not take the field, his followers having prevailed upon him 
to abide with the earrison in the city, hut the leaders were 
Joab, {he commander-in-chief, Abishai, Joab's brother, and 
Ittai, the Gittite, all distinguished warriors, and compa- 
nions of David's early fortunes. To these the king gave 
pressing instructions on no account whatever to permit 
Absalom to be slain, for whom, in spite of all his crimes, 
the fond father appears to have nourished to the last an 
extravagant partiality. 

A furious battle was fought, which ended in the defeat 
of the rebel army, with the loss of twenty thousand men. 
The slaughter, indeed, was the greater, that, owing to the 
intricacy of the thickets, it was difficult for fugitives to 
effect their escape; and the same circumstance, which 
caused the death of so many persons of less note, proved also 
fetal to Absalom. That prince, when galloping at speed 
under an oak, was caught by the head between its boughs, 
and being lifted from Ms mule, -hung suspended in air, till 
Joab became acquainted with his situation. The general, 
more mindful of his master's true interests, than studious 
to obey an imprudent order, hastened to end the war, by 
killing him who had occasicmed it ; after which he taused 
his troops to be recalled from the pursuit, and the broken 
army escaped. With respect to Absalom, his body was 
cast into a cave, where, according to custom, a cairn, or 
hnsQ pilb of stones, was raised over it* while messengvrs 
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ran to infoxm David of the success which had attended his 
arms. But, to him, not even the announcement of a vic- 
tory, nor the sure prospect of a restoration to the throne, 
sufficed to compensate for the loss of his Bon. He h- 
mented the fall of Absalom so undis^isedly as to excite 
the indignation not less than the pity of his followers ; noi 
was it till he became assured of the fatal consequences that 
were likely to follow, that he would consent so much as to 
conceal hu sorrow. Prudence, however, at last prevailed 
over natural feeling, and in the hurry and pomp of return- 
ing greatness, the anguish of the moment was drowned. 

Such u a connected histonr of the first portion of David's 
reign, as it stands on record m the second book of Samuel. 
That there occur in it more than one event not unlikely to 
perplex the inattentive reader, cannot be denied ; yet here, 
as elsewhere, the difficulties which present themselves re- 
quire nothing more than a moderate degree of reflection, 
in order to ml to pieces of their own weight. It has been 
asserted, for instance, of the portion of Scripture before 
us, that it tells a tale of little else besides cruelties and crimes, 
many of them perpetrated by David himself; and it has 
been triumphantly demanded how a man stained with so 
many vices, can, without impiety, be styled a *^ man after 
Ood*s own heart." We vnll endeavour to meet the objec- 
tion, because under it is comprehended all that the infidel 
is justified in urging against the credibility of the narrative. 

« The peculiar term, of which a use so i^iworthy is made, 
was applied, it will be recollected, to David, while that per 
sonage yet Hved the life of a private man, and kept his* 
fiUher's sheep. It was employed, moreover, by Grod hunseir 
as distinguishing the future from the present kins of Israel, 
not in their individual characters, as members of the great 
family of mankind, but as the chief rulers of God's chosen 
people. To understand its real import, therefore, all that 
seems necessary is, to ascertain the particular duties of the 
kings of Israel; and no man who is aware that Uiese 
monarchs filled, in the strictest sense of the phrase, the 
station of Jehovah's vicegerents, can for a moment be tu 
a loss in effecting that discovery. The kings of Israel 
were placed upon the throne, for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the Divine law, as that had been given through 
Moses. In an especial degree, it was their duty to pr^^ 
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BiBrve the people pure from the guilt of idolatry ; idolatry 
being, among the Hebrews, a crime equivalent to high-treason 
among us ; while, on all occasions, whether of foreign war 
or domestic arrangements, they were bound to act in strict 
obedience to the will of God, as that might be from time 
to time revealed to them. Whether this should be done 
by Urim, by the voice of a prophet, or some palpable and 
• immediate vision, the King of Israel was equally bound to 
obey; and as long as he did obey, literally, fully, and 
cfieerfully, he was, in his public capacity, a man after 
God's own heart. 

An ordinarily attentive perusal of the preceding pages 
will show, that David, as compared with Saul (and it is 
only with reference to such comparison, that the phrase 
under review ought to be regarded), was strictly worthy of 
the honourable title bestowed upon him. Whatever his 
private vices might be, in all public matters Ms obedience 
to God's laws was complete ; indeed, he never speaks of 
himself in any other language than as the servant or mi- 
nister of Jehovah. No mdividual among all that reigned 
in Jerusalem ever exhibited greater zeal against idolatry ; 
of the Mosaic' code he was, in his ojOicial capacity, uni- 
formly observant ; and to every command of God, by whom- 
soever conveyed, he paid strict attention. Such was by 
no means the case with Saul, as hia assumption of the 
priestly of^ce^ and hia conduct towards the Amalekites, 
demonstrate ; and it was simply to distinguish him fipom 
his predecessor, as one on whose steady devotion to the 
Divine wishes reliance could be placed, that God spoke of 
him to Samuel, in the terms so frequently misinterpreted. 

If it be farther urged that David's moral conduct was &ix 
from being perfect ; that his treatment of Joab, after the 
murder of Abner, was weak ; his behaviour to the captive 
Anunonites barbarous ; his conduct in the case of Uriah, 
the Hittitd, infamous 4 and his general treatment of his 
children without excuse ; we have no wish, as we profess 
not to haTe the power, absolutely to deny the assertions. 
His receiving Joab into £tivour, while his hands were red 
with the blood of Abner, may be pronounced an act of 
weakness ; yet it was such an act as any other person, in 
his circumstances, would have been apt to perform. Joab 
was a distinguished soldieri highly esteemed by the troop«i 
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and possessed of great influence in the nation; it would 
luiTe been the height of imprudence, had David, situated 
as he was, made such a man his enemy; but that he 
wholly disapprored of the treacherous deed which Joab 
had done, he took every conceivable means to demonstrate. 
He conferred a species of public funeral upon the murdered 
man, and attended it in person, as chief mourner. 

The treatment of the captive Ammonites was doubtless 
exceedingly cruel ; yet its cruelty may admit of some ex^ 
nuation, provided we take one or two matters, as they de- 
serve to be taken, mto consideration. In the first places 
the age was a barbarous <me, and from the influence of the 
times in which he lived, it would be folly to expect' that 
David could be free. In the next place, the tortures in- 
flicted upon the Ammonites are not to be understood as 
heaped indiscriminately upon the whole body of the people. 
The magistrates and principal men were alone *<put under 
saws and harrows of iron, and made id pass through the 
brick-kiln." And these suffered a fate so horrible, only in 
retaliation for similar excesses committed by their order 
upon certain Hebrew prisoners. Besides, the gross and 
unprovoked indignities heaped upon David's ambassadors 
might well inflame his fury to the highest pitch; since 
then, even more conspicuously than now, the persona of 
envoys were considered sacred, especially in the East. 
Without, therefore, attempting to excuse such actions, as 
no enlightened person would now, under any provocation, 
perpetrate, we must nevertheless repeat, that David^s treat- 
ment of the Ammonites was not absolutely devoid of exte- 
nuating circumstances; an assertion which cannot, we 
feel, be hazarded in reference to that monarch's behaviour 
towards Uriah, the Hittite. 

Perhaps there is not recorded in any volume a series of 
crimes more gross or inexcusable than those of which we 
are now bound to take notice. Adultery and murder are 
terms too mild for them, inasmuch as the particular acts of 
adultery and murder implied other offences scarcely* less 
heinous than themselves. The woman abused by David 
was the wife of a proselyte from a heathen nation, whom 
it was to the interest and honour of the true retigion lot 
the chosen head of God's nation to treat with marked deli- 
cacy. He was, moreov^, a brave and fidtfafuIsoldKer ; so 
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I brave and zealous in his master's service, that even when 

I summoned by the king himself to the capital, he refused to 

. *^indulge in its luxuries, while his comrades were exposed to 

- the hardships of war. This man David would have vitally 

. wronged, by introducing into his family a tohild of which 

1 the king himself was the father ; and failing in the accom* 
plishment^of a design so iniquitous, he coolly devised his 

I death. Again, that the deed might be done without bring- 
ing disgrace upon himself, he oiSered his' general to place 

1 this gallant soldier in a post of danger, and, deserting him 
^ there, to leave him to his fate ; and when all had befallen 

2 as he wished, hia observation was, that ** the sword de- 
1^ voured one as weU as another.'' These several occur- 
I rences, summed up, as they were, by the abrupt and 
' shameless marriage of Bath-sheba, combine to complete a 
I concatenation of crimes, of which it is impossible to speak 
r or think without horror ; yet is there nothing connected 
J with them, in the slightest degree, mischievous to the ere- 

1 dibility or consistency of Scripture! 

" It cannot, with any truth, be asserted that God either 

2 was, or is represented to have been, a party to these black 
f deeds. So ^ is this from being the case, that we find a 
J prophet sent expressly to the smiul monarch, to point out 
p to him the enormity of his offences, and to assure him of 
J a punishment, grievous in proportion to the desree of de- 
' filement which he had contracted. But as David's crimes 
U had been committed in his private capacity, so his punish- 
^ ment was made to affect his private fortunes. His own 
i children became the instruments of Grod's anger, and hea- 
f' vier domestic calamities than fell upon him, no man, per- 
A| haps, has ever endured. His only daughter (and, as such, 
w doubtless his favourite child) is ravished by her brother 

Amnon ; the ravisher is murdered by his brother Absalom ; 

i^ Absalom revolts against his father, drives him from his 

P capital, and is finaUy slain in battle fighting against hiip. 

^ If there be not in this enough to viniucate the honour of 

F God, we know not where marks of Divine displeasure are 

r. to be looked for; and as to the credibility of the Scriptural 

^ narrative, that appears to be strengthened, rather than 

^ weakened, by the detail of David's fall. No fictitious 

V writer would have represented one whom he had already 

W designated as <U man after God's own heart," and whom 
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h» endently deaxM his readen to regaid with peeoliaf 
reverence, as a murderer and adulterer. It is the province 
of a narrater of facts alone to speak of men as they were, 
by exposing the vices and follies even of his principal he- 
roes ; nor is the histoiy without its effect as a great moral 
warning. It teaches the important lesson, that the coiih 
mission of one crime seldom, if ever, faik to lead to the 
commission of oUiers; while it furnishes a memorable ex- 
ample of the clemency which forbids any sinner to despair, 
or regard himself as beyond the pale of mercy. 

Or David's conduct towards his children, it seems to us 
little better than a waste of time to set^ up either an expla- 
nation or a defence. Extravagantly partial to them be 
doubtless was ; so partial as to pass over in their behaviooi 
crimes which, we can hardly believe, would have passed byi 
had others, besides the members of his own family, com 
mitted them, h is indeed true, that the law of Moses, by 
which alone David professed to be guided, is not very expli- 
cit as to the punishment which ought to have been awarded 
to Amnon ; but the truth we suspect to be, as Josephus has 
given it, that David abstained from bringing him to a public 
trial after his outrage to Tamar, because the feelings of the 
fisither prevailed over those of the magistrate. In like 
manner, his pardoning Absalom's crime, in defiance of the 
law, which expressly enjoins blood to be shed for blood, 
without redemption, is open to a similar charge ; yet even 
here, there is more to be urged in the king's defenee, than 
the mere operation of natural affection. Absalom took 
shelter at a foreign court immediately on the perpetration 
of the murder; it might not be in David's power to force 
his surrender, and hence the only alternative was, to leave 
him in exile, among heathens, at the manifest hazard of 
the corruption of his religious principles, or to permit his 
return to Jerusalem, and ultimately to receive hun into fa- 
vour. With respect, again, to his subsequent indulgence 
of that prince— 'an indulgence to which, in some degree, 
his insurrection deserves to be traced back— we see in it 
only oncvmore proof of that amiable weakness which cha^ 
racterlzed all the monarch's dealings towards his £emiily, 
his fondness for every member of which unquestionably 
led him into errors, if not of the heart, at all events of the 
bead. Such errors, however, leave but trivial biota upon 
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the eeneral repntation of any man. They proceed from a 
good principle, even when carried to weabiess, and will be 
sought for in vain among the utterly heartless, profligate, 
or selfish ; and as David is not represented in Scripture as 
either a^ perfect saint or a perfect hero, we see no reason 
why his str^nffth of mind, more than his moral character, 
should be vindicated from all the charges which may be 
brought against it. 
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Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763. By William 
Russell, LL.D. : and a Continuation of the History to the 
Present Time, by William Jones, Esq. With Annotations 
by an American. In 3 Vols. Svo. Engravings. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND SET- 
TLEMENT OF AMERICA. By William Robbbtson, 
D.D. With an Account of his Life and Writings. To 
which are added. Questions for the Examination of Students. 
By John Frost, A.M. In 1 vol. 8yo. With a Portrait 
and Engravings. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF THE EM- 
PEROR CHARLES V. With a View of the Progress 
uf Society in Europe, from the Subversion of the Roman 
Empire to the Begmninff of the Sixteenth Century. By 
William Robertson, D.D. To which are added, Questions 
for the Examination of Students. By John Frost, A.M. 
Complete in 1 vol. Svo. With Engravings. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, during the Rei^ 
of Queen Mary and of King James VI., till his Accession 
to the Crown of England. With a Review of the Scottiab 
History previous to tnat period. To which is affixed 
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HISTORYt OF POLAND. From the Earliest Period 

to the Present Time. By Jambs Flbtchkr, Esq. With 

* & Narrative of the Recent Events, obtained from a Polish 

Patriot Nobleman. 18mo. With a Portrait of Kosciusko. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS. An- 
cient and Modern. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 18mo. With 
Additions, by Samubl Woodworth, Esq., of New-York. 

HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbio. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Map of Palestine. 

• 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OP 
BRITISH INDIA ; from the most Remote Period to the 
Present Time. Including a Narrative of the early Portu- 
ruese and English Voyages, the Revolutions in the Mogul 
Empire, and the Origin, ^ogress, and Establishipent of uie 
British Power ; with Illustrations of the Zoology, Botany, 
Climate, Geology, and Mineralogy. By Hugh Murray, 
Esq., Jambs Wilson, Esq., R. K. Grbvillv, LL.D., 
Whitblaw AiNSLiB, M.D., Wm. Rhind, Esq., Prof. 
Jambson, Prof. Wallace, and Captam Clarbncb Dal- 
BYXPLB. In 3 vols. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

SACRED HISTORY OP THE WORLD, as dis- 
played in the Creation and subsequent Events to the Deluge. 
Attempted to be philosophically considered, in a Series of 
Letters to a Son. By Sharon Tubnbb, F.S.A. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. From the Anglo-Nopan 
Invasion till the Union of the Country with Great Britain 
By W. C. Taylor, Esq. With Additions. By Wiilliam 
Sampson, Esq. In 2 vols. I8mo. With Engravings. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OP 
DISCOVERY ON THE MORE NORTHERN COASTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. From the Eariiest Period to 
the Present Time. Bv P. F. Tytlbr, Esq. With De- 
scriptive Sketches of the Natural History of the North 
American Regions. By Professor Wilson. l8mo. With 
ft Map and Engravings. 
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HISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, comprising the History of France 
from the Earliest Period to the Birth of Charlemagne. By 
G. P. R. Jamm, Esq. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. By 
the Rey. E. Smbdlit, M.A. In 2 vols. 18mo. With 
EngntTings. 

NUBIA AND ABYSSINIA. Comprehending their 
Ciril History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and 
Natural History. By the Rev. M. Rdsskll, LL.D. 18mo. 
With a M<^ and Engravings. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVE- 
REIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN-OF SCOTS. By Henry 
GLASsroKD Bell, Esq. In 2 yoU. 18mo. With a PortraiL 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By 
John S. Mbmes, LL.D. 18mo. With ) Portraits. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By J. 
G. LocKBAKT, Esq. In 2 vols. 18mc. With Portraits. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Robist Southsy, 
LL.D. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

^ THE LIFE OF FREDERIC THE SECOND, King 
of Prussia. By Lord Dover. In 2, vols. 18mo. With a 
Portrait. 

THE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By g^v. J. Williams. 18mo. With a 
Map. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
With Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons of the laat 
Fifty Yean. By Rev. Gborob Cfoly. 18mo. 
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LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By .Sir Da^w 
Bbby^stbr, K. B., LL. D., F.R.S. ISmo. Engrayings. 

THE LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. By Allah Cunkino- 
HAii, Esq. In 5 vols. ISmo. With Portraits. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By J. Galt, Esq. ISmo. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS. 
By Jambs Auqustus St. John. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

LECTURES ON GENERAL LITERATURE, PO- 
ETRY, <&c. Delivered at the Royal Institute in 1830 and 
1831. By Jambs Montgomery. ISmo. 

THE HISTORY of ARABIA. Ancient and Modem. 
. Containing a Description of the Country — ^An Account of 
its Inhabitants, Antiquities, Political Condition, and Early 
Commerce — ^The Life and .Religion of Mohammed — ^The 
Conquests, Arts, and Literature of the Saracens — The Ca- 
liphs of Damascus, Bagdad, Africa, and Spain^The Civil 
Government and Religious Ceremonies of the Modem Arabs 
— Origin and Suppression of the Wahabees — The Institu- 
tions, Character, Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins ; 
and a Comprehensive View of its Natural History. By 
Andrew Crichton. In 2 vols. ISmo. With a Map and 
Engravings. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, APPLIED 
^O THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, AND TO 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PHYSICAL AND MEN- 
TAL EDUCATION. By Andrew Combe, M.D. ISmo. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
By John Barrow, Esq. ISmo. With a Portrait. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. With 
mmeroni Engravingi. ISmo. 
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A POPULAR GTHDE TO THE OBSERVATION 
OF NATURE ; or, Hint* of Inducement to the Study of 
Natural Productions and Appearances, in their Connezionfl 
and Relations. By Robsbt Mudib. 18mo. With EngraTings 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT ov 
PERSIA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time* 
with a Detailed View of its Resources, Government, Popu- 
lation, Natural History, and the Character of its Inhabitants, 
particularly of the Wandering Tribes : including a Descrip- 
tion of Afghanistan and Beloochistan. By Jambs B. Fbasse, 
Esq. I8mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

COURT AND CAMP OF BONAPARTE. With a 
Portrait of Talleyrand. ISmo. 

FULL ANNALS OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE, 1830. To which is abided, a Particular Ac- 
count of the Celebration of said Revolution in the City 
of New-York, on the 25th November, 1830. By Mykb 
Mo BBS. 12mo. 

LIFE MOHAMMED ; Founder of the Religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire of the Saracens. By Rev. G. Busa, 
A.M. 18mo. With an Engraving. 

LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By Rev. M. Ru». 
IBLL, LL.D. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

INDIAN BIOGRAPHY ; or, an Historical Account of 
those Indians who have been distinguished among the North 
American Natives as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, and 
Other Remarkable Characters. By B. B. Thatcheb, Esq. 
In 2 vols.. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF ALEXAN- 
DER VON HUMBOLDT ; being a condensed NarraUTe 
of his Journeys in the Equinoctial Regions of America, and 
ti Asiatic Russia : together with Analyses of his more iia> 
jcrrtant Investigations. By W. Maccillivbit, A.M. ISuml 
With Engraymgs. 
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LIVES AND VOYAGES OF DRAKE, CAVEN- 
DISH, AND DAMPIER ; includinff an Introductory View 
of the earlier Discoveries in the Soutn Sea, and the History 
of the Bucaniers. 18mo. With Portraits. 

A DESCRIPTION or PITCAIRN»S ISLAND AND 
ITS INHABITANTS. With an Authentic Account of 
the Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, and of the subsequent 
Fortunes of the Mutineers. By J. Barrow, Esq. ISmo 
With Engravings. 

JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE 
THE COURSE AND TERMINATION OF THE NI- 
GER. With a Narrative of a Voyage down that River to 
its Termination. By- Richard and John Laiydrr. In 2 
vols. ISino. With Portraits, Maps, &c. 

LETTERS OF EULER on DIFFERENT SUB- 
JECTS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Addressed to 
a German Princess. Translated by Huntbr. With 
Notes and a Life of Euler, by Sir David Brbwstbr, 
LL.D. ; and additional Notes, by John Griscoh, LL.D. 
With a Glossary of Scientific Terms. In 2 vols. 18mo. 
With Engravings. 

Ok thr improvement OF SOCIETY BY THE 
DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. By Thomas Dicr, 
IJj.D. 18mo. With Engravings. 

INQUIRIES CONCERNING thr INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. 
By John Abrrcrombir, M.D., F.R.S. 18mo. [Questions.] 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEEL- 
INGS. By John Abbrcrombir, M.D., F.R.S. 18mo. 
[With Questions.] 

LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. Addr^^sed to 
8b Walter Scott, Bart. By Sir D. Briwbtcr, K.H^ 
LLD. 18010 With Engraving* 
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A NARRATIVE OF FOUR VOYAGES, TO THE 
SOUTH SEA, NORTH a«d SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
CHINESE SEA, ETHIOPIC and SOUTHERN AT- 
LANTIC OCEAN, INDIAN OCEAN, and ANTARC- 
TIC OCEAN. From the year 1822 to 1831. Comprising 
Critical Surveys of Coasts and Islands, with Sailing 
Directions. And an Account of some new and valuahle 
Discoveries, including the Massacre Islands, where thir- 
teen of the Author's Crew were massacred and eaten by 
Cannibals. To which is prefixed, a Brief Sketch of the 
Author's early Life. By Capt. Benjamin Morrbll, Jiul 
8yo. With a Portrait. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. ROBT. HALL^A.M. 
With a brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregory, and 
Observations on his Character as a Preacher, by Rev. John 
FosTKR. Edited by Olinthvs Gregory, LL.D. In 3 
vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from the Earliest 
A^es to the Reformation. By the Rev. George Waddimg- 
TON, M.A. 8vo 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE of WM. LIVINGSTON ; 
Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1776 ; Delegate 
to the Federal Convention in 1787, and Governor of the 
State of New-Jersey from 1776 to 1790. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence, and Notices of Various Members 
of his Family. By Theooors Sedgwick, Jun. 8yo. 
With a Portrait. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION .THROUGH 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI TO ITASCA LAKE, the 
actual Source of this River ; embracing an Explanatory 
Trip through the St. Croix and Bumtwood (or Broule) 
Rivers, in 1832 ; under the direction of Henry R. School- 
craft. In 1 vol. 8vo. With Maps. 

ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, 
AND ON THE PRIVATE AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF MANKIND. By Jonathaw 
Dymond. With a Preface, by the Rev. GcoRes Bvui, 
ICA. In 1 nri. 8Ta 
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LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON; 
wiUi Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moork, Esq. In 
% Yob. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND RE- 
SPECTING REAL PROPERTY. By William Cruisi, 
Esq. With Notes, <Se.c., by Thomas Huntinotoit, Esq. 
A New Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

I 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA: a Comparison of the 

Social and Political State of both Nations. In 1 vol. 8to. 

*> 

LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL. By Olinthus 
Grkoory, LL.D. &c. 8vo. With a Portrait. (Embraced 
in the third volmne of Hall's complete works.) 

THE LIFE OP JOHN JAY : with selections jfrom his 
Correspondence and Miscellameous Papers. By his Son 
William Jay. In 2 vols. Svo. With a Portrait. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 AND '32. By an 
Ainerican. 8vo. With numerous Engravings. 

A DICTIONARY of THE HOLY BIBLE. Contain- 
ing an Historical Account of the Persons ; a Geographical 
and Historical Account of Places ; a. Literal, Critical, and 
Systematical Description of other Objects, whether Natural, 
Artificial, Civil, Religious, or Military ; and an Explana- 
tion of the Appellative Terms mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. John Brown, of Hadding- 
ton. With a Life of the Author, and an Essay on the Evi- 
dence of Christianity. Complete in one volume, 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. By John Masom Goob, 
M.D., F.R.S. To which is now prefixed, a Sketch of the 
Author's Life. Complete in one volume, 8vo. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with Copious lUustratione 
uid Explanations, drawn from the best Wxitere. A New 
By G. Cbabb. 8vo. 
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TI{£ PERCY ANEODOTJBS. ReTised Edition. To 
^hich is added, a Valuable Collection of American Anec- 
dotes, original and aeleoted. Ilhiatrated with Portraits. 8yo. 

ANECDOTES OF' SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 
the Ettriok Shkpherd. With a Life of the Author. By 
8. Dbwitt Bloodgood, Eaq. 12md. 

X&K I^IFE or BA^jON CUYIER. By Mrs. Lbb. 12mo 

LETTERS OF J. 1)0WNING, Major, DowningYiUe 
Militia, Second Brigade, to his Old Friend Mr. Dwight, 
of the New-York Daily Advertiser. With Engrayings. 18mo. 

SKETCHES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF COL. 
DAVID CROCKETT. 12mo. 

THE TOURIST, or Pocket Manual for Travellers on 
the Hudson River, the Western Canal and Stage Road 
to Niagara Falls down Lake Ontaiio and the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal and Quebec. Compri^in^ also the Routes to 
Lebanon, Ballston, and Saratoga Sprmgs. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 18mo. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENG^SH. By E. L. Bul- 
WKR. In two vols. 12mo. 

SOCIAL. EVILS, AND THEIR REMEDY. No. L 
THE, MECHANIC. By Rev. C. B. Taylbr. ISmo. 

A SUBALTERN'S FURLOUGH ^ descriptive of 
Scenes in Various Parts of the United States, Canada, &c. 
during the Summer and Autumn of 1832. By Lieut. E. 
T. CoKB. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A WINTER IN THE WEST. By a Citizen of New 
York. In 2 vols. ^12mo. 

MY IMPRISONMENTS; MEMOIRS OF SILVIO 
FELLICO DA SALUZZO. By Thomas Rosoob 12mo. 
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JBSCHYLUS. Translated by the Rev. R. Poms, M.A 
In 1 Tol. 18ino. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated by Thomas Franckliw 
D.D. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

EURIPIDES. Translated by the Rey. R. Pottkr, M. A. 
In 3 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

HORACE AND PILEBRUS. In 2 vole. 18mo. In 
which are introduced Translations of difT^fent parts of Horace 
by Dryden, Pppe, Swift, Porson, Bentley, Milton, Cowper. 
Cowley, Johnson, Chatterton, Addison, Lord Byron, Croly, 
Barry Cornwall, Ralph Bemal, A. Wrangham, C. A. 
Wheelwright, H. Hall Joy, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, R. Mont- 
gomery, J. Merivale, Bey. J. Mitford, Leigh Hunt, &c'. &c. 
with a Portrait of Horace. 

LIVES OF THE APOSTLES AND EARLY MAR- 
TYRS OF THE CHURCH. By the author of " The 
irial of Skill.'' 18mo< 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, Advent"r«« 
of a Father and Mother and Four Sons on a Desert 
Island. The Process of the Story forming a clear Illustra- 
tion of the first Principles of Natural History, and many 
Branches of Science which most immediately apply to the 
Business of Life. In 2 toIb. 18mo. With Engravings. 

THE ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED. By Mrs. Hughs. 

18mo. Engravings. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS, or, an easy Introduction to 
the Reading of the Bible. [Designed for Sunday Reading 
and Sunday-School Libraries.] 3 vols. 18mo. With 
Engravings. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. A Tale, for the Use 
of Youth. By Mrs. Hopland. l8mo. Engravings. 

NATURAL HISTORY; or, Uncle PhUip's Conversa- 
tions with the Children about Tools and Trades among 
the Inferior Animals. 18mo With numerous Engravings. 
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JACQUELINE' OF HOLLAJ(D. By THonAf €. 
Gkattan, Esq. In 2 toIs. 12mo. 

THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. By 1 aoiu^ O, Geat- 
TAif, Esq. In 3 vols. 12nH>. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. By. Thomas C. Grattak, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF. THE EARLT AGES. By Hoeaci 
Smith, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mu. 

WALTER COLYTON. By Ho»ac« Smith, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. . 

THE NEW FOREST. By Hobaci Smith, Esq. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

WAVERLEY; or, 'TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
By Sir Walter Scott. In 2 vols. 12ino. Revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged by the Author. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. By Sir 
Walter Scott. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF MY LANDLORD. Fourth Series. Com- 
prising Castle Dangerous and Robert of Paris. By Sir 
Walter Scott. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

HENRI QUATRE ; or. The Days of the League, b 
% vols. l%no. 

THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. By Mrs. F. 
Trollops. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
TifE ABBESS. By Mrs. F. Trollops. 2 vob. 12mo. 

ANASTASIUS; or, Memoirs of a Gritek. By T. 
Hope, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL 
THORNTON. By Hamilton, Author of " Peninaultf 
Campaigns.'* In 2 vols. 12mo. 

EVELINA ; or, The History of a Young Lady's Ihtio- 
daction to the World. By Miss Burnbt (SUdame D'Ar* 
blay). In 2 vols. 12mo. 

D£ VERE. By R. P. Ward, Esq. Ib 2 rob. llioo. 



